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Willa Cather Rafael Sabatini Sir Gilbert Parker Queen Marie of Roumania Rudyard Kipling Zane Grey Gene Stratton-Porter 


MERRY GH RIST TM AS! 


THE good, old-fashioned greeting remains the best; neither age nor custom can lessen its 
wonder-working power in our hearts; its accents ring with joy and gladness and good will. So, today, at 
this holiday season, we would have it carry to every home on McCall Street our wishes for your happiness— 
ay oa Merry Christmas to You—One and All, and a Happy New Year! 





Louis Joseph Vance 


AND it will be a happy New Year for every home in which McCall’s becomes a regular visitor, 
for the 1926 MctCall’s will bring to you such an array of good things, both of fiction and articles, as no 
magazine, we feel, has yet been able to present to its readers. 


FIRST among these will be eight complete, full-length novels by the world’s most popular 
authors—serials that will enchant you with their novelty, their power, and their spirit of high romance; 
and in which you will find the supreme expression of our modern life. These will be: 





Margaret Pedler Desert Bound ..........2e+00+++-by Zane Grey Monsieur of the Rainbow ..... by Vingie E. Roe demas ‘Sinetdbeines 


RS dw cheer A ee by Rafael Sabatini Silver Snakes ...........++...+ by Rayner Seelig 
The Magic Garden..... by Gene Stratton-Porter The Beloved Lady ............ by Ethel M. Dell 
Tomorrow’s Tangle ........ by Margaret Pedler Marboe—A True Story ... by Sir Gilbert Parker 


IN addition to these great serials there will be novelettes and short stories by the greatest authors 
of the day, and foremost among these stands 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
the greatest modern master of the short story, the creator of Kim and Stalky, of the Brushwood Boy and 
Soldiers Three, the man who has caught the mystery and allure of the East and enshrined them forever 


in peerless English prose. Mr. Kipling has written twelve superb new short stories, especially for McCall's, 
and these will be published during 1926. 





Temple Bailey Rupert Hughes 


AMONG the other writers who will help to make McCall's for 1926 the greatest fiction treat of 
the year are: Temple Bailey, James Boyd, Joseph Hergesheimer, Willa Cather, Achmed Abdullah, Donn 
Byrne, Cyril Hume, Louis Joseph Vance, Fanny Heaslip Lea, Rupert Hughes, Helen Topping Miller, 
Arthur Somers Roche, Vivien Bretherton, Ruby M. Ayres, Coningsby Dawson, Leroy Scott, Mary Synon, 
Lucy Stone Terrill—a galaxy of popular stars unparalleled heretofore in the history of American maga- 
zines. They surely are destined to make of this a gala year on McCall Street, presenting, as they will, the 
best fiction that it is possible to garner today. 

Vingie E. Roe James Boyd 
A Table of Contents for this issue will be found on page 96 
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GIVE MCCALL’S IF YOU 
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WELCOME GIFT 


Is not the best of all gifts the 
gift that brings the most de- 
light, the pleasantest of oft’ re- 
curring memories? Such a gift 
is MicCall’s. Every month of 
the year it will bring happiness, 
help, memories of the giver. 
And McCall’s Gift Subscrip- 
tions cost so little! For Mc- 
Call’s makes its readers a Spe- 
cial Christmas Offer that is truly 
remarkable. If you would like 
to know how easy it is to g ve 
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N a recent letter from 
a man, a stranger to 
me, I was asked two 


direct questions, and | 
thought my answer to 
him might be of interest 
to you. He wrote m¢ 
“Ts religion a stimulus to 
achievement?” and “Is 
there any connection that 
may have come to you?” 

I can make only one 
reply, which is most dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, 
“Ves,” 

I believe that there are 
born in the heart of man 
a few great primal in 
stincts, and no people has 
been discovered, not even 
in the wilds of darkest 
Africa, who is not fol- 
lowing these impulses 
Let me list them. With 
every people there has 
been the desire to make 
music. With reed, drum 
or pipe, no matter how 
crude and primitive, man 
always tries to make 
music ; no matter whether 
it be a sing-song chant, or 
weird wail, utterly de- 
void .of any real har- 
mony, it is music to his 
savage soul. More often 
than otherwise his voice 
is raised in praise or 
prayers to his God, who 
ever or whatever that 
God may be. 

As the second instinct, 
man always dances. No 
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family worship twice 
each day. No beggar was 
ever turned from our 
door without a_ meal, 
no tramp refused work 
if he asked for it, and no 
peddler went away with- 
out a glass of milk or 
cookie. I was the young- 
est of a dozen children, 
born at a time when my 
mother was _ forty-six 
years of age, and my 
father fifty-four. At that 
period the greatest brain 
power possible in them 
had been developed; they 
had had a lifetime of 
education along many 
lines. My father was the 
best read man, covering 
the widest historical field, 
of any man with whom 
I ever have been ac- 
quainted personally. He 
had bigness of heart; he 
had vision; he had a 
powerful brain. My 
mother was a lover of 
the outdoors, and she 
had a great gift for 
growing flowers in which 
she had specialized for 
a lifetime. 

When these two people, 
at top notch mentally, 
deeply imbued with a 
religion which they were 
proud to follow and to 
practise in business, their 
minds having been re- 
cently stirred to the 
depths by the Civil War, 
| gave birth to me, they 




















matter how crude or re ( 





pulsive the emanations 

of this instinct, among 

any people ever dis- 

covered anywhere on the 

face of the globe, there 

exists the effort to ex 

press inward feeling through th 
dance. It may be with naked bodies 
painted faces, and grotesque cos 
tumes and head-dresses, but still 
they dance. 

Directly in connection with both 
of these, exercised possibly abov: 
either, man always has evinced thi 
inclination .te. worship. No matter 
whether he worships a Great Spirit 
the sun, a living animal, or an idol 
of his own making, he has th 
religious impulse, and he worships 
something. He has built altars in 
caves, fires in the open, and offered 
dead and_ living sacrifices, all with 
fantastic gestures and chanting in 
cantations, but all for the same pur 
pose of worshipping and showing 
his gratitude for his life and privi 
leges to some higher spirit, somewhere 

Connected with these three, and 
perhaps of primal urge above any, 
there is always the impulse to mate 
and reproduce, and these four great 


primal instincts all have their fulfillment 
thing which is universal, which is bora 
Eskimo and the South Sea Islander and the Congo boatman 
is universal because it is right, I believe that each of these 
four impulses is as much a part of man as his head or his 


fect, and as essential and as right 


Since you are centering upon religion 


in the heart of the 


in 


and are asking of me this very personal 


ligion above any creed or church 


was a moral, honest, kind man 
My mother was a member of this 


done 


same 
devout Christian. In the home life of my childhood there was 


thing, my only 
answer is that undoubtedly I am the distinct product, of 
religion. My father was an ordained minister of the gospel 
All his life he preached Christ according to the rules and 
regulations of the Methodist Episcopal Church. But he was 
big enough and broad enough to believe in a universal re 
man espoused if he 
believed in God, if he loved his neighbors as himself, if 
he did unto others as he would be 


Wirn Every Preopre Tuere Has Atways Been Tue Desire To Maxe Music. 


“3B RELIGION & 
AS A STIMULUS 
TO SUCCESS 


BY 








GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES,” “THE WHITE FLAG,” 
“THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
believe that the MEAD SCHAEFFER 


“Anything I am, anything that I 

have done, or anything that I hope 

your questions, to do, is the direct result of my 

birthright and my training in which 

religion played a very large part.” 

(Excerer From Gene Srrattron-Porter’s 
ArticLe On Tuts Pace) 


by, and if he 


church, and a 





endowed me with their 
breadth of heart, their 
physical strength, their 
mental training, and their 
inspirational and _ re- 
ligious emanations. Tak- 
ing this sort of birthright as a 
basis, and the education that followed 
it through my youth, you can 
readily see that anything that I have 
done, or anything that I hope to do, 
is the direct result of my birthright 
and my training in which religion 
played a very large part. 
Everything is changing. Old forms 
of self-expression are bound to 
change with the new environment, 
broader culture, and under the im 
petus of world-sweeping waves of 
almost hysterical emotion caused by 
the war. There is a quotation from 
the Bible which is a firm anchor 
amidst the turmoil, “Cleave to that 
which is good.” That is simple 
enough for anyone to understand; 
simple enough for anyone to obey 
All my life, through the medium of 
my pen, I have done the best I could 
for my fellow men; to uphold the 
principles of Godliness, morality, in- 
terest in Nature, and to be just 


and fair in the treatment of my fellow men. 

I never had made it my business to preach either Nature 
or God in any book I ever have written, but because I have 
myself been literally steeped both in Nature and God, ii 
has not been necessary. I put much Nature into my work 
because Nature interests one in God; studying Nature, and 
the miracles among the birds, flowers, trees, and _ insects, 
makes one study God. There is no line I could write naturally 
which would not be steeped in a spirit of reverence. There 
is no line I could write spontaneously that would not glorify 
God through Nature. I am not perfectly sure in my own 
mind exactly what I mean when I say ‘God’; that is, I do 
not know whether I mean a particular person, or a particular 
power; but I do know that the further I advance in the 
study of the evolution of Nature, the more I see a guiding 
hand, a controlling power, and a marvelous brain behind 
everything. 

One could take the Bible and outline the duties of women 
as they are set forth. 


I take women’ [Turn to page 46) 
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upreme and infinitely lovely 
LOrigan, Paris and 
Emeraude de COTY are the 
three favored perfumes of the 
world. Inimitable in Tagrance, 
they define the elusive yet in- 
dividual charm of women in 


subltl y different sweetness — 
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ACTUAL 
ViSITS 
TOPK&G 
HOMES 


HEN we saw those ine 

and counted them, and sur- 
veyed the rest of the beautiful, fresh- 
looking clothes snapping in the crisp 
breeze, we simply had to stop in for 
a talk with their owner. 


Mrs. Marshall* proved to be one 


Hints from Mrs. Marshall 


“Before putting the clothes to soak, 
I always have lukewarm water in 
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“Indeed it vas we el “How 
do you notice the difference?” 


“By comparison. Like most women, 
I’ve tried a good many soaps, but 
P and G simply outdoes them all. It 
gets the clothes clean so quickly, with- 
out ever fading their colors. I never 


the tub. I never put the clothes in 
first and then run in hot and cold 
water. [Tot water, striking the clothes, 


of those cordial, friendly people you 
just can’t help liking. Her house was 

. ahs oa sets the dirt. Also, the first few drops 
friendly, too with bright chintzes, are often rusty ond make shilbern 


glistening white woodwork, and wel- stains. With P and G I soak my 
= clothes only during breakfast, not over 
night. This loosens even the most 
ground-in dirt without rubbing.” 


coming, comfortable chairs. 


have to rub hard any more, or boil 
every week. And I not only use it in 
the laundry but everywhere else in 
the house from kitchen to bathroom.”’ 


Of course, Mrs. Marshall is only 


by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


“How do you do it?” we asked her 
when we found she’d done that whole 
wash herself. ““Thereare fourteen blouses on that line!”’ 


“There aren’t always so many,” she laughed. 
“Somehow Dick and Bob by each neededaclean blouse 
every day last week. But even fourteen blouses aren't 
so much work as they once were, since I’ve used 
P and G Naphtha Soap. I suppose that pleases 
you!” she added. 


THE LARGEST-SELLING LAUNDRY 





one of the millions of women who 
think this way about P and G,and that 
is why P and Gis the largest- selling laundry soap in 
America. You see, it does everything better! And 
it makes no difference whether the water is hard or 
soft, cold or hot, P and G always gives beautiful, 
quick, safe results. Don’t you think it ought to 
be doing your work, too? 

*Of course, this isn’t her real name. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SOAP IN AMERICA 


Tiers is no mystery about 
the supremacy of P and G 
—it 1s simply a better soap. 
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ATHARINE at last 
K resented another 
disruption of her 


thrilling joy in the color 
and beauty and loneliness 
of the Arizona desert. 
Again she was dragged 
back to the irritating evi- 
dence of her _ friend’s 
husband. 

Wilbur Newton kicked 
a swirl of sand toward the 
offending automobile and 
glowered from the discon- 
solate driver to the ladies 
in the party: “Broken 
carbureter!....Now we'll 
miss the Snake Dance. 
Exactly what I expected.” 

Manifestly it was un- 
speakable impudence for 
any circumstance to inter- 
rupt the even tenor of Wil- 
bur’s lordly life. His face, 
his tone, his important 
gait, now viciously grind- 
ing as he swung away from 
the unpleasant scene, made 
this claim eloquent. 

Mary Newton sighed 
audibly. Sighs could always 
be stifled, thought Kath- 
arine, pressing her friend’s 
hand. “Personally,” she 
said aloud, “I think it’s a 
lark to break down on the 
desert. It’s the unexpected 
that’s fun. Surely other 
motorists will make the 
Snake Dance by this trail. 
They'll help us.” 

There was no response 
from Mary. Katharine’s 
gaze followed hers to the 
bowlder some two hun- 
dred feet away where the 
object of the sigh had 
halted. The balancing rock 
against which he stood 
shaded the tall, lean figure, 
but the sun, splitting its 
ray over and under the 
rock, threw pools of light 
on his sombrero and spurs 
making them exceptionally 
evident. 

“A big hat and a pair 
of spurs,” pronounced 
Katharine with startling 
audacity. 

“Yes, a big hat and a 
pair of spurs—and nothing 
between. That’s what I 
married,” Mary murmured. 
Her voice was as light and 
dry as the desert breeze. 

“Tt ain’t so bad, Miss,” 
the driver explained. “It’s 
expert help I need. Now if 
we could make thet In- 
dian school at Leupp. But 
it’s fifteen miles off.” 

“Ts it likely that a car 
will pass this way before 
night?” Katharine inter- 
rogated. 

“Might be days before 
a car’d come by.” That 
reply was thrilling. Kath- 
arine wanted to learn more. 

“Then we might be left 
here to starve, or die of 
thirst ?” she went on ani- 
matedly. “And our bones 
to be bleached by the des- 
ert sun?” 

“No, marm. Leupp’s too 
near. Walkin’s good at 
night if it comes to thet.” 

But the driver could not 
destroy the romance of 
their situation. “Why. 
we'd enjoy being martyrs,” 


aughed Katharine. “Mrs. Newton and I will be just as tragic 
as we please. We'll find some high place on these bowiders 
wher we can watch and pray for help. See, Mary, won’t 


that oe a jolly lookout? 
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Sancre De Cristo, Tue O_p Conguistapores CaLttep Tu1s Mountain Rance Or Tue Desert 


THE GREATEST NOVEL THAT HAS EVER 
COME FROM THE PEN OF AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST AUTHOR OF WESTERN TALES 


DESERT BOUND 


%% BY ZANE GREY 33 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS,” “RIDERS 
OF THE PURPLE SAGE,” “THE CALL OF THE CANYON.” 


LINE DRAWING BY 
OTFO HOWARD 


PAINTING BY 
FRANK STREET 


ETCHINGS BY 
RALPH PEARSON 
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The girls climbed the 
trailless slope, zigzagging 
between bowlders toward 
the red rimmed rock of 
the domineering mound 
that swelled above them. 
The higher they climbed 
the shorter grew their 
breath, and they were 
forced to pause sooner 
than they anticipated. 
Katharine slipped to a seat 
on a flat rock. “I’m actu- 
ally puffing!” she ejacu 
lated. 

Then, lost in a transport 
of joy, her labored breath- 
ing seemed suddenly to 
cease. The desert caught 
and held her eye—leagues 
and leagues of sand, pink- 
toned, shimmering, like an 
opal ocean in dead calm, 
the dim distant purple 
cloud banks resting’ on the 
rim of the horizon. It 
seemed that any moment 
they might lift and dis 
appear. 

“Oh Mary, you were 
such a dear to include me 
in this trip,” Katharine de- 
clared ecstaticaily 

“T must inspire you with 
a love for Arizona. It may 
happen that you will have 
to live here aiways—for 
Alice’s sake.” 

Katharine had never pre- 
tended that it was any- 
thing but terrifying for 
her to force the decision 
to go with her frail sister 
to live in Arizona where 
the family doctor declared 
she might combat the 
dread tubercular malady 
which had followed her 
siege of pneumonia, or that 
she would ever have ca- 
pitulated if Mary’s letters 
had not been so full of 
optimism and her own ex- 
ample of courage so radi- 
ant. She looked with ad- 
miration at the straight 
slim figure by her side. 
There was something of 
Spartan strength in Mary’s 
fine features, in her line of 
carriage, in the simple 
severe way she wore her 
hair, And five years of a 
new life had developed 
Spartan qualities of soul 
Neither disappointment nor 
defeat would ever make 
this brave woman bitter! 
Forthwith Katharine tried 
to force the image of Wil- 
bur from her. 

“Wilbur isn’t so sociavle 
that he really wanted our 
company,” said Mary, un- 
conscious of Katharine’s 
design. “The trip mate- 
rialized solely because Han- 
ley wanted Wilbur to meet 
him there. Hanley pulls 
a string and Wilbur dances. 
What this dance is I don’t 
know. I reminded Wilbur 
that four years ago he 
promised we would make 
this trip, and therefore 
should take me. You were 
dragged in by the heels.” 

“So!” scoffed Katharine 
mockingly. 

“Oh, I wanted you, 
dear. But I had to scheme. 
It would be so nice for 
me to have company when 


he conferred with Hanley. You know—that sort of thing. 
All the while I wanted you just for your precious self, even 
more than I wanted the trip.” 

“For what you could give my ‘precious self,’” Katharine 





a ee 





corrected indulgently 

Mary turned away with a lithe stride. “Come on, we’ve 
dawdled long enough. The higher we get the more beautiful 
the prospect.” 

Katharine labored bravely, half-envious of Mary’s ease in 
action Manifestly her 
friend was desert-tried 
After each outward glanc« 
Katharine’s oh’s and ah 
came in strange little puif 
of breath. “Take it easy 
Rest a lot. Don’t mind 
me,” Mary called over her 
shoulder 

It was fully twenty min 
utes before the girls met 
on the summit of the red 
rimmed rock. It had de 
veloped greater propor 
tions as they climbed, as 
had the desert increased in 
staggering magnitude 
Now the world was a 
huge, irregular bowl, sand 
lined and of translucent 
pink, an uneven purple 
fresco painted on _ its 
broken rim. And they, in 
some queer way, were set 
high to look down upon it 

During the three weeks 
in which the girls had re- 
newed their friendship, a 
time when most girls wouid 
have enjoyed the delight 
ful intimacy of talking 
about themselves, Mary 
conscientiously avoided 
personal references. It was 


her. Once Katharine had written from the east admonishing 
Mary not to wait too long with news of a little Wilbur 
Junior. Such news never came, nor any comment on Kath- 
arine’s suggestion. The time had come when Katharine was 
profoundly grateful; neither dogs nor children liked Wilbur 
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hearted if we aren’t rescued soon!” 

“It’s a strange thing to consider,” Mary explained, “that 
Indians at Leupp doubtless know this very minute that a 
party of four people, two men and two women, are stalled 
on the desert near—well, whatever they call this particular 
landmark.... More of 
what I call desert magic. 
I never yet travelled any- 
where on the desert that 
news of my coming did 
not precede me.” 

“Can we stay here till 
the sun goes down?” 
Katharine asked. 

“Heavens, no!” returned 
Mary, swinging to her feet 
with a jerk. “There are 
things to do—campfire to 
make—supper to get. The 
driver will rustle some 
wood. I’ll handle the rest.” 

“And Wilbur, poor dear, 


think, no ,doubt!” Kath- 
arine mimicked the slow 
even drawl of the man she 
ridiculed, then added 
tartly, “Some day he’ll die 
from what the observer 
might call overthoughtful- 
ness, but at the post-mor- 
tem it will be discovered 
that his brains are cotton 
wool and rotted gray!” 
“Katharine!” begged 
Mary, with just the least 
sign of reproach in her 
searching gray eyes. “I 
understand Wilbur’s a good 
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terest in detail. It might 
have been she was aware 
that what she was fiving spoke for itself. Today was the 
first time—and for an instant only—that she had opened 
the door of her heart and let Katharine look in 

When a half score of years ago Mary left New York to live 
with relatives in the south because her father feared con 
flict between his eighteen-year-old daughter and her tem 
peramental step-mother, a girl scarcely five years his daugh 
ter’s senior, Katharine feared that nothing good would come 
from so cruel a situation—proud, aloof Mary thrust upon 
relatives she hardly knew because there was no place for her 
in her father’s home! Had Mary been trained to economic 
independence there would have been a chance of escape, but, 
no, true to a life-long habit of selfishness, her father had 
chained her to him to meet his creature comforts when her 
mother’s usefulness ceased in death. Small wonder that 
Mary met romance too 
quickly—that she became 
Mrs. Wilbur Newton be 
fore a year had passed 

“i'm marrying a Texan,” 
she had written, “of a 
branch of one of the old 
est southern families, a 
man of sterling qualities, 
not above _ becoming 
rancher to help retrieve the 
famiiy fortune. It will be 
such a wonderful oppor 
tunity for service, to help 
him in the upward climb 
I'm so wonderfully in love 
lll never forget how I 
thrilled when I met him 
for the first time. I heard 
a clink of spurs, and then 
I turned and a great big 
sombrero caught my eye, 
and underneath a face 
really, I haven't the power 
to describe him—such 
kindliness, such reserve, 
you know, the kind of re 
serve that suggests silent 
power. No dash, but in 
finitely daring.” 

Six months after there 
came word that Mr. Wil 
bur Newton had failed in 
the ranch _ enterprise, 
-hough Mary had struggled 
to keep up her end. Of 
course, so proud a man a 
he had to flee from his dis 
grace, so they migrated to 


“The desert is thought-provoking, isn’t it?” came even 
words through her stormy meditation. 

Katharine flushed and hastily replied that it was. But 
Mary’s eyes, quick and roving, had left her. “Look!” the 
older girl cried. “There’s Leupp. See that windmill? See 
those specks? They’re the government buildings.” 

“But that isn’t fifteen miles away!” Katharine protested. 

“Oh yes, good, long desert miles. Distances are deceiving, 
and so is the general topography of the country. Notice that 
brownish line like a thread dropped carelessly—about half 
way between here and Leupp? That’s Canyon Diablo, a 
great, deep canyon. We must cross it to make Leupp.” 

“Canyon Diablo? Devil's Canyon, I presume. On, how 
thrilling! Who’d ever guess this desert below us was any- 
thing but a perfect level floor.... Now I know I’ll be broken- 


But when I’m along.... 

“Oh yes, dear. I under- 

stand, and I’m sorry. But I feel like the bubble in that fairy 

story my mother used to tell us—the bubble who wanted to 

burst and couldn’t. You remember—‘One day the poor bub- 
ble got giddy and gay’"—Well, look out!” 

“But the consequences were dire,” remarked Mary thought- 
fully. “The bubble found that things could never be the 
same again,” ‘. 

The full weight of the remark escaped Katharine. Far off 
in the direction from which they had ridden, she espied a 
slow-moving object. Could it be a car? “Look!” she cried. 

“That’s a car,” Mary declared. “It’s moving faster than 
it appears to be. Still pretty far away; but I think it will 
get to us before dark. Come along now.” 

The descent was easy and swift, and they covered the 
ground between the slope and the car with buoyant steps. 
The driver was asleep 
curled over his wheel. Wil- 
bur was nowhere in sight. 
“Fine!” thought Kath- 
arine. Aloud she said, 











southern Arizon: Two 
years later his farming 
project in some remote 
Arizona valley was aban 
doned—for what reason 
Katharine never knew 

and they transferred their 
meager possessions to Taho, on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, where the man of infinite daring prospered on a salary 
as assistant to a trader. He was the kind of person who 
would prosper under any condition, whose wifé could scrape 
and sweat. Katharine had seen. Indignation burned withir 
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“Don’t wake the driver, 
T'll find wood. These 
clumps of dead greasewood 
will do, won't they?” 

Katharine’s fire was not 
much of a success at first, 
but was saved under 
Mary’s instruction. “Any- 
ohe as stubbornly per- 
sistent as you will learn,” 
laughed Mary. 

She had laid a small 
rug at a comfortable dis- 
tance from the fire and 
spread camp _table-ware 
and a_ tempting picnic 
lunch. Katharine saun- 
tered over feeling very 
important now that her 
fire would burn. “What’s 
that black iron-pot af- 
fair?” she asked curiously. 

“Dutch oven,” came the 
response. “The joy of a 
cowboy’s existence.” 

She was busy with flour 
and water and baking- 
powder, and Katharine 
watched her quick able 
fingers prepare a_ biscuit 
dough. “One uses different 
proportions of ingredients 
in this altitude,” Mary ex- 
plained. “I could have 
bombarded a town with 
the first biscuits I made 
here by the rule I used 
back east.... Now you 
can help by poking out 
some hot cinders from the 
bed of your fire. Make a 
nice little nest of them alongside. That’s for the Dutch oven.” 

She swung’‘he oven toward Katharine. Neat little mounds 
of dough la, compact on the bottom of the pot. Mary set 
the pot on the bed of cinders, then, laying the lid on a itone 
conveniently near the fire, she raked out more coals and 
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with a swiftness that excited Katharine’s admiration trans- 
ferred them to the iron lid. A protecting edge an inch high 
held the coals safe. Refusing the driver’s protest to let him 
do that, she thrust a stout stick through the handle of the 
lid, and, balancing it carefully, lifted and fastened it over the 
pot. Not a coal moved. 

“That supplies heat 
from above!” declared 
Katharine with as much 
pride as if she had in- 
vented the ingenious oven 
herself. 

“When the biscuits are 
done, I'll put some bacon 
in,” Mary returned. “It 
cooks in no time. I really 
prefer to sizzle mine on a 
stick. But Wilbur likes 
everything ready when he 
sits down.” 

The mention of Wilbur 
jarred on Katharine. She 
glanced about furtively, 
wondering what had be- 
come of the man. There 
he was, not far away, a 
blot against a patch of 
greasewood. He had a 
stick in his hand and was 
moving slowly toward the 
fire, jogging little jets of 
dust before him. Vivid 
light on the rock behind 
him made Katharine look 
toward the direction from 
which it came. The sun 
was setting between fleecy 
clouds low over the hori- 
zon, chiffon clouds of pink 
and gold; and the sad still 
desert was bathed in rosy 
light showered from pur- 
ple mesa to purple mesa, 
through the silent legions of miles. 

“And we were getting supper while all this was happen- 
ing!” thought Katharine flinging a resentful glance toward 
the man who walked with eyes to the ground. She knew he 
would not speak unless he was addressed, so she called to him 
as gayly as she could, “Wilbur, isn’t that sunset exquisite?” 

He looked up slowly. Ah, that studied grandiose expres- 
sion of dignity! She hated it. Did it never irritate Mary? 
“Hadn't noticed... Yeah, it’s pretty fine I guess. You'll 
get used to them,” he drawled. 

“Did you sight that car?” Mary greeted Wilbur with the 
quickness of speech she customarily used when addressing 
him, perhaps to lay subtle suggestion or to strike a balance, 
or—and this had not occurred to Katharine before—perhaps 
from sheer nervousness. 

“Mmm. About twenty 
minutes ago.” 

The car was not in sight 
now. There was a per- 
ceptible rise in the desert 
floor approaching their 
location, though, as Kath- 
arine had noted from 
above, the whole valley 
seemed level. “Better hus- 
tle through supper,” sug- 
gested Wilbur languidly. 

“I was trying to delay 
it until that car came,” 
Mary explained. “It may 
carry seme hungry people. 
I’ve made lots of biscuits 
and lots of coffee. We can 
be spare with the other 
things.” 

Wilbur’s eyes narrowed 
and flashed steely blue. 
“We're not setting up a 
desert barbacue. There 
may be seven or eight peo- 
ple in thet car.” 

How evenly he talked! 
His irritation showed only 
in his eyes. Mary glanced 
apprehensively at the 
driver. Katharine, feeling 
her discomfort, wanted to 
assure her that the stran- 
ger had missed Wilbur’s 
words. No sooner had they 
gathered round the camp- 
fire in response to Mary’s 
call than the chug-chug of 
a motor sounded. 

“They’ve been steppin’ 
on it, thet outfit, like they 
wanted to get somewhere,” 
Wilbur commented. “I 
suppose they'll be a bunch 
of cranks who won’t want 
to tow us. Anyway, they 
can get word to Leupp and s 


Sometimes, STILL, 


i back a government truck. 


...-Don’t you mention supper, Mary. The quicker they get 
to Leupp, the quicker w t help.” 

The car was in sight now, approaching fast. Two points 
of light flashed acress the sand. Another minute, with a 


grind of brakes, it came to a stop along the trail. “Halloo!” 
called a cheery voice. “That you, Newton? Trouble, eh? 
Heard you passed through Tolcheco this morning.” 

The people in the car were gray figures in gray light. Kath- 
arine discerned three passengers in the back. The man who 
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spoke rode alone in front. Taking a sudden leap he cleared 
the door of the car without opening it, and the violent move- 
ment sent him half running toward them. As he stepped 
into the circle of light Katharine experienced a pleasant 
thrill. She seemed to know this man, as one recognizes a 
composite of pleasing personalities. He was tall and broad- 
shouldered yet had an athletic slimness, and the fine swing 
of his gait was the tread of perfect control and muscular 
harmony. What rugged strength of features! He wore no 
hat. Katharine looked quickly from dark eyes under bushy 
brows to a stubborn crown of brown hair, then for a second 
time the flashing white smile and familiar presence capti- 
vated her attention. Wilbur addressed him as “Curry” and 
explained they had trouble with their carbureter and could 
not go on. 
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“Meet the ladies,” Wilbur drawled. “My wife... oh, beg 
pardon, you know her, don’t you?... This is Miss Winfield, 
Miss Katharine Winfield from New York.” 

Katharine’s fingers were paralyzed by the vice-like grip of 
Curry’s hand. “I’m right glad to meet you, Miss Winfield. 

You're a long way from 
home, but you’re in good 
company.” 


Katharine glanced at 
Mary. Her face was 
flushed. Greeting people 


never excited her. Was 
she afraid of what her hus- 
band might say? That 
likely was the trouble. 
“We do want to make the 
Snake Dance, if possible,” 
Mary offered. “More for 
Miss Winfield’s sake than 
our own,” 

“You’re making it right 
now !” Curry declared, “I'll 
see you through. You bet! 
Wish I had my own car. 
I'd tow you. This car I’m 
driving is borrowed. The 
folks from the post have 
mine. I had to come 
around by way of Flag- 
gerston and pick up my 
party there this morning 
—nice middle-aged people. 
Couldn’t waste my seven 
passenger on a party of 
three. Now I can’t risk 
another fellow’s car by 
towing your load.” He ran 
his fingers through his 
hair with a jerking pull at 
the unruly locks, as if by 
so doing he could assemble 
ideas quickly. 

“Here’s how! I'll take 
you ladies and send back a truck for the car and men. We're 
planning on a bed at Leupp for tonight. I can tinker with 
your car when it gets there. In the morning all hands will 
be ready to ford the little Colorado. We'll make Oraibi 
early in the afternoon. Nice to have the Snake Dance at 
Oraibi for a change.” 

Wilbur cleared his throat. “Couldn’t get me in somehow 
on this load?” A frown accompanied his question. 

“Not very well. Running-board packed with bedding, and 
valises stacked in back. We'll be riding three to the front 
seat as it is, and that narrow back seat is none too com- 
fortable now. Got to consider my party some. They’re 
paying for this. And crossing Canyon Diablo with an 
overloaded car is pretty bad business.” 

“You're shore to send someone back?” drawled Wilbur. 

“Sure as a decent man’s 
word,” Curry retorted. 

Katharine was aware 
that a man like Curry 
could not take Wilbur’s 
insolence easily. Suddenly 
a daring idea stimulated 
her. “Oh, Mr. Curry,” she 
said in her most affable 
manner. “Mr. Newton was 
suggesting before that we 
had plenty of supper for 
an additional small party. 
I’m sure you folks are 
hungry.” 

“Now, that’s sure fine 
of you, Newton. Like to 
sit down with you, but my 
party’s counting on a big 
layout at Leupp. They ate 
lunch late—not powerful 
hungry yet. You ladies go 
and get it. My engine 
needs a little cooling off. 
Meanwhile I'll look at 
that carbureter.” 


Catt To PRAYER 


Wilbur was silent 
through the hurried meal. 
He had specific silences 


for specific occasions. This 
one bore like a_ heavy 
hand. Later, Wilbur’s too 
emphatic words, supposed 
to be for Mary’s ears alone, 
carried to Katharine where 
she stood brushing crumbs 
from her skirt. “Mind me! 
You let Katharine sit next 
to thet man. I won’t have 
you squeezin’ close to him. 
Better leave the conversa- 
tion to her, toc. She’s got 
enough tongue to do for 
two women.” 

The people in Curry’s 
party, a professor from 
the University of Chicago and his maiden sisters, made the 
girls welcome. 

“A horse is the thing for this country,” spoke up Curry. 
“When a fellow’s car’s broken down on the road and Indians 
ride up and look on from their saddles, [Turn to page 69] 








HE Grey Little 
Grandmother 
stood at the 


kitchen window and 
watched the snow come 
down. “It is very deep,” 
she said to the Hired 
Girl, “they'll have a 
hard time getting 
through.’ 

The Hired Girl, 
whose name was Helga, 
lifted the lid of the pot 
and looked in. “I hope 
they won't keep supper 
waiting.” 

The words sounded 
hard, but they were 
not hard. Helga alway 
talked like that, but 
the things she did were 
beautiful. That very af 
ternoon, she had made 
tarts so that the chil 
dren might have them 
when they came home, 
and nobody had told 
her to do it 

The supper waited a 
long time; then a big 
man arrived alone. He 
was as fair as a Norse 
god, and was the son 
of the Grey Little 
Grandmother 

“It’s a dreadful 
night,” he said, as he 
stood shining under the 
lamp, with the snow 

4 melting on his leather 
jacket. “I didn’t dare 
bring the rest of them 
Little Nan has a sore 
throat. I'm afraid we 
shall have to spend to 
morrow with Emily's 
mother.” 

“Do you mean that 
you won't be home for 
Christmas dinner?” 

“Yes, I'll stay with 
you until morning, ther 


with them. If little N: 


come back here in the 
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THE CRYSTAL BOWL 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY 


1 drive over and eat 


in is better we can 
late afternoon, and 


have the tree and the presents.” 


He took off his leat 


made him seem more 


go. I don’t quite like 


in such weather.” 


her jacket, and his 


strong body in its silver-colored sweater 


than ever like a 


young Norse god. “Will you be lonesome ?” 
he asked. “If you think you will, I won't 


the idea of leaving 


you—and it’s a long ride for you to take 


The Grey Little Grandmother gazed up 
at him. Standing there in the shadowy 


kitchen he lighted it like a torch. He was 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
C. H. TAFFS 


Are there transgressions that life never 
forgives? Can one break faith with home 
and life and honor, and slip out of paying 
the penalty? Or is family loyalty like the 
Kirkland’s Crystal Bowl, just a beautiful 
and fragile household ornament—broken 
and quickly forgotten? x ® In this ex- 
quisite and touching story of the return 


of a family Black Sheep, by one of the best 


her son, and he was willing to stay. That 
was heart-warming enough without accept- 
ing the sacrifice. So she said: “I shan’t 
mind in the least, and it wouldn't be 
Christmas for Emily and the children un- 
less you were with them.” 

“Well, of course you'll have Helga.” 

Helga, frying eggs in a huge skillet, 
turned on him a glowering glance, but 


said nothing. And presently she lifted the eggs, 


like gold 


and ivory discs, and laid them around the slices of ham on 
a big blue platter, and said, tersély, “Supper’s ready.” 

The dining-room was as shadowy as the kitchen, with a 
great fire on the hearth and a red-shaded lamp and a shim- 
mering, old, hard wood table with a dish of red apples in the 
center. And in the arch which led to the living-room was 
the tree, which Jan had set up while the children were away 
Its top plumes touched the ceiling, and the sw eep of its lower 


branches was like the spread of a lady’s skirt 
After the Norse Giant had said grace, he 
his ham and eggs: 
“The Black Sheep 1s 
“Edith?” 
He nodded 


“How do you know?” 


back again.” 


remarked over 


beloved of American story tellers, you will 
find the greatest Christmas story of the 


year. 





“There was a light in the parlor window of the old house 


as I drove by, and I looked in and saw her 
“All alone?” 


“Yes. She had two candles lighted and was on her knees 
packing a trunk. Mother, I think she was packing the crystal 


” 
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bowl.” His voice was 
husky. 

“Do you mean she is 
taking it away?” 

“That and a lot of 
other things. They were 
all on the floor about 
her. It made me furi- 
ous to see them. They 
don’t belong to her— 
simply because her 
father was the eldest 
son. The rest of us have 
a right to some—” 

It was an old argu- 
ment. The Grey Little 
Grandmother had heard 
it a thousand times. 
The Black Sheep had 
all of the old things— 
the Dutch candlesticks, 
andgreat-grandmother’s 
china, and the Sheffield 
orange cups, and most 
of all, the crystal bowl. 
They were hers because 
they were in the house 
which she had inher- 
ited. And the rest of 
the family had raged. 
They had no case in 

~. law, but they felt they 
had a case in equity. 
They had written to 
Edith, and she had re- 
plied crisply on thin 
foreign notepaper that 
what she had she would 
keep. Reading between 
the lines they had read 
the truth, that she was 
glad to withhold that 
which they wanted. 
They had cast her off. 
If they would have 
none of her, they should 
have none of her pos- 
sessions. 

And now she was 
back from those elusive 
lands to which she had 

fled, and was packing a trunk....the Grey 
Little Grandmother had a sense of keen 
distress. “They belong in the old house.” 

“Do you think she cares for that? She'll 
probably sell them. Why, the bowl alone 
is worth a fortune!” 

“A fortune—?” 

“Yes—a small one. I dropped into a shop 
on Fifth Avenue last year and asked a 
dealer. He’s written to me several times 
since. He’s crazy to get hold of it.” 

The price Mark mentioned was astound- 
ing. “Of course if it was mine I wouldn’t 
sell it. But Edith—! She’ll be glad of the 
chance!” 

“She may need the money.” 

“T need it. But do you think Id let a 
thing like that go out of the family? It 
belongs to my children—to my grand- 
children.” 

She had nothing to say in answer, but 
after a little she ventured, “Is she changed ?” 

“T couldn’t see her face.” 

“Poor Edith.” 

“Mother!” a sharp note. 

“T know you can’t forgive her, Mark.” 

“Disgrace isn’t an easy thing to bear.” 

“She was young and foolish.” 

“She was young and—wicked.” 

She sighed, “I know. But I always think of her as a little 
girl—with her curls, and her hand in mine.” 

“But she ran away with another woman’s husband.” 

The words seemed to ring clamorously through the serene 
old room. So, too, had the Black Sheep, long ago, jangled all 
the bells of family pride when she broke the rules which had 
bound them honorably for generations. 

But the Grey Little Grandmother who was old and wise, 
and whose ear was tuned to finer harmonies than pride, 
sighed again and said, “Do you know, I should like to have 
her here with me for Christmas dinner.” 
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“Here!” . 

“Yes. It couldn’t hurt me, could it—? ....And it might 
help her. It isn’t as if Emily were here and the children.” 

“Not in this house, ever—. I mean that, Mother. She 


Never, never again.” 


shall never cross my threshold 

It was not his house, 
but she did not remind 
him that it was her 
own. She waited for a 
moment before she 
said, “Do you remem- 
ber, Mark, how she 
came here one Christ- 
mas eve? You had 
made her a little ship 
and it was on the tree?” 

Never had she seen 
his face look as it 
looked now, except on the night when the news had come of 
Edith’s flight. And he was saying, “It is because I remember 
the boy who worshipped her that I am—hard—” 

He rose abruptly from the table and went out to the barn. 
The Little Grey Grandmother rose, too, and went into the 
dairy to skim the cream from the round pans. The cream 
was thick and yellow, and the floor was painted yellow, so 
that even at night there was the effect of sunshine. And 
while she skimmed the cream, she thought a great deal about 
what her son had said. And when Helga came in to get the 
sour milk to set on the back 
of the stove for cheese, the 
Grey Little Grandmother had 





He seemed a little startled at that. Asked his mother: 
“Are you?” 

“T think Iam. Yes.” 

And she was happy. And the reason she was happy was 
because she was never sorry for herself. She was always sorry 


\ » 


for other people and trying to make them comfortable. And 
just now she was very sorry for Edith. 

The snow was deep, but it was not far to the old home- 
stead at the foot of the hill. Jan drove her over. The house, 
as they approached, loomed dark and still. It was a long 
rambling edifice, with the kitchen in a wing at right angles 
to the great parlor where Mark had seen the light. 

It was through the kitchen door that The Grey Little 
Grandmother entered. Quietly. “It’s a surprise, Jan,” she 
told him. “Coming in this way, she won't see us.” 


rock on the stove; the coals glowed like hot red eyes through 
the slits of the dampers, and the dead kitchen was alive again! 

When Jan was gone, and she was at last alone, the Grey 
Little Grandmother opened the kitchen door and looked out 
into the hall. The hall was as dead as the kitchen had been 
Years ago when life 
had flowed warm 
through the house, 
there had always been 
the sound of heartbeats 
—tick-tock, tick-tock, 
a steady comfortabie 
sound which kept one 
company. 

The clock was at the 
other end near the par- 
lor door. The Grey 
Little Grandmother 
went swiftly and soundlessly along the strip of faded carpet 
She was old, but her straight, small figure was young, She 
wore a black dress with crisp white bands at her neck and 
wrists, and she seemed to belong in that wainscoted hall with 
its old clock, as a bit of old ivory belongs in an inlaid cabi- 
net. She was a part of it—merged into it by a sort of 
spiritual inheritance. 

She stopped in front of the clock and began to wind it, 
and immediately the slow sound woke the echoes in that 
still, cold house—tick-tock—tick-tock. 

Then all at once, the door 
of the parlor flew open, and 
a voice said, “WHO IS 
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made up her mind. “You can 
have the whole day tomor- 
row, Helga, instead of the af- 
ternoon. I shan’t need you.” 

“Do you think I'll leave 
you alone,” Helga said vio- 
lently. 

“I shan’t be alone. I am 
going out. I am going out 
for dinner.” 

It would have been useless 
to tell Mark what she had 
planned. He would have op- 
posed -it, and that would have 
spoiled it all. The simplest 
thing was to do as she pleased, 
and to decide afterwards 
whether she would let him 
know. She did not, of course, 
know whether Edith would 
see her. She might, indeed, 
find the door shut in her face. 
But she would take the 
chance. She had, indeed, a 
secret sense of elation in the 
thought of her adventure. 

Lying awake that night, 
with the snow sweeping 
against her windows. she told 
herself that she would take the 
dinner with her. Edith, in that 
lonely house, would probably 
have a makeshift menu. The 
child had never ‘had domestic 
qualities. Only her beauty, 
and a soft, affectionate charm 
of manner. It was hard to 
think of her alone. The sequel 
to her mad romance had been 
tragic. The man had died, a 
month after his marriage with 
Edith. His wife had divorced 
him to make it possible. 

Well. ...anyhow she would 
have Helga roast a chicken— 
Mark could take the turkey 
...Emily” mother would not, 
naturally, be prepared for 
such a crowd. It would be 
easy enough to reheat the 
chicken and vegetables in the 
oven at the old house. And to 
share some of the good things 
that she and Helga had iaade 
for the feast. And the tarts 
She remembered the little 
Edith of long ago had loved 
tarts! 

How the snow fiuttered 
against the window. Like the 
wings of some soft bird. She 
loved nights like this. It was 
in the winter that she had come to this house, a bride.. 

She was up very early the next morning. Jan killed the 
chicken, and Helga got it ready. They did these things fur- 
tively, although she had not pledged either of them to se- 
crecy. They seemed, intuitively, to understand the situation 
They were always, indeed, her allies, in a house of rather 
dominant personalities. They often helped her to have her 
way, unobtrusively, but none the less effectively. 

It was still snowing when, after breakfast, Mark rode away 
with two great hampers in the back of his car. He kissed his 
mother before he went, and said with a touch of compunc- 
tion, “I hope you don’t think I am selfish—going off like this.” 

“I shall be perfectly happy.” 

“Take care of her, Helga.” 

Helga surveyed him with brooding eyes. “She takes care 
of herself. I never see su woman. Always happy.” 














The kitchen, with its closed shutters was still and cold and 
dead—a perfect corpse of a kitchen, with no fire in the stove. 
But presently Jan had one blazing. And after a few moments 
the little grandmother emerged from her fur coat and began 
to unpack the hamper she had brought, the kettle began to 


WINDING THE CLOCK?” 

The Grey Little Grand 
mother turned and faced the 
slender woman in the straight 
green gown: 

oe 

“Aunt Edith!” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you know I was 


“Mark?” A_ white hand 
caught at the silver beads 
which set off the green gown. 

“Ves. He saw you through 
the window.” 

“When ?” 

“Last night.” 

The woman shivered. “So 
it was he who was there? I 
thought I heard footsteps on 
the porch...but when I 
looked there were only the 
tracks in the snow.” 

“My dear, did he frighten 
you?” 

“No. Nothing frightens me 
now but—memories.” 

She stopped and_ turned 
back into the parlor. “It’s 
warmer in here,” she said. “I 
haven’t tried to keep the rest 
of the house comfortable—. 
I am not used to making 
fires.” 

The Grey Little Grand- 
mother had vague ideas of 
how one kept warm in France 
Charcoal, perhaps. And, then, 
too, there were those elusive 
lands where no fires were 
needed. 

The chairs in the parlor 
were heaped with garments. 
Young Edith cleared one of 
them, going on into the ad- 
joining bedroom with her 
arms loaded. “I’ll be back in 
a moment,” she said. 

The Grey Little Grand- 
mother sat down and looked 
about her. It had been a long 
time since she had been in 
this staid, dark room with its 
stiff furniture and staring 
family portraits. But now it 
was not staid and stiff—it 
glowed and_ sparkled, like 
some somber casket with the 
lid lifted to show a shining 
treasure. The great trunk in 
the center of the room was 
open and half-packed. Things which might have come out 
of the trunk were thrown about everywhere—shimmering 
gowns in flame and silver and orange—a Spanish shawl 
flaunting its red roses—a scarf heavy with sequins, a fur 
wrap with turquoise lining dragging its length across the 
corner of the rosewood piano. The Little Grey Grandmother 
noted that the things which had once been on the piano were 
not there—the Dutch candlesticks which had lighted it when 
years ago young Edith had played. 

The older Edith had played that piano too, in her girlhood. 
It was inlaid with mother-of-pearl. She had always thought 
it a lovely thing. And it was lovelier now than ever, with 
that sumptuous wrap across its corner. 

There was something else on the piano—back at the end 
so that it caught only now and then a golden flick of the fire- 
light. It was the crystal bowl! Brought [Turn to page 59! 
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Irs Feesie Licut SHone On A Littce Carr. 


FEATHERBEDS 


OUNG Mrs. Eva walked 
quickly down the steep hill to 
the bridge. She was hopin 


that she would find the jingle nearly 

full and ready to start. She was so 

impatient to get into the delights 

of the town that she felt she could 

not bear to sit twiddling her thumbs 

while the necessary half-dozen pas 

sengers slowly collected. She could 

not have afforded the shilling that 

it would have cost her to charter 

the jingle for herself. Luckily it was market day, and jingle 

after jingle was rattling over the humped stone bridge and 

along the straight road bordered by ugly villas that went 

into Penzance. She secured the last place in one that was 

just about to start, and as she squeezed into its canvas 

shielded interior and met the warm breath of humanity 

and heard the jovial pleasantries about “sitting familiar,” 

she began to feel alive again for the first time for weeks 

She often thought that she was nearly dead, out at the farm 
“Featherbeds by name and featherbeds by nature!” she 

would declare viciously. A dead-alive, sleepy existence that 


nearly choked you . . Out at Featherbeds she never saw 
a soul except the cowman and the one servant and the 
woman who came to help with the weekly wash—except, ot 
course, Johnnie—but there was no excitement in seeing 


Johnnie once you were married to him 

Now, seated in the warm, stuffy jingle, jolting along 
the bumpy road, she felt as though the past year had fallen 
away from her, as though she were back again in the 
exciting days of her girlhood. True, she had lived at’a farm 
then, but a bigger farm, where she was not treated as a 
servant but as what she was, the niece of the farmer’s wile 
who had always encouraged the young men to come in 
and see her niece and herself when the farmer was out of 
the way. Her mother had never quite liked Auntie Bell, 
but then, after all, her mother was old-fashioned 

“Well, Tamsin Eva, it do be rare and seldom we see you 
down along,” said jolly old Sam Glasson, his broad red 
face shining in the comparative dimness of the enclosed jingle 
“You be kept main and busy at Featherbeds, simminly.” 

“She’m a keeper at home like all good wives should be,” 
said the younger Sam a little jeeringly, from his corner. 

“And that’s as it should be, my dear. Don’t ’ee pay no 
heed to the men-folk!” cried old Mrs. Cotton. “You've 
got a fine young man to home and I'll lay you aren't 
wanting anything more!” 

Tamsin dimpled and glowe’. It was so delightful to b 
the centre of attention once again. Her feeling of happine 
grew; the drizzle of rain outside, the friendly chaffing voice 
after the loneliness of Featherbeds, intoxicated her with 
strange sense oO! joy. 

Young Mr. Blaizey, whom she hardly knew, the manager 
of the new grocery stores in Newlyn Harbour, was sitting 
by the door and now he drew a bag of mixed sweets from 
the pocket of his raincoat, and handed them round, begin 
ning with her. She felt that he admired her—that her 


quick, breathless entry had stirred him to notice her—and 
her happiness grew. The sweets somewhat impeded conver 
sation and she was able to think of the afternoon that lay 
before her—the shopving, the tea and gossip with her 


t 
mother, the visit to tu. pictures, the del 
trong black tea before she caught the h ’ j 
if she were lucky, a lift in the cart of some friendly farmer 
who might be going near Featherbeds on his homeward 
way. Even if this didn't happen she didn’t mind very much 
What did a long walk up the hill matter when her brain 


ul last cup of 
ird jingle or, 
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What is it, that, in the final analy- 
sis, takes the measure of every man 
of us? ® Is it brute strength that 
rides rough-shod over all obstacles 
to the capture of the heart's desire? 
& Or, is it rather gentleness—the 
simple, unselfish gentleness of a lit- 
tle child? ® In this revealing story 
of a wife’s discovery of her own 
husband’s character, and of the in- 
dissoluble bonds which made them 
forever one, you will find one of the 
most exquisite Christmas stories of 
any year, and one which tells you the 
real measure of a man. 


would still be busy with the delights that had been hers? 
Johnnie could get his own supper. She would not hurry 
back for that. She might even drop in at Auntie Bell’s and 
perhaps Uncle, or one of the young men, would take her 
home in the high-wheeled cart. Auntie Bell might tell her 
fortune with the cards as she had been wont to do in days 





gone by when she had lived there 

Her mother was waiting for her 
in the parlour of the little bow- 
fronted house down by the harbour, 
and, as she was folded to that 
stout black-cloth bosom, she thought 
that you never knew how fond you 
were of your mother until you had 
goneto live away from her for good. 
Going“to Auntie Bell’s hadn’t been 
definite and final like going to live 
at Featherbeds as Mrs. Johnnie 

Eva had been. How nice it was to be home again! 

Tea was already laid on the parlour table; such a tea— 
with potted meats, and a nice pink ham, and plenty of 
saffron cake. 

There were four cups, Tamsin noticed. They were for 
Primrose Pengelly and for the new lodger, Mr. Snaith, her 
mother informed her. 

That was splendid. She had hoped to see Primrose and 
have a good old talk. What was Mr. Snaith like? 

“Quite the gentleman,” said Mrs. Kelynack. A traveller 
in soft goods and a nice civil-spoken young fellow. He 
had taken her twice to the pictures, and it was not every 
young man that bothered to do that with an old woman. 

He was staying seme time, it appeared. He was interested 
in several businesses in that part of the world, and that 
was why he was in her nice comfortable lodgings. “A home 
lifethat’s what he likes,” said Mrs. Kelynack. 

Tamsin felt a slight surprise at the recollection of this 
deseription when she made the acquaintance of Mr. Snaith. 
If it was home life he liked, it was the homes of other 
people and not one of his own, she thought to herself on a 
flash of shrewdness, as she met the bright, dark eyes of 
Mr. Snaith. There was something bright and dark about his 
whole personality—something quick and lively—very dif- 
ferent from Johnnie Eva’s gentle fairness. Mr. Snaith’s little 
dark moustache was so neat, so small, so pointed, it looked 
as though it had just alighted on his upper lip and might 
fly away at any moment. His beautifully brushed hair, his 
quick slender hands and the smartness of his clothes all 
pleased Tamsin’s eye, after the months spent at Featherbeds 
Johnnie was clean enough she would allow, but his work 
was dirty and he was too tired when he came in of an 
evening to do more than change his great boots, caked 
with mud. She had loved—she supposed she did still love— 
Johnnie’s great shoulders, his broad reddened neck, so tanned 
it was darker than the curving point of fair hair that fitted 
into the little hollow at the back of his head. She had a 
passing recollection now of an afternoon when Johnnie 
had lain at her feet in the heather, when he was courting 
her. She remembered how she put out her hand and slipped 
it down the back of his head until her fingers rested on his 
neck, and how he had caught her hand and pressed his 
cheek against it, wordless. She had known what he meant, 
and how he felt, and his lack of words did not matter. 
But it did matter now in daily life at Featherbeds, when 
she sometimes thought she could scream in her frantic 
craving for the give and take of conversation. 

There was no lack of words about Mr. Snaith. Tea was 
a merry meal. He had travelled a lot in foreign parts. He 
was a London man and his quick clipped accent sounded 
delicious in her ears after the slow country drawl. He in- 
sisted on taking them all out to the pictures, and Tamsin 
could see that Primrose was a little annoyed at this. She 
had probably imagined, thought Tamsin, that Mr. Snaith 
would want to take her alone, but Tamsin knew by the 
tinkling something which always told her when men were 
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iterested in her, that it was not Primrose’s pink and white 
ind gold that could attract Mr. Snaith when her own 
larkness and pallor, her slimness and her quick retorts, 
were there to bewilder and excite him 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Snaith, as they sat in the 
darkness of the cinema, her mother on one side of her and 
he on the other, between her and her friend, “do you know 
ou make me think of a gipsy. You're not like any of the 
ther girls one meets, somehow.” 

Tamsin glanced in mock anxiety at her parent, who was 
absorbed in watching the antics portrayed on the screen 

“You mustn’t say that, 
Mr. Snaith,” she whis 
pered. “My dad’s mother 
was a gipsy woman and 
it’s a thing that’s thought 
very badly of in the 
family. My grandfather 
fell in love with her when 
he saw her sitting on the 
steps of her caravan 
making baskets, and he 
married her at Sancreed Church with all the gipsy men 
threatening to bash his head in and all his own family 
refusing to speak to him.” 

“No!” ejaculated Mr. Snaith. “I say, that’s very romantic, 
isn’t it?” 

“I suppose it is really,” said Tamsin. “But it took the 
family a long while to get used to it. Mother’s always 
been scared that I would 
take after my grand- 
mother because I’m so 








“There’s four strangers—there’s a dark man with his 
thoughts on you—and then there’s another man and a 
woman and a child—but it don’t seem as though it was 
you and Johnnie and a babe, but some other folk alto- 
gether—and there’s something queer about ‘un—I can’t 
make ’un out.” 

Uncle came back, looming big and red in the doorway. 
The cart was ready, standing out in the barnyard and 
Tamsin went out with him, leaving Auntie Bell still 
pursing her lips in puzzledom over the bright array of 
cards laid out on the table in the lamplight before her 

Autumn drew in; the reddened 
leaves dropped off and were dug 
carefully into a pit for leaf- 
mould, out at Featherbeds. The 
days grew shorter, and the flocks 
of migrating birds settled for a 
moment on the moorland op 
posite the house, in a flutter of 
wings and a cloud of loud chirp- 
ing before they started off on 
their long voyage over the sea. 
Johnnie was out all day at the tail of his plough and 
Tamsin would have felt life to be nearly unbearable, had it 
not been for Mr. Snaith. For her refusing his offer to see 
her home did not seem to have offended him—quite the 
contrary. 

He could hardly pretend he had business at Land’s End 
and so the little pretenses that might have been so mis- 
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on a Sunday for that purpose, but he did not seem quite 
to hit it off with Johnnie somehow. 

“He’m a smart. chap enough I don’t doubt,” said Johnnie, 
“but a bit too smart for my liking. He wouldn’t know 
one end of a pitchfork from t’other!” 

“And what if he doesn’t!” flared Tamsin. “He doesn’t 
have to spend his time forking muck!” 

“’Tes a man’s job, anyway,” said Johnnie mildly. “Better 
than running round with patterns of women’s gear trying to 
find some one who will be silly enough to buy ’em!” 

“It’s a gentleman’s trade, anyway!” said Tamsin sharply. 

“Tes a woman's 
trade!” said Johnnie. 

Tamsin felt she hated 
Johnnie because he 
wasn’t jealous; he ought 
to have been jealous; he 
had no business to be so 
sure of her. And then, 
mingling with her re- 
sentment, a little fear be- 
gan to creep in, for she 
began to realize that she was not sure of herself, It was 
not, she told herself, that she didn’t love Johnnie. Such a 
child Johnnie seemed in his unsuspecting confidence that, 
while it irritated her, it touched her, too. 

Yet she knew that it was not Johnnie, but Fred Snaith, who 
was making life once more a vivid and exciting thing for her. 
The humdrum life at Featherbeds was a thing of the past now. 

Autumn gave way to 
December storms, and 
though Fred had to go 








like her in looks.” r= 


up country fairly often, 





“What was she afraid 
you’d do?” whispered 
Mr. Snaith, looking side- 
long at her from the 
bright, dark eyes which 
had themselves a gipsy- 
ish look. 

It gave Tamsin a curi- 
ous sensation, that inti- 
mate glance. She felt as 
though he had taken her 
hand, and she glanced 
down at her lap, where 
her own hands lay prim- 
ly folded together. She 
felt oddly frightened and, 
instead of replying, fixed 
her attention upon the 
flickering screen. 

“How are you getting { 
home ?” Mr. Snaith asked | 
her as they issued forth 
from the heated cinema | 
into the murky drizzle of 
Market Jew Street. 

“Jingle, and then 
walking.” 

“Nonsense! You can’t 
walk home on a dark 
night like this. I'll take 
you in my car. Wouldn’t 
that be best, Mrs. 
Kelynack ?” 

“Eh?” said mother. | 

“I’m saying that your 
daughter can’t go home 
alone on a dark night 
like this. I’d better run 
her home in my car.” 

“My! you always was 
lucky, Tamsin!” giggled 
Primrose, enviously. And 
even to her own surprise 
Tamsin heard herself re- 
fusing—and refusing in 
a way that showed she 
meant what she said. She 
did not want that drive 
home with Mr. Snaith. 

And yet when she was 
seated in the jingle she 
felt curiously flat and 
dull That delightful 
glow which she had ex- 
perienced in the other 
‘nzle earlier had left 
n thing behind it for 
this second journey. 











he was never away more 
than three days at the 
most and returned to 
West Penwith as though 
it had been his home. 
But he no longer lodged 
with Mrs. Kelynack. 

He stayed at the 
Western, like the other 
business men, and, in- 
stead of coming the 
whole way to Feather- 
beds, he would drive 
out in his little car 
to a wood that lay in a 
curve of the moorland, 
and there Tamsin would 
meet him and they would 
picnic together in a de- 
serted cottage that stood 
at the wood’s edge. 

It was a queer, primi- 
tive emotion; she felt 
stiff and _ self-conscious 
with it as she went with 
Fred into the empty cot- 
tage. The knocking at 
her senses was so strong 
it frightened her and she 
was shocked, too, by the 
recollection that just 
so had ler body be- 
haved a brief year ago, 
with Johnnie. 

She busied herself 
laying and lighting a fire, 
opening the little win- 
dows and helping Fred 
to pile a great litter of 
bracken into a seat; then 
she spread out her little 
picnic and they ate her 
pasties and apples with 
an embarrassment be- 
tween them that they had 
not felt before. 

Tamsin kept Fred at 
arm’s length after that 
first picnic, and he grew 
more ardent, so that he 
was now frankly making 
love to her, instead of 
merely plying her with 
compliments, as he had 
done at first. Tamsin 
grew a little frightened 
—and yet still the game 
was too entrancing to 











The walk up Paul Hill 








give up, and she felt a 











seemed interminable and, 
almost without meaning 
to, she turned into the 
gate of Auntie Bell’s farm. , 
The kitchen was warm 
and glowing. Auntie Bell 
greeted her affectionately 
and her spirits lifted a little once more. Uncle said he would 
take her home, and while he was out harnessing the mare 
Auntie Bell told the cards for her. Tamsin felt a rising 
excitement to which she had long been a stranger as she sat, 
chin on hands, bent over the table watching Auntie Bell’s face. 
“°Tes queer,” said Auntie Bell. “’Tes rare and queer, and 
I can’t get at the meaning of it. There’s a childbed here— 
and yet it don’t seem to be you. I can’t make ’un out!” 
“Isn’t there any stranger in my cards?” asked Tamsin 
carelessly. Auntie Bell might look for something romantic! 


Tuere Was No Excitement In Seeinc Jonnnige Once You Were Marriep To Him 


leading in their early intercourse vere not employed. Frankly 
he came to see her because he thought it would do her good 
to be taken out in his car and, since he always took her 
into Penzance to see her mother, who could say a word 
against his kindly offices? 

Mr. Snaith even made Johnnie’s acuaintance, coming out 


little stirring of triumph, 
for she had known very 
well, although she had 
not admitted it to her- 
self, that at first Fred 
Snaith was only playing 
a game with her that he 
had often played before and that now, against his will, 
it had turned to something more violent. 

At length he was urging her to go away with him—to 
leave Johnnie and Featherbeds—to leave the little circle of 
friends and relations in Penzance—and start afresh with 
him up in London where nobody would know her. 

“You can trust me—I swear you can!” he kept on re- 
peating. “I’ll stick to you through everything! You’ve got 
me, and that’s about the size of it! I tell you I'll never let 
you down if you'll only trust me. If [Turn to page 94] 
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FEW months ago I came to you, 
A dear kindly friends of McCall 
Street, with a little article 

about my beautiful Mother, and I 
ended by saying she would be back 
home in a few weeks, and how happy 
we would be to have her with us again. 
She finished the work she had planned 
in Catalina and returned to Los Angeles 
early in November, but it was only a 
few short weeks until a terrible auto 
mobile accident took her from us al 
most instantly. So now our hearts are 
broken, but we must “carry on” bravely, 
as we know she would have us do 
Although she is away, her indomitable 
will, her intense personality, and valiant 
spirit still dominate; and before I make 
decisions I find myself wondering it 
“Mother would like it” just as in the old 
days when I could run and ask her advice 
As I look back over the years, it 
appears to me that the two most notice 
able things about Mother were her 
eyes and her hands. You could read 
instantly approval or disapproval in her 
eyes. They were a clear, cool gray 
with brown splotches; she often jok 
kingly called them “cat eyes.” They 
had a piercing quality when she gazed 
straight at you that penetrated to the 
very depths of your soul, and she read 
character almost infallibly. She had a 











keenness and a sweep of vision that 
were almost uncanny, and invaluable to 
her in her field work. She had a great 
sense of humor, and how those eyes 
twinkled and danced when she threw 
back her head and laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks! 

I think the thing that struck me most 
forcibly as Mother lay sleeping, was 
the absolute quiet of her hands. They 
were not beautiful hands in the sense 
of being well kept or perfectly mani 
cured, but they were hands made beau 
tiful, as some faces are made beau 
tiful, by constant work and toil for 
others. Hers were suck busy hands 
they fluttered over everything, the vel 
vet cheek or silky curls of a baby, the 
texture of rich tapestry or embroidery 
the down on a butterfly wing, or the 
grain in a beautiful piece of wood 
Things she liked and admired, she loved 
to touch, and she ran her fingers over 
them with a daintiness and a delicacy 
of touch which is given to few people 
Bui it must have been because she knew 
how to handle things, and never left 
them disturbed or with a mark of any 
kind. If she saw a finger-print or little 
spot on any china or wood work, 
either in her own home or someone's 
else, she always took her handkerchief 
and carefully polished it 

Flower magic was in Mother’s finger 
tips, and everything she planted grew 
In fact, she studied the wants and needs 
of flowers and birds with the same 
painstaking care that she studied the 
needs of humans, and helped them with 
the same degree of unselfish generosity 
In the old days when we did field work 
together, I have seen her stop the horse 
clamber down from the buggy, and 
straighten a wild flower, broken by 
some careless foot, pat the dirt around 
it, prop it up with a stick or stone 
straighten the petals and leaves care 
fully, and give it a drink from her 
thermos bottle. 

So it is that the impression of her 
hands, hovering over everything, stays 
with me. One of my most prized pos 
sessions is the simple little string of 
beads, given to her by one of my 
kiddies years ago, that she fingered 
constantly as she dictated her books 
and articles. It is made up of smooth, 
brightly colored shells, with bits of amethyst crystal 
between each one, and she liked to study them and 
watch the lights in them as they ran through her 
fingers, for Mother loved color, and she used to 
remark that she “must be part Indian.” 
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To the thousands of friends of Gene Stratton-Porter, we are 
happy to announce that a number of editorials, written for 
her great McCall audience, and found among Mrs. Stratton- 
Porter’s unpublished manuscripts at the time of her death, 
will appear in McCall’s for some months to come. Found, too, 
was the manuscript of a novel—*The Magic Garden,” a ro- 
mance as exquisite, as compelling, as deeply moving as this 
author’s last success ‘‘The Keeper of the Bees.’’ This, McCall’s 
expects to publish some time during 1926. ® & But what was 
Gene Stratton-Porter like, herself—in her home, to her family? 
How did she walk, talk, laugh? What books did she read, and 
what amusements did she most enjoy? These are things which 
everyone who has loved Gene Stratton-Porter the writer wants 
to know; and these are told here, in this intimate and reveal- 
ing article, in which Gene Stratton-Porter’s daughter shares 
some of her sweetest memories of her mother with the countless 
others who have loved her too. 
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Mother had a distinctive way of 
speaking and writing. I think it was 
this manner of expression, the fact 
that her ideas and ideals were pecu- 
liarly her own, and that they were 
given to her readers in an inimitable, 
original way that has more or less 
baffled the critics. The critics, who sat 
smug and secure in their city offices and 
criticized, while Mother _ struggled 
through swamps and over ploughed 
fields, fought her way through thorns, 
quicksands, and poison snakes and in- 
sects, to give her readers the bit of 
Natural History which they craved, in 
the common vernacular of the day, did 
not “get what Mother was driving at.” 
It never entered their self-sufficient 
heads that Mother’s ambition might 
not be to write a masterpiece of literary 
perfection, but rather to offer her audi- 
ence something new and inspiring, and 
give it to them in a different and in- 
structive manner. Mother once wrote: 
“As to whether or not what I write is 
literature, I never bother my head.” 
And she was quite correct. The sales 
her work had, the prices it commanded, 
and her host of friends and admirers, 
all prove that she accomplished her 
purpose without perfection of literary 
style, and that her work was popular 
among all classes and kinds, from the 
college professor to the prisoner behind 
bars. 

How de I know these things? Because 
during the past twenty-five years I have 
read hundreds of letters from people in 
all stations of life, and from many 
different countries. The comments they 
make, and the different viewpoints they 
have, constitute material for much in- 
teresting study. They wrote to Mother 
in the utmost confidence that they 
would be accorded sympathetic under- 
standing. She spent many hours of her 
valuable time answering these letters, 
but obviously, she could not answer all, 
as some days her mail was tremendous. 
When we urged her to rest or play 
during the little leisure time she had, she 
only smiled in her slow way, and said 
that these letters were from her people 
who loved her, that they believed in 
her, they expected an honest opinion 
and they must not be disappointed! 
Many of them were not considered 
valueless and thrown into the waste 
basket after they were answered. In a 
little room just off Mother’s study there 
is a case of drawers, and these drawers 
are filled with letters tied in packages, 
and each labeled—whom they are from, 
and when they were answered. They 
meant much to her; they were her 
applause, and she thrived on it, just as 
an actor on the stage thrills at applause 
from his audience. 

And now that she is gone, the letters 
keep on coming. Trying to keep faith 
with her and do what she would like, 
we have answered each one; but ob- 
viously we cannot carry on long corre- 
spondence with each one. They all con- 
tain words of sympathy and comfort 
for her little family who are left behind, 
and tell practically the same story—how 
much she helped them, and what joy 
they found in her simple nature stories. 
For her ideas of life were not complex 
and complicated. The were based on a 
few fundamental principles, and Love 
—love of God, love of Nature, and 
love of her fellowmen. She believed in- 
deed that she was her “brother’s keeper,” 
and that if you kept the Command- 
ment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
you kept all the others. What of grief 
or suffering was sent to her she endured 
with a serene repose and calm dignity, 
with no outward show of emotion; always in a way 
that was a help and comfort to others, never fal- 
tering in her implicit belief in God’s Plan, which some 
day we will understand. Now, we who are left in 
sorrow cannot do less. It is the memory of Mother’s 
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Every reader of McCall’s will be deeply 
interested in the movement inaugurated 
by the Indiana Federation of Clubs to 
purchase the beautiful, wooded tract— 
Limberlost—at Sylvan Lake near Rome 
City, Indiana, which was the home of 
Gene Stratton-Porter, for a State Park 
which will be a great national memorial 
to America’s most beloved woman writer. 





morial to a great national figure, the 
name of every contributor will be entered 
in The Gene Stratton-Porter Memorial 
Book which will be kept there forever. ® ® 
Because McCall’s feels that many of our 
readers will want to share in this great 
memorial to her, we have arranged that 
you may send your contribution to Mc- 
Call’s, and it will be forwarded and form- 




















we climbed barbed wire 


was tremendous courage that Here in the one hundred and twenty acres ally acknowledged by the Gene Stratton- fences, waded streams and 
fact will be my inspiration to ° . : climbed trees, trudged over 
satin, keep trying, when alt of woodland, swamp and meadow a ref- Porter Memorial Park Committee of uate aienak Geen 
ae things else fail. ; uge will be found for the birds, and wild which Mrs. O. M. Pittinger is president. thing or any = a 
able, i esti most often > . ‘ a bi st. nen, having 
_ an - 3 poe Gueee Int flowers which Gene Stratton-Porter loved Money for this fund should be sent in Bae Mihi aged forty 
dove a ae pg ag a sowell, ® & The sum of $50,000 is needed cheque, postal order or postage stamps, yng cop beware 
} and 1e oug $s C day, s é $s be- 
zgled minds of those who have to purchase the land and buildings which and addressed to The Gene Stratton- came accustomed to us; 
— a ny > a Pet include the famous Limberlost Cabin Porter Memorial, care of McCall’s Mag- ee. Fe grote 
1 in help and joy, = +‘ which was the author’s workshop. Gifts to azine, 236 West 37th Street, New York — branches, oo >. 
it of have gone out suffering. : 3 : : : : : . tired to a vantage poin 
d, in can tell you truthfully, this fund are coming in various amounts, City, or if you prefer, it may be sent di- from which we could see 
, did dear friends of hers, that . eas the old ones as they came 
at” she did not. The laht went none being too great and none too small. rectly to Mrs. O. M. Pittinger, State School so aaah Genet itiiae. endl 
cient out instantly, and it did And that this may be truly a nation’s me- for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. ® later, as they fed the 
night not come back. young ones. We trailec 
erary Only two days before from forty to sixty feet of 
audi Mother was taken from hose behind us, with a 
and us we returned from a rubber bulb on the end, so 
d in- week among the famous that any time anything 
rote: redwoods, the giant se- interesting happened, all 
ite is quoias of Santa Cruz and we had to do was to 
ead.” Muir Woods. In the grove squeeze the bulb and we 
sales of big trees at Santa Cruz had it. This was not easy 
nded, she strayed away from us work, and I have seen 
\irers, several times, and we could Mother tire out two strong 
her see her among the ferns men—for the pictures you 
erary and undergrowth, study- see do not show the awful 
pular ing, admiring and thinking. heat of a July day in 
1 the And in Muir Woods she Indiana, the wasps, mos- 
ehind followed a babbling little quitoes, insects, snakes, 
stream until she became thorns, or the swampy 
cause completely lost from us, mire under foot. 
have and after we had hunted I never wil! forget how 
ale in for a while I heard her we fought to save Mother 
many familiar, “Woo—oo—oo,” from a sunstroke, the re- 
they and then a very small voice sult of walking over a 
they from far away called, Rng a = —. a 
h in- I lost?” I am sure that, paraphernalia, an ght- 
other had she lived, we would ing her way through the 
they have been given some tangled undergrowth of 
nder- beautiful writing as a re- the river bank until she 
f her sult of her exploration, found a clump of pink 
tters, for she was thrilled by the river mallows; then, over- 
or all, —— — meee of heated - she — — 
ous the aged redwoods. ing in the ice cold water 
play She studied all Nature up to her waist to photo- 
d, she with the same intense ab- graph them, because she 
| said sorption. She had the most could not get a proper 
eople cute hearing I have ever light on them from the 
ed in known, and when she was bank. She did stunts like 
inion afield, she heard sounds this continuously; nothing 
nted! that the ordinary individ- was too much or too diffi- 
dered ual misses. She got her cult. 
waste Natural History from the Mother kept up with 
In a great outdoors, not from the times to a certain ex- 
there books, and so her Nature tent. She did not drink or 
awers books have the same charm smoke or gamble, and she 
mom. as her fiction. They ring = wring age Pe 
rom, true. ese ings either. She 
The; Another greatly devel- loathed jazz music, but 
> her oped quality which Mother she was broader minded 
ust as had, and one which was than some of her genera- 
»lause indispensable to her work, tion. ae girl - was nut 
was her infinite and un- permitte o dance or 
letters limited patience. After play cards, and she always 
faith school was out in the resented it, so she allowed 
| like, spring, I used to go to the me to do both, and I also 
t ob- woods and fields with her had her permission to bob 
corre- every day. In those days my hair. She said she had 
| con- which were passed in Indi- always rolled her stock- 
mfort ina, we did not skim over ings, and she never wore 
ehind, the country in a car. We a corset, so she was ahead 
—how harnessed our faithful little of the styles in these things 
it joy horse to the “buggy” and many years ago. She was 
tories went jogging slowly and a good fellow and seldom 
mplex dustily to our destinations, refused to go anywhere if 
on a always several miles into she had the time. Even if 
Love the country. Sometimes she was not particularly 
and we had macadam roads, interested personally, there 
ed in- but more often we had just —_ was a. 7 ge = 
eper,” “pikes,” and if the country = se , , y > Lu ; ECOME / : uppermost in her minc 
oat was tet Se ede One Or Gene Srratron-Porter’s Favorite Watks In Tue Limpertost To Become A Strate Park that she might get some- 
yself,” wamps, as it usually was, thing out of it she could 
' grief we had only “corduroys.” use, so she went right 
idured In case you do not know along. = . went = 
ignity, what “corduroys” are, the us to Tia Juana to the 
: way ire roads built by laying s across the road, horse races, but instead of staying with us in our box, 
r fal- ibout two feet apart, so <)i0lw! could not sink she mingled with the crowds who were staking 
1 Some oo far in the mire. f y, the constant their money on the horses, and studied the faces of 
left in jolting of a journey of several m over such roads, the people. She made us drive her all about the 
other’s eaves one tired and sha! ! at the location, quaint little town [furn to page 74] 
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OUNG Bronson Alcott, known to the 
world today as the Father of Littl 
Women, struggling to obtain an edu 


cation in the pioneer New England of a 
century ago, discovered the great world of 
books through the magic pages of Pil 
grim’s Progress. 

The book gave a focus to his profoundly 
spiritual trend ef mind His mother 
brother was the rector of St. John’s, a tiny 
Eriscopal church at Waterbury, and Mrs 
Alcott hoped that Bronson would follow 
in his uncle’s footsteps The little boy used 
to ride behind his mother on horseback the 


four miles to St. John’s, and he record 
with what excitement he first saw a chur 
with a steeple, and how deeply he was im 
pressed by the beauty of the service Yet 


much as she desired that he enter the mi 
istry, his mother did not try to force th 
boy’s decision H s diary records 

“7 have reason to be grateful to my 


parents for leaving me free to choose an 
fashion a religious faith in accordan 
with my native temperament and gifts. I 
was taught to reverence and speak tl 


truth, and practice personal purity. I wa 
taught at school to recite the Westminster 
and Episcopal Catechisms. In the forma 
tion of my religious views I am not aware 
of being permanently influenced by any of 
my contemporaries. There is a spiritual, a 
there is a human heredity, a family creed 
and likeness.” 

Though he dreamed of being a clergy 
man, in a general way, Bronson’s thoughts 
from the time he was cleven or twelve and 
had exhausted the mental stores of the dis 
trict school, were on how and where he was 
to get an education. There was no money 
to send him anywhere. He had read and 
reread all the books in the neighborhood 
He worked very hard at the heavy routin 
of farm chores, worked uncomplainingly as 
his conscientious nature dictated, but wa 
all the time afflicted by a restlessness and 
a yearning for a gentler life that was far 
too precocious for a boy of twelve. Onl) 
his mother understood and sympathized 
for, bound like a galley slave to the heavy 
ceaseless labors of the farm wife, she too 
longed silently for the things that belonged 
to the brain and not to the body 

When he was thirteen, his uncle then liv 





ing in Cheshire, Conn., invited Bronson to spend the winter 
with him, acting as errand boy and helper while he attended 
the district school. It seemed like an overwhelmingly fine 
opportunity, and great were the preparations made by Mrs 
Alcott to send the boy away well provided with clothes. He 
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a 
made the“twelve mile trip, thrilled by the 
wonder of his*going, and feeling that the 
career of scholar was now assured to him 
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But at Cheshire a curiously significant sit- 
uation developed. 

The boys and girls of Cheshire made fun 
of the quiet country boy. Even his beauty 
became the butt of their imbecilic wit. 
Bronson was homesick; but more than that, 
he was deeply disappointed in the school 
itself. He tried to explain this to his uncle: 

“Tt’s all show, sir. They learn everything 
by rote, just as we did at Spindle Hill.” 

“But how else would they learn?” de- 








manded his astounded uncle. 

Bronson, tall for his thirteen years, his 
cheeks still pink, his fine blue eyes still with 
the sweetness and innocence of childhood in 
their depths, struggled with an idea only 
half formed and much too big for his years 

“What’s the use, uncle, of learning by 
rote when you don’t understand it? I can 
learn words by myself. What I want the 
teacher to show me is how to understand 
things!” 

“But the teacher will explain anything 
you ask about,” declared his uncle. 

Bronson shook his blond head, made sev- 
eral attempts, and finally said in his halting, 
gentle way, “What I want the teacher to do 
is to train the thing I understand with so 
he won’t have to explain what’s in the 
lesson books.” 

“You’d better get in the wood for the 
evening and not criticize your betters,” 
said Bronson’s uncle. 

“T’ve done my chores,” replied the boy 
“What I want to ask you, sir, is your per 
mission to stop going to school and spend 
my time reading, here in your library.” 

Uncle Tillotson’s good ministerial jaw 
almost clanked in his white frilled shirt 
front. “Why, you ungrateful young fool! 
Most certainly not! What childish evasion 
is this? Are you not the boy supposed to 
be eager for an education? Let’s hear no 
more of this nonsense, Bronson.” 


’ 








Bronson’s lips quivered and he made a 





YOUNG BRONSON ALCOTT IN VIRGINIA 





PAINTED By R. W. STEWaR! 


move that was to be characteristic of all 
the rest of his beautiful, thwarted life. 
“But uncle, I can educate myself, if you 
will give me leave to read all your books. 
And—and—if you can’t give me leave, I— 
I shall go back home. For I don’t want to 


be away from—from mother, and deprive father of my help 
on the farm just to have my memory trained.” 

His uncle’s voice was stern. It was a day when children 
were not allowed to express their preference. 

“You will return hom 


ow.” [Turn to page 67] 
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ing by ARNEY W EI PER and his confederates : be a glass on Tiger Island spying on you.” 
» I can of the Club of Forty Thieves are digging AWA] There was. Ray Wirt, of Stede’s Landing, just 
unt the for the sunken Red Moon galley near in with a jug of blockade whiskey for Tiger 


erstand Tiger Island, off the coast of North Carolina. Island, noticed the distant glare off Place-of- 
Opposed to them is Maddaleen Loveless, who Swans, used his night glasses, and reported to 


rything hopes to find the treasure ship near her own Bert Mewling that men were working by torch- 
island, Place-of-Swans. She is aided by John L light near The Old Man’s. “Aw,” said Mewling, P 
de sev- Lanier, a secret operative of an international “they wanta get their blinds done; they’s duckin’ eal. 
halting, police force. Lanier is a member of the Forty weather comin’.” 





r to do Club, as is another detective, Don Mayne, who is ; i But after a long observation with Wirt’s night 
vith so assisting him. Welper and his gang have black- A D glasses: “That looks funny, Ray. They’re 2- 
in the mailed Maddaleen’s young brother Dirck, and dredgin’.” ; 
they think they have driven him to commit “You reckon the Place-o’-Swans folk are 
for the suicide, but he is alive and helping Maddaleen in startin’ after treasure, too?” 
etters,” her search for the buried ship. News comes that “Jake Winch ain’t no booby, Ray. I guess 
Welper’s diver has found some silver coins but BY John Lanier ain’t, neither. Mebbe the Loveless 
ie boy no gold. girl set ’em to work. I reckon her brother was a 
ur per ea ; ; ROBERT W. CHAMBERS fool, and it may run in the family.” 
| spend FTER dinner Maddaleen and Lanier walked “It shore does look that a-way, Bert. See that 
ry.” out over the grass to the dock. “Torches AUTHOR OF “CARDIGAN,” dredge? See them buckets? I reckon some’n done 
al jaw on the cofferdam!” she exclaimed. “That’s odd.” “THE FIGHTING CHANCE,” tole ‘em we’ve struck sunken treasure, ’n’ that 
d shirt Splinter-wood torches were burning on the “THE HI-JACKERS,” ETC. Loveless girl has started ’em diggin’ like a passel 
x fool! cofferdam and aboard the dredging-scow. In the 0’ swan.” 
evasion red, smoky glare men’s forms were visible. “I Mewling walked slowly toward the Gay-Cet, 
sed to don’t understand that!” remarked Lanier. slouching along in his sea-boots, listening now to 
ear n ” bg one 8 er a wy ey r the ee ILLUSTRATED BY the yelling, and to the outrageous noise of an 
e fetched it, set it to his lips: “Hallo! Aboar« upright piano which sounded as though it were 
nade a the scow!” In a moment old Jake’s voice came back to MEAD SCHAEFFER being kicked and one to pieces. When he entered the 
of all reassure them. “What are you up to, Captain?” shouted Gay-Cat he saw that Mr. Potter was at the piano. The 
life. Lanier. piano appeared to be intact; it was merely Mr. Potter's 
if you “We dredged up a coupla funny ‘images just afore you technique that had deceived Mr. Mewling. 
books went to supper. When the ca’m come, thinks I, we’ll try it The occasion for vivacity at the Gay-Cat was the recovery, 
ve, I- again—” by a diver, from the hull of a sunken vessel, of about a 
vant to “Images!” repeated Lanier, the thrill of rising excitement thousand dollars’ worth of silver in pieces-of-eight. Not 
y help in his voice. “What kind of images, Captain?” one among the ‘members of the Forty Club present doubted 






“Waal, one’s a kinda bird, I reckon, ’n’ t’other’s a crab: 
’n’ they’re heavy ’n’ yaller; ’n’ if you ask me I reckon I’d 
say they’s gold.” 

“Bring them ashore and put out your lights. There may 


that The Red Moon galley had been located. Therefore, 
they were rejoicing. 

They were a picturesque company of ruffians. Barney 
Welper wore a red shirt, a red sash, and a red bandanna 
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twisted around his head. Sam Potter preferred a yellow silk 
shirt and a bandanna and velveteen-corduroy trousers; 
Harry Senix, Dan Supple, and Eugene Renton all were clad 
in gaudy odds and ends—big slouch hats, brilliant shirts and 
bandannas—and all were drinking Ray Wirt’s fiery, white 
“blockade” and yelling the songs that Sam Potter pounded 
out of the trembling piano. 

“Hey,” screeched Bert Mewling into Barney Welper’s ear, 
“they’s doin’s an’ gallivantin’s onto Place-o’-Swans.” 

Welper, slightly intoxicated, looked around at the Bonnet 
Bay man gravely, out of eyes no longer focussed: ““M—m, 
certainly,” he muttered; 
“what's it all about?” 

“Loveless folk, yon, is 


Barney’s safe that could send that snivelling cub to prison— 
unless his sister cares to buy him off.” 

“Isn’t she John Lanier’s girl?” 

“Eugene tells me that we’re through with John Lanier,” 
said Mrs. Wyvern, calmiy. “His girl acted up like a gay-cat 
and Eugene means to bump him off on sight. That’s what 
Eugene told me just now. I think he means to croak that kid.” 

“Where have they got the boy?” 

“Locked up in the tool-house. What do you think of that 
rotten kid faking a bump-off to fool us and getting away 
with it? Eugene says we ought to bump him off for fair. He 
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sister’s money good? Maybe it isn’t worth your trouble, but 
it’s good enough for a poor guy like me. After she’s bled 
white I don’t care what you do to the kid.” 
“T tell you,” insisted Renton, “we’d better bump him. It’s 
a safe job. He’s supposed to be dead. I don’t want that 
babbling kid running around and blabbing, so give me 
that key!” 
“Well, we’ll leave it in the door,” said Mayne pleasantly. 
As he put it into the key-hole Renton reached for it. 
“Don’t touch it,” smiled Mayne. 
‘“‘What’ll you do?” demanded Renton, scowling at the other. 
“Blow your bean to 
bits,” replied Mayne, stil! 
smiling. Renton reached 








for the key, found him- 

















started dredgin’, same as 








we uns!” shouted Mew 
ling. “They’s took to / 
dredgin’ by splinter-light 
at night! An’ they ain’t 
a-dredgin’ oysters!” 

“Let ‘em dredge,” re- 
torted Welper, owlishly. 
“We've got The Red 
Moon.” 

Renton, paler for the 
fiery drink in him, but 
with clearer head than 
Welper, came unsteadily 
over to where Mewling 
stood. “What do you 
think the Place-o’- 
Swans people are up 
to?” he inquired. “You 
think they’re after trea- 
sure, too?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ that. 
They ain’t diggin’ oys- 
ters. Mebbe they all 
found a ship, same as 
we found.” 

“You told us that the 
Place-of-Swans people 
were busy building blinds 
on that mud heap.” 

“IT reckon they’se dug 
deep enough for to start 
a light-house, too.” 

Suddenly the door 
opened, and into the 
heat and smoke and 
noise stepped a man and 
a woman wrapped in 
dripping rubber coats. 
The yelling chorus 
swelled to a shout. 

“We're on the loose!” 
velled Dan Supple. “We 
got the ship and the first 
thousand. How about it, 
Nellie?” 

“Come on, join the party!” called Renton. 

“Take off your coat, Donnie!” added Welper in a 
thick voice, “this convention is al fresco, m—m-—bueno 
retiro—cappa-da-monti—dolce-far-niente ! 

“Soused to the fins, you old pirate!” said Donald Mayne 
with his quick, lively smile. “What’s all this—a buccaneer’s 
bally-hoo? What do you think you are—a bunch of Flying 
Dutchmen, or the Pirates of Penzance?” 

Harry Senix, partly dazed but persistent, was trying to 
tie a red handkerchief over Helen Wyvern's wet hair: “We're 
a gang o’ pirates,” he kept repeating; “we're diggin’ up pirate 
jack out of a blinkin’ pirate ship. You gotta make us a 
black flag, Nelie—” 

“Your face and shin-bones will do,” interrupted Eugene 
Renton, pushing him away. “Hit the box, Sam! Everybody 
fill up! We've found The Red Moon and we're telling the 
world we've struck gold!” 

“But pieces-_/-eight are silver, not gold,” insisted Mrs. 
Wyvern. “The Red Moon was supposed to be loaded with 
gold! Have you found any gold?” 

Harry Senix waved his lank, nicotine-stained fingers 
vaguely: “Lotsa gold,” he said with a deathiy leer, “—lotsa 
gold, Nellie. That’s my 
middle name, Nellie 
gold! You help yourself 
—I got millions, 'n’ 
millions, *n’ millions—’n’ 
billions—” 
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ONALD MAYNE 
awoke suddenly 

with a light in his eyes 
Helen Wyvern stood by 
the sefa on which he had 
fallen asleep 

“Don?” 

“What?” he asked, 
as calmly as he could 

“Whom do you suppose they've just caught on this island ?” 

“T don’t know. Who?” 

“They’ve caught that wretched little sneak, Dirck Loveless. 

Mayne lay still for a moment, then he yawned and sat up 
in bed. “I thought he was dead,” he remarked vaguely 

“Well, he isn’t. One of the natives—Bert Mewling of 
Bonnet Bay—recognized him hanging around the diving 
dock. They told Welper, but he’s too drunk to understand. 
Eugene wants to shoot him, but Sam Potter says he’s more 
valuable alive. I suppose Sam wants us all to make an 
honest penny on the side. I’ve got a dictograph record in 


” 
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says he’s sure to squeal if we don’t. Eugene hates a squealer. 
I don’t know what Barney might decide if he were sober, 
but he isn’t.” 

“Is Barney Welper very drunk?” asked Mayne, trying 
to make the question seem casual. 

“Very,” said the girl. “Do you think Eugene ought to 
wait until Barney sobers up?” 

“Certainly; there’s plenty of time to fix the kid,” replied 
Mayne drowsily. And he dropped back and buried his curly 
head in his arm. 

The girl turned to leave the room. “Good-night, Don,” 
she said softly. But Mayne seemed to be already asleep. 

The instant his door closed and the girl had gone, Mayne 
got up, took both pistols in one hand, his shoes in the other, 
opened his door, and crept out into the lamp-lit corridor. 
Out on the road he put on his shoes. As he finished tying 
them he saw Renton come out of the Gay-Cat and start 
toward the tool house, where a splinter-torch was burning. 
He carried a key in one hand and a pistol in the other. 

The key was already 
in the key-hole, and 
Renton was _ already 
turning it when Mayne’s 
hand fell on his slender, 
bony wrist, pushed it 
away, and jerked out the 
key. “What’s the matter 
with you!” snapped Ren- 
ton in angry surprise. 

“Eugene,” replied 
Mayne, smilingly, “you're 
getting a little too fresh. 
Maybe because you've 
made a lot of money 
you think you’re running 
the Forty Club. You’re wrong. You're certainly dead wrong.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that. You’ve made a lot of easy money in South 
America. But everybody hasn’t been as lucky. Some of us 
still need jack. That kid in there may prove a source of 
revenue. But you've got yours; you don’t care; so you come 
out here to bump the kid without asking anybody’s opinion. 
It isn’t done, old top!” 

“He's a squealer, that’s why. You bump a squealer where 
you find him.” 

“All right; but pump him first, then bump him. Isn’t his 


self closely inspecting 
two pistols, stood frozen, 
white as a corpse. 

“Sorry,” said Mayne, 
cheerfully, “but both 
these guns are likely to 
go right off in your face 
if you touch that key. 
And don’t ever again 
try to interfere with my 
legitimate sources of in- 
come. That’s one of the 
rules of the Forty Club. 
Any member monkeying 
with another’s source of 
income is liable to be 
bumped. You know that.” 

“All right,” retorted 
Renton venomously ; “I'll 
bet you a thousand dol- 
lars right now that 
Barney says to bump 
the kid.” 

He glared palely at 
Mayne, glared at the 
locked door of the tool- 
house, turned sharply on 
his heel, and hurried to- 
ward the Gay-Cat in 
search of Mr. Welper. 














IRCK LOVELESS 
was in a serious sit- 
uation; he had not un- 
derstood how serious un- 
til, crouching inside the 
toolhouse door, he lis- 
tened to the cold-blooded 
conversation between 
Eugene Renton and Don- 
ald Mayne. Impulse had 
landed him in a perilous 
predicament. What he 
had heard had frightened 
him horribly, and now 
he regretted the daring that had involved him in this danger. 
What had happened was this: the boy, always irrespon- 
sible and impetuous, had left a note for his sister saying 
that he was going over to False Cape that night 
to dig for a crack at the white brant at dawn. The calm 
between two storms was the time to get away; the wild 
rough weather off False Cape promised to drive the snow- 
geese into his gun. The easiest way for Dirck to get to False 
Cape was to run up under the lee of Tiger Island. That was 
a risky affair, and it proved disastrous. For, in trying to gain 
a lee shore, he was nearly run down by Ray Wirt in his 
bootlegger launch; he was recognized, hailed, chased, shot 
at, driven toward the diving-dock, hurled against it by a 
squall, caught there by Bert Mewling and the diver’s gang, 
and locked up,in the toolhouse. 

The men who had caught him had taken everything he 
possessed except his matches. And the first thing the boy 
did in the toolhouse was to light one of these, examine the 
windowless interior, select a long-handled shovel, and start 
to dig out under the sill. The floor was of dirt; the structure 
built of pine logs smeared with blue clay. There appeared to 
be no foundation under ground, excepting piers of coquina 
to support the log sill. 

But when Renton’s penetrating, unpleasant voice broke 
out in harsh argument with another and unknown voice, the 
lad listened, horrified; for his tunnel was not half dug, and 
the only weapon he had was his shovel. When the wrangling 
outside terminated and Renton had gone angrily away to 
the Gay-Cat, bent upon his deadly purpose, the strain left 
Dirck weak and almost sick; and he rested on his shovel and 
strove to keep his head and key up his courage. 

Then, almost instantly, came the cool, cautious voice of 
the unknown man outside, calling to him by name. Dirck 
made the effort: “I’m listening. What do you want?” 

“Did you hear what Renton has been saying?” 

“Yes. I heard what you said, too.” 

“T had to say that. I’m Donald Mayne. I’m your friend. 
I’m John Lanier’s friend. I’m going to open the door as soon 
as Renton is out of sight and let you make a bolt for it.” 

“How do I know you won’t shoot me?” 

“T tell you I’m a friehd of John Lanier.” 

Suddenly Lanier’s instructions flashed into Dirck’s memory. 
“Are you that fisherman he told me about?” demanded the 
boy, tremulously. 

“Yes, I’m a fisherman. Go on!” 

“W-what do you do with the f-fish you catch?” 

“When I catch them I fry them. Now do you understand ?” 

Mayne heard the lad sob with excitement and relief. He 
said: “If you can get out any other way, Dirck, I'd rather 
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not open the door, because others are watching me. Could 
you dig out the rear and take to the woods?” 

“T’ve dug half way out.” 

“Go on and dig. If Renton brings Welper here I'll start 
arguing. Dig like the dickens. I can see men on the dock 
looking this way. And there’s a woman at a window in the 
bunk-house, watching me. Don’t worry; dig! I'll hold off 
Renton.” 


T seemed hours to Mayne before Renton came out of the 

Gay-Cat. Harry Senix was with him. Renton came for- 
ward with his jaunty, nervous step; Senix shambled, and 
Renton paused impatiently at times to await him. When 
they came to where Mayne was standing, Renton’s ashy 
visage contracted till his even teeth glistened. “Barney put 
it up to the club,” he said. “We voted to croak the kid. 
Now what have you got to say, Mayne?” 

“Plenty,” replied the other, smiling. “For one thing, I 
wasn’t present. I don’t know what was voted. I don’t have 
to take your word, or anybody’s. I wasn’t there. I want 
official information.” 

“You didn’t have to be there and you know it. It requires 
two dissenting votes to kill anything. There was a quorum of 
the members of the Forty Club, who compose the expedi- 
tionary force on this island.” 

“How about Helen?” asked Mayne coolly. 

“She votes the way I do,” said Renton bluntly. 

“Ask her. I’m not obliged to take your say-so for gospel. 
There’s Helen over there now, looking at us out of the bunk- 
house window.” He turned toward the bunk-house: “Helen!” 
he shouted. “Would you mind coming over to settle an 
argument ?” 

The figure at the lighted window disappeared; reappeared 
carrying the glass lamp; set the wretched light on the grass 
and came gracefully toward them. Mayne said smilingly: 
“Gene wants to shoot the Loveless kid to stop any chance of 
his squealing. I want to make a little money out of his sister, 
first. I need it. Eugene doesn’t. Which way do you vote?” 

The girl gazed intently at Mayne, then turned calmly to 
Renton: “Why not take the jack first, as Donnie proposes?” 
she suggested. “You can bump the little rat later.” 

Surprise, then chagrin turned Renton faintly red. “What’s 
the matter with you?” he demanded. “You're in Orizava Oil, 
too. Do you want to see 
this little rat on the wit- 
ness stand?” 

The girl shrugged: 
“I’ve got enough on him 
to keep him off of any 
witness stand. I don’t 
care what you do to 
him, later, but if there’s 
any more jack to be 
picked up, let Don get it 
if he needs it.” 

Renton’s visage became 
ghastly : 

“You know the way 
I vote; what are you go- 
ing to do? I want an 
answer.” 

She looked him over 
insolently. “You seem to 
think J ought to vote 
whatever way you vote. 
But I'll do my own fig- 
uring and run my own 
business.” 

Renton’s trim, slim 
frame was_ trembling 
now. He said in a stifled 
voice: “This rag-chewing 
gets us nowhere. If Helen 
won't vote to croak the 
kid, that settles it for 
tonight. But I’m going 
in to take a slant at him 
before I go to bed.” 

“Tl take your guns 
first. Give them to Helen 
—or you get no key.” 

Renton’s face was now 
all a-quiver as he freed 
his pistol. At the same 
instant both Mayne’s 
hands plunged into his 
side pockets, and Renton 
knew he was covered. 

Slowly, looking at 
Mayne all the time, he 
extended his pistol to the 
girl. She took it, 








twirled it over her fin- On 
ger, and laughed with 
excitement. 


With a sort of baffled 
snarl, Renton snatched the key from Mayne, unlocked the 
door, jerked it open, and, picking up the torch, entered. They 
watched his red and smoky torch as he moved about lighting 
up the rubbish. He called out, once or twice, in an unsteady 
voice. And, for a while, he poked and jabbed among tools 
and machinery with a shovel. 

When, at length, Renton discovered the hole by which the 
prisoner had escaped, he came back slowly to where the 
others were waiting. “He’s gone,” he said in a thin, colourless 
voice. “I can’t tell how long he’s been gone. Maybe he beat 
it ten minutes after we locked him in. It wouldn’t take ten 
minutes to dig under this shanty.” 

Suddenly a spasm contorted his bloodless face, and from a 


distorted mouth torrents of foulest blasphemy burst out. 
“You won’t listen to me,” he yelled in a strangled voice, 
“when I tell you the thing to do is to bump a squealer every 
time. Now we've got to reckon with two squealers—John 
Lanier and that rat of a kid! And all I say is this: if some- 
body doesn’t get that pair of rats inside forty-eight hours, 
I quit the island cold!” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you something,” said Mayne, calmly. 
“You'll never live to quit us and get away with it. When 
it’s time to beat it, we all beat it. You leave with the bunch 
or you stay with it. Or—I’ll start you on a long, long journey 
Eugene. And you'll travel 
allalone. Do you get me?” 

“You'll s-start me?” 
stammered Renton. He 
snatched back his gun, 
his whole body shaking. 
“I’m a killer!” he burst 
out incoherently, “and 
I’m going to bump you 
off right this minute!” 

Mayne eyed him in- 
tently for a moment. 
Then, withdrawing his 
own hands from the 
pistols in his pockets, he 
walked slowly up to 
Renton, jerked the weapon from his unsteady grasp, took 
him firmly by the shoulder and gave him a push. “Get out 
of this,” he said. “I’ve got your number. You’re only a kid- 
killer. You’re all yellow. I always knew you were a miser. 
Now I know the rest. Beat it!” He drew the clip from the 
pistol, pocketed it, and threw the useless weapon after Ren- 
ton. “That’s for you to play bad-man with,” he said. “Stay 
put. Don’t try to quit, or I'll slap your pasty map for you.” 


IRCK ran. Before he realized where he was, he found 

himself at the wood’s edge, close to the diving-dock 
where a splinter-wood torch burned. Almost under it Jay his 
own boat, just as he had been yanked out of it, except that 
the sail was furled. But the mast was still stepped, his gun 
in its case lay in the stern beside a thermos bottle, tin 
cartridge case, and lunch bucket 
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The boy hesitated a moment, turned and gazed into the 
blackness of the woods behind him—then took his chance 
and crept into the torchlight. There, for the first time, he 
realized that the wind was blowing hard again, and he saw 
the white teeth of writhing waters flash at him out of dark- 
ness. But that was nothing to what might await him in the 
other direction. He untied the painter, shoved off his boat, 
poled to deep water, shook loose the sail, and seized the tiller. 

Over she heeled in a fountain of spray; the boy dropped 
his centre-board, climbed to the gunwale, and clung there, 
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humped up like a wildcat on a swaying branch. Like a 
crazed and frantic creature the boat tore out into the gale, 
and the waves were becoming murderous when he fought 
his way into the lee shore. 

Lanier had been right: there never were rotters in the race 
of Loveless. And, in proof of this, instead of steering for 
home the boy continued to caress the lee shore of Tiger 
Island, setting a true course for False Cape, though outside 
the shelter of Tiger Island the wind was rising to half-a- 
gale’s velocity. 

All night long the convulsions of the ocean resounded 
around False Cape, which 
shook to its sand-bedded 
depths under the batter- 
ing of wind and wave. 
At one time the gale at- 
tained hurricane violence, 
then fell to a gale, to 
half-a-gale, grew wild 
and gusty, veered, 
dropped, picked up fresh- 
ly, rippled into a breeze 
as dawn whitened the 
horizon. 

Suddenly, overhead, 
came the swift silky 
whisper of snowy wings; 
two crimson streaks of fire slanted skyward; down through 
the growing glory of rosy gold hurtled two snow-geese and 
struck the sand with solid impact. At the same instant the 
sun’s dazzling rim set all the vast waste a-glitter. And now 
the. boy’s gun spoke again, abruptly; then twice. Faster came 
the white brant, faster, faster spoke the gun. The lower rim 
of the sun just touched the water. The flight was done. 

Now the boy gathered up the geme-heavy heaps of 
snowy plumage spotted here and there with spatters of 
brightest crimson, tied them, slung them over his shoulder. 
They were all he could stagger under and he carried them up 
the highest sand ridge which is called Flyover Dune—a min- 
iature mountain of whitest sand set with wild grasses. Here 
was a natural hollow, and here, on the summit of Flyover 
Dune, Dirck deposited his snow brant. He had to go back 
for his gun, shovel, and impedimenta, and eventually he 
collected everything . in 
the sandy hollow atop 
Flyover Dune. 

In his warm sandy 
wallow, amid tufts of 
harsh dune-grasses, he 
lay on his back and ate 
and drank and caressed 
the plumage of the white 
brant beside him, and 
watched the flight of the 
wild white swan. By 
mere chance no duck 
passed above Flyover 
Dune; his gun and he 
remained motionless. 

But now, as he lay 
there, his appetite satis- 
fied, drowsy, content, 
dreaming awake yet close 
to the verge of deeper 
dreams, he noticed that 
the swan, passing over, 
were swerving in the 
sky, dividing above him, 
rising to higher levels, as 
though they saw him. 

He noted it instinc- 
tively, almost mechani- 
cally, too drowsy at first 
to react mentally. Then 
a vast wedge of swan 
veered out southward, 
losing intervals, break- 
ing files, drifting, mixing 
as though beset by sud- 
den panic. The boy’s 
mind woke up with a 
conscious jolt; he stared 
intently at the swan; 
then, with infinite cau- 
tion, he rolled over on 
his stomach and lifted 
his head so that his eyes 
were level with the 
dune’s grassy edge. 

Below, on the beach, 
stood three men gath- 
ered around a chest. The 
men were Barney Wel- 
per, Sam Potter, and 
Dan Supple. And now, 
shifting his horrified 
gaze, he caught sight of a mast among the reeds to the north- 
west, where their sailboat had landed. There it slanted, clean 
cut against a dune, the sail white as a gull’s wing at sea. 

One thing was evident; neither Welper nor Potter had 
been as drunk the night before as they pretended to be. And 
now Welper’s sly eyes began to rove over the vicinity. He 
looked up at the dunes, and the boy’s pale visage among the 
grasses blanched; but the sly, veiled eyes shifted northward. 
Then Mr. Welper spoke hoarsely: “You see that pine with 
the top broken off by the wind? Dan, you take the string 
and pegs and walk down the beach till you bring that 
damaged pine in line with the pine on Lantern Island.” 

Supple picked up a ball of cord and a [Turn to page 92] 
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OMETHING 
IN VIEW 


BY 


HELEN ORMSBEE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
DANIEL CONTENT 


Santa Claus dreading the approach 
of Christmas! Not the real Santa, of 
course; but just a forlorn depart- 
ment store Santa Claus about to 
lose his job and become again merely 
a poor, discouraged, out-of-work 
actor. ® ® Yet a Santa Claus for 
all that, and one to whom clung, 
nevertheless, something of the eter- 
nal magic of Christmas—a magic so 
subtle that it enabled him, in the 


end, to save a precious human life. 





Morris Brothers’ toy department, jingled his string of 
sleigh belis and smiled according to specifications 

Around him, shoppers were making final, harried pur- 
chases. Jaded clerks. Depleted counters, Lights, in profusion, 
turned on to combat the early dusk of winter. A last-minute 
feeling hanging over everything. 

One of the salesgirls, who had been taken on for the holi- 
day rush, waved her hand and snickered at him across the 
aisle. 

“Well, Santy, you ’n me are out of a job, after tonight—” 

Out of a job. That was it. Morris Brothers laid off their 
extra clerks on Christmas eve 

He nodded, and grinned back at her as if it were a joke, 
He knew better than to step out of his part 

An actor for nearly forty years! And now, even though 
he had fallen to the professional ignominy of a department 
store Santa Claus, the instincts of his calling were strong 
upon him. If he must masquerade in a red coat and a white 
beard, at least let him do it well. No cheap, street-corner 
impersonation if he could possibly help it 

Only necessity, in the form of a long 
unpaid bill at Mrs. Hollins’ theatrical board- 
ing house in West Fifty-first Street, had 
brought him to Morris Brothers, 

“Could you, maybe, let me have forty 
dollars, Mr. Dunstane? On account, you 
know?” Mrs Hollins had asked this in an 
undertone of apology, meeting him on the 
stairs, one day back in November. “I would 
n't mention it, but there’s the rent and the 
coal bill—” 

“Oh, that’s all right. That’s all right. I 
er I have something in view, and befors 
long I'll be able to straighten things out 
You don’t mind waiting till a week from 
Saturday? I can fix it up then I’m sure.” 

“Well, I guess I'll have to manage somehow.” 

That was how such conversations generally ended on Mrs. 
Hollins’ part. Small and kind and hard-working she was, 
and so thin that the skin across her temples appeared to be 
stretched over knobs. She did all the cooking, and never 
made money because she sympathized with her boarders. 

‘I sure am glad you've got an engagement, Pop.” 

Pop Dunstane was what some of the boarders called him. 


GS iter CLAUS, standing on the porch of his house in 


She smiled, and this drew fine lines in the flesh covering 
her cheek-bones. “Seems like sometimes a long lane don’t 
have no turning, at all. But it does!— What management 
you going with?” 

He hedged. “The matter’s not quite settled—” 

He went on down the stairs, not daring to look back at 
her. For if he did, he would know himself for what he 
was— a poverty-stricken old man, lying to evade his land- 
lady. 

And yet was it really a lie? He always had something 
dimly in view. Was it his fault if it failed to materialize? 
Except in moments of depression, he lived on this vague, 
exhilarating hope of some event just around the corner. A 
“fat” part in a phenomenally successful play! It might 
happen to him, even at sixty-four. 

Not that he hadn’t had good seasons, now and then. And 
good parts, too. The remembrance of them filled him with a 
sort of glow, and enabled him to make the rounds of the 
managers’ offices with dignity. But the lean years had far 
outnumbered the prosperous ones.: The years—so many of 





them! Slipping along slowly at the start, but of late fairly 
whirling past him 

Sixty-four, of course, is not actually old. If you’re well-off 
and established, people say, “Getting on in years a bit, but 
he’s going strong. Doesn’t look over fifty.” But if you need 
work, they tell you to your face that you’re old. They tell 
you so often that you begin to think you are. 

He visited the dramatic agencies twice on the day Mrs. 





Hollins made her request for forty dollars. Rooms swarming 
with people in search of engagements. How young they were, 
—that is, young in comparison with fifty-eight, the age Pop 
Dunstane admitted, professionally. 

“No use going back in the afternoons,” he told himself. 
“They only spot you for down and out.” 

But he went back. And on his return call at the Walford 
agency, he was symmoned from the anxious crowd of appli- 
cants, into an ther cubicle. There, he was informed that 
Morris Brothers, the big department store, wanted someone 
to play Santa Claus, from Thanksgiving until Christmas. A 
new venture, their employing a professional. 

“You're the type, Mg. Dunstane. We won’t send anybody 
else till you’ve had ag ce to see their merchandise man- 
ager. The one on the fousth floor, they said. They’ll only pay 
fifty dollars a week, but—well, things are pretty dull at 
present.” 

Things were always dull for an actor out of work. 

Thus he had come to be htre on the porch of Santa Claus’ 
house, stowing dolls and games, drums and balls, into the 
half-filled red pack beside him. Very seriously, 
he picked up a toy soldier and examined it 
carefully. After which he put the soldier into 
his pack. All this was “business” which he 
had invented, and he was rather pleased 
with it. 

He went through it, although today cus- 
tomers were too hurried to notice him. In 
past weeks when people paused to watch 
him, he would hear them say, “Look at him! 
Ain’t he just like?” Or, “See, honey lamb, 
he’s putting the dress on that dolly. Well, 
did you ever? He’s a pretty cute old gentle- 
man, isn’t he?” 

Their appreciation was as a sweet-smelling 
savor in his nostrils. An audience! He could 
feel its responsiveness. He played upon it. 
Made it laugh when he wished, held it silent and attentive 
if he chose. Not that the buyer or the merchandise manager 
noticed it all. They told him they were glad he could piease 
the kids, and let it go at that. 

But John Dunstane knew that pleasing the kids was, in 
its way, an art, and he held his head a little higher. The job 
which he had undertaken in shame to pay Mrs. Hollins, 
yielded him unexpected satisfaction. He even took secret 
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pride in his performance, lavishing skill on his make-up. No 
limp beard, obviously false, but a nice, bushy one, the line 
where it joined his face being concealed by little tufts of 
air which he built up on his cheeks each morning. And 
every day he improvised new bits of “business” for the 
pleasure of his beholders. 

Tonight, however, all this would be over. After Christmas, 
the managers’ offices and the agents, again. “Nothing today, 
Mr. Dunstane. What’s that? Not at present—” 

No, these four weeks at Morris Brothers had not been a 
turning in the lane. It still lay straight ahead of him. When 
you're old, you begin to suspect that you missed the turning, 
somewhere a long way back. You don’t like to think of 
where you will bring up at the end. A grave in the Actors’ 
Fund plot—and a little headstone with your name on the 
billboards. Those billboards you never attained to, the head- 
stone given in kindness by people who save you from the 
potter’s field! They are your life. 

No, no! Shut out the idea. It takes away your courage. 
Keep your heart fixed on that magical 
something which is going to happen 


flectionless, almost. That was the way people spoke when 
something they dreaded hung over them. 

“Children get better fast,” he suggested, because he couldn’t 
think of anything else. 

“The specialist says there’s a chance.” Again that steady— 
unnaturally steady—voice. “The Santa Claus notion came 
to me this afternoon. It’s foolish of me, most likely, but I 
wanted to do something. And there’s nothing else.” Another 
silence, The streets were dark. The car was in Park Avenue, 
now. 

“He’s a sharp child when he’s well. You won’t slip up and 
let him see you're faking, will you?— It might be bad 
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‘Journey’s End’. It ran in New York eight or nine years ago.” 

“Oh,” said Hughie’s father, unimpressed. 

And peopie usually quivered all over when they found 
themselves in the presence of a flesh-and-blood actor! 

“Much obliged to you for coming with me, Mr— er— 
Dunstane,” Hughie’s father resumed, as though the remark 
about “Journey’s End” had been a mere parenthesis, in the 
midst of his anxiety. “Maybe I didn’t thank you, I’ve been 
so worried.— Well, hete we are. Oh, I forgot to say my 
name’s Thorcroft. Martin Thorcroft— And of course I’ll be 
glad to pay you. Whatever you think is right—” 

But he did not pause for an answer. Already, his hand was 
tugging at the door-latch of the car. 

It was stopping before a house in a side street, off Park 
Avenue. The neighborhood didn’t look in the least like 
Fifty-first Street, beyond Eighth Avenue, where Pop Dun- 
stane lived in a dingy old brown stone house. 

He knew it was a butler who opened the front door for 
them, because he had seen butlers in plays. 

fragile, pretty woman who 
seemed terribly tired came down the 





yne of these days, and make things 
lifferent. Hold to it. How 
live at all, without it? 

Santa Claus put a box 
of dominoes into his 
pack. Out of the corner 
if his eye, he saw a man 
in @ gray overcoat com- 
ing toward him, The 
man was perhaps forty. 
His face was drawn and 
ashy, like a person’s who 
has taken off his make- 
up after an_ all-night 
dress rehearsal. He step- 
ped up to the porch of 
the little house. 

“May I speak to you, 
a moment?” he asked, 
quietly. 

The performer gave 
him a Santa Claus smile, 
and came to the edge of 
the porch. Never, never 
forget the part you're 
playing. 

“No. I mean I want to 
talk to you, yourself.” 

Art was evidently 
nothing to this individual 

One of his hands grip- 
ped the flimsy piazza 
railing. “Can you—? 
Will you come and be 
Santa Claus to a little 
boy? He’s sick.” 

The child’s father—it 
was plain enough. Only 
fathers and mothers get 
that look. 

“The store will be 
closing soon,” said Dun- 
stane. “If you'll leave me 
the address, I’ll come.” 

“Right away, though. 
I have a car waiting. I’ve 
been up to the executive 
offices and got permis- 
sion,” The visitor ex- 
hibited a slip of paper, 
filled in and signed. 

Santa Claus laid down 
his pack. After all, there 
were no children to watch 
his performance this last 
day. He could go. 

Here and there, pre- 
occupied shoppersglanced 
at him over their shoul- 
ders when he _ passed 
them in the aisles. 

Out in the street, a 
limousine and a chauf- 
feur, touching his cap. A 
huddle of curious pass- 
ers-by as Santa Claus : 
settled into the back — 

















stairs. The sound of the door must 
have brought her. Why, 
she was scarcely more 
than a girl. 

“Oh, Mart! The doc- 
tor’s here again.” She 
—} spoke in a_ frightened 
half whisper. “What do 
you think it means—his 
coming back? He and 
the nurse won’t tell me 
anything—” 

So this was the little 
boy’s mother. The terror 
in her voice showed that, 
She was much younger 
than her husvand. 

They went upstairs, 
and Pop Dunstanewaited. 
He wondered what he 
ought to ask for his visit 
here this evening. “What- 
ever you think is right,” 
Hughie’s father had said. 
— Weil, twenty-five dol- 
lars, maybe. An actor of 
the legitimate stage 
should not value his ser- 
vices too cheaply. 

Mr. Thorcroft returned. 
“I'm to take you up 
to Hughie,” he said. 
“But here’s the doctor 
He wants to speak to 
you first.” 

The doctor was short 
and square-shouldered, 
and had an air of au- 
thority. He gave a slow, 
measuring glance at John 
Dunstane, as though he 
were looking at him, not 
at Santa Claus. 

“IT may as well tell 
you,” he began, “that 
I’m going to try an ex- 
periment. Mr. Thorcroft 
understands that. He 
brought you just to give 
the child a little pleasure 
at the sight of you. But 
I want to use you for 
something more impor- 
tant, if you’re willing. 
You’re an actor, I be- 
lieve, Mr—?” 

“Dunstane, Yes, many 
years in the profession.” 
That was a record to be 
proud of. 

“Good. Then you'll 
see what I’m driving at.” 
The doctor was speaking 
rapidly, like a stage di- 
rector sketching a situa- 
tion before it is re- 
hearsed. “Up there, we 











seat, followed by the 
man in the gray over- 
coat. Silence between 
them. The car moved 
smoothly away from the 
curb, turned into a cross 
street, and headed up- 
town. 

“He’s five years old,” 
said the father of the little boy, just 
is if he had been speaking of him 
all along. “His name’s Hughie. He has 
pneumonia. The day before he was 
taken ill, he went to Morris Brothers and saw Santa Claus.” 

The father smiled. “He talked us deaf, dumb and blind 
about it, when he came home! I don’t suppose you'd re- 
member him, though, out of so many children.—Well, he’s 
been counting up the days till Christmas, as lively about it 
as though he weren’t sick at all. Until yesterday. But then 
he began to get worse—” 

Pop Dunstane caug! 
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for him if he discovered you weren’t really Santa Claus.” 

The pride of his craft rose in Dunstane. 

“You can depend on me. I’m a professional.” 

No response from the man in the gray overcoat. Perhaps 
he didn’t understand. 

“I mean I’m an actor.” That delightful sense of impor- 
tance, as the statement rolled from his lips! “Perhaps you’ve 
seen me play? John Dunstane. I was the eccentric uncle in 


have a boy who’s con- 
scious at times, but at 
others he slips into a sort 
of stupor. That’s a con- 
dition I want to hold in 
check, because when he’s 
in it, he goes the way of 
least resistance. He does- 
n’t make an effort to 
live—and we need that effort, even 
in a child. Well, we’ve been trying to 
hold his attention, in little ways. 
A But it’s difficult. Santa Claus ought 
to catch his interest, though. If you can get him to notice 
you and keep him noticing—” 
Pop Dunstane began to see what was expected of him. 
“I don’t ask you to gyrate around the place and excite 
the patient,” cautioned the doctor. “I'll try you alone with 
him, except for the nurse. Then we'll see what happens. If 
the thing doesn’t work well, I’ll put a stop to it. But if it 
does—we’ll have pulled the child over these [Turn to page 53] 
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} HEY are, I am led to 
believe, common in the 
best of families, these 


arguments; friendly ones start 
ing with something as ob 
viously harmless as: “I be 
lieve that the Gordon is the 
best car for the money all 


right”—or deadly ones, sud 
denly precipitated by such 
far-reaching tactlessness a 


“I don’t know where it is; you had it 


last.” The only thing, really, that keeps 
family argument from being a recognized and 
reputable indoor sport, instead of something 
to be kept from the neighbors at all costs, 
the lack of generally accepted rules and regu 
jations by strict adherence to which the par 
ticipants could keep to the theme and prevent 
its suddenly bolting from the friendly to the 
deadly class. You know yourself what unbe- 
lievable and unexpected things you can be let 
in for by something as totally innocent as 
“If you had only discarded right, dear, we'd 
have had another trick.” 

Now all the differences of opinion Jim and I 
have had during the three years of our mat 
riage have been invariably friendly, even tame; 
probably because they were prone to be one 
sided and to end with his picking up the paper 
and saying: “All right, all right! Have it your 
own way—you're the boss, you know.” And 
yet, in those three years, he has taught me to 
drive the car and attempted to improve my 
golf game. 

I have heard of even worms turning, but it 
never entered my head that a regular husband 
like Jim would ever strike a “they-shalt-not 
pass” attitude, and stick to it 

Too well I remember the beginning of this 
argument which I am about to record as a 
warning to posterity. It was not entirely un- 
premeditated on my part. I had prepared to 
deal tactfully with the subject, and had long 
considered just about what I’d say, and had 
planned to use the gentlest and firmest meth- 
ods. The time seemed to me to be ripe one 
evening early in December when I had walked 
down to the corner to meet Jim, who had 
gone back to the office after dinner. We stop- 
ped at the drug store for ice cream and pea 
nuts, had a fine brisk walk over crunching 
snow, under clear, snapping stars, and were 
warming outstretched hands before the fire 
in the living room. Jim, reaching over to take 
my hand, turned it toward the fire light 
the better to examine my engagement ring 

“I'd have that attended to, honey; one of 
those prongs is loose,” he said 

“I know, dear, I must,” said I. “I'll take it 
into Terhuydam’s when we go home Christmas,” 

I saw in a flash that too many and too easy 
victories had caused me to underrate the 
opposition. He dropped my hand quite cas 
ually, and reached for a cigarette After a 
very pregnant silence, devoted to lighting the 
cigarette, he turned his back to the fire and 
said 

“Why—Terhuydam’s ?” 

“Don’t you think he is the best in And 
over?” I asked anxiously 

“So you are counting on Andover for 
Christmas ?’ 

“Um-hum,” said I. “Aren’t you with me?” 

He turned to flick his cigarette ashes into 
the fire. “You know I’m not, Meg,” he 
answered coolly, “I'll never miss a Christma 
at home as long as Moiher lives.” 

“Perhaps not,” said I hotly, “but you 
have been most willing to allow me to miss 
three in succession at my home, and strange 
as it may seem, my mother wants me at home 
for Christmas too.” 

Jim examined the end of his cigarette criti 
cally; smoking always gives a man an undue 
advantage in an argument anyway. “Your 
mother is well,” he said slowly, without rais 
ing his voice. “She has Phyllis, too. You know 
about my mother’s heart, and that we are all 
she has.” All of which might have been very 
well if he had stopped there; but he didn’t 

“Are you sure,” he added “that you're not 
speaking one word for your mother and two 
for yourself? Why do you particularly want 
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Where shall the family go for Christmas 
dinner—to Father’s old home, or to 
Mother’s? That’s the vital question which 
crops up in nearly every household when 
the holidays roll round. ® & How one 
family settled this—as they thought—and 
how that settlement very nearly unsettled 
them, forms the theme of this distinctly 
human and humorous short story—a 


Christmas tale for the world and his wife. 
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So this—I told myself—is what one gets for being un 
selfish and pleasant for three years He evident] 


thought I liked to » to Waverly for Christmas; that it 
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was queer I wanted to change 
so suddenly, to upset an 
agreeable and well-established 
precedent and all that sort of 
thing. 
“I’ve always wanted to 
go to Andover for Christmas,” 
I said, “every single year. | 
hate going to Waverly!” 
And, by this time, I'll admit 
I was off my guard. “I detest 
sitting in a cold, gloomy old church with you 
and your mother and Hannah on Christmas 
eve; I don’t want to get up at seven o’clock 
on Christmas morning and go to bed at nine 
o’clock in a cold spare-room on Christmas 
night, I despise their way of regarding holly 
wreaths and mistletoe as childish and messy. I 
get so tired of listening to their symptoms! | 
want to go to the Christmas eve dance once 
more in a new frock and dance straight through 
until three o’clock. I want to get up, dead 
tired but happy, to a ten o’clock breakfast on 
Christmas morning; I want my Christmas 
dinner at three o’clock, so I can slip away 
with Dad to Vespers at St. Andrew’s the way 
we used to do; I want—” 

My voice choked; I stopped on the very 
verge of tears, horrified at myself. Those 
were not the things I had intended to say 
at all. 

Jim’s face was a study. What had I said 
anyway? Something dreadful about symptoms 
and cold spare-rooms, and— 

“Well,” said Jim very quietly indeed, “that 
was a long speech, and I noticed that your 
mother wasn’t mentioned once. However, if | 
felt that way about it, ’'d go home, if I 
were you.” 

“I intend. to,” said I firmly but a little 
scared. 

“Fair enough,” said Jim with finality, pick- 
ing up the evening paper and turning to the 
market reports. His indifference seemed to 
add: “Why the scene? What can it possibly 
matter where you spend Christmas anyway? 
Rather a mountain out of a mole hill, really.” 

It was the last touch needed to make me 
feel like a ranting fish-wife. In spite of the 
fact that I knew there was much to be said 
for my side of this if I could only drag it 
forth, and leave unsaid all the jagged things 
that made Jim look at me in a way that sent 
my heart down into my shoes. It had all been 
so sudden, this combat, so “unprecedented; so 
thoroughly un-Jim-iike. I’ll own I had an 
all-gone feeling which would have driven me 
in another minute to crying on Jim’s shoulder 
if he had not said, “I see Anaconda is up a 
bit.” He made this observation in an abstract 
way as though nothing were happening inside 
of me. 

“Really?” said I. And I rose and went to 
bed where I could cry in peace. 

I worried through the next two weeks, never 
once believing that Jim would actually hold 
out, I thought that if he felt he just must go 
to Waverly he would make some loop-hole 
big enough for me to crawl through and, 
dragging my pride with me, go with him. He 
didn’t though. I don’t know how he contrived 
to make me feel some ten thousand miles 
away from him. I felt that I ought to raise 
my voice to talk to him the way one does 
unconsciously on a long distance call. It 
seemed as if I were looking at him through 
the little end of a telescope. And all this time 
he was as dear as ever; determinedly norma! 
He wiped the dinner dishes for me, and helped 
religiously with the Christmas list. Yet he 
certainly wasn’t my Jim! I hugged to m) 
heart the continuous feeling of having bee! 
figuratively slapped. 

There wasn’t a thing I could do without 
making matters worse. I couldn’t, for example 
go to Jim and say, “I’m mighty sorry I said 
your mother’s spare-room is cold,” because 
it is cold; with the window panes frozen solid 
and the air filled with a damp frigidity that 
penetrates the mattress of the bed through 
layer upon layer of quilted comforters. It al 
ways makes me leave all but the most neces 
sary hooks and eyes undone until I have got- 
ten downstairs where I fasten them surrepti- 


tiously, standing close to the “base burner” in the dining 
room, or the open fire in the living room, the only two places 
where there is heat enough to limber up stiff fingers. All 0! 
which is reason enough for me never to mention the cold t 
Jim or, having mentioned it, to ask to be forgiven, even 
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though he was acting as if the whole matter was negligible 
and I something less than a non-essential in his life. 
I did make several futile efforts to repair the damage. 
Although Jim went back to the office almost every night 
now, after dinner he had not once called me up on the phone 
to ask me to walk down to meet him; a little omission 
which I persuaded myself hopefully was entirely uninten- 
tional. So I simply de- 
cided to invite myself 


“IT haven’t walked 
down to meet you for 
almost two weeks,” 


said I, reddening even 
as I said it. The last 
time had been anything 
but a success. 

“Awfully nice of you 
to think of it tonight. 
I've been so frightfully 
busy I was afraid I'd 
be too late.” I realized 
then that there had 
been a reason, after all. 

I made what I 
thought a very tactful 
reference to some bulbs 
I wanted to ask Mother 
Merrill about “when 
we are in Waverly for 
Christmas.” The very 
next day Jim cautioned 
me to take my ring to 
Terhuydam’s “when 
you are in Andover 
Christmas,” and I sum- 
moned my pride to pre- 
serve me from an ig- 
nominious rout. 

“Well,” I thought, 
“No man, husband or 
no husband, can treat 
me like that. I shall go 
to Andover, and stay 
at Andover; at least 
intil a certain lesson 
had been learned and 
one husband in partic- 
ular begs me on bend- 
ed knees to please come 
back.” 


ORRY I'm off first 
andshan’t be able to 
put you on; I’ve cor- 
nered a porter though, 
and you ought to be 
taken care of all right.” 
“Don’t worry about 
me at all; I know I'll enjoy every min- 
ute of it!” I strove for just the right 
amount of detachment in my smile and 
felt sure that I attained it. We were 
sitting together in the station, and I 
leafed through the magazines he had 
brought me affecting deep interest now 
and again, though I couldn’t see the 
print for the tears which threatened to 
ruin my whole act by running down my face any minute. 

Even Jim’s battered old bag, unusually limp, seemed to 
stare up at me superciliously, as much as to say, “Well, thank 
goodness, I’m a regular man’s bag once more; getting away 
for once, I guess without being stuffed with your over-flow 
slippers, and hairpins and what-not.” All around us mothers 
were kissing embarrassed Freshman sons just arrived for the 
holidays. Through the window I could see home-coming 
girls climbing into the. front seats of cars, beside their 
fathers. Everybody, it seemed to me, was being kissed in a 
riotous re-union. Holiday wreaths were piled high at the 
news-stands; the covers of the magazines were bright with 
crimson and green; sprigs of holly and great scarlet splashes 
of poinsettia shone against warm furs; big dewy drops 
glistening on the shoulders of the mens’ overcoats—it had 
begun to snow, It must be really Christmas then, in spite of 
the way I felt; in spite of the fact that Jim stood by, 
whistling softly and scanning the crowds instead of talking 
to me. He was the most perfect example of an unchastened 
and uninterested husband I had ever seen. I felt reasonably 
certain that my heart had turned into 
a flat “sad-iron,” and was determined 
that that wretched anatomical phenom- 
enon should be a secret. Under these 
circumstances, even Ned Newell was 
something of a relief; although he sel- 
dom ever is. 

“Just dropped in to get our tickets 
for tomorrow,” he explained busily. 
“Traveling with two kids makes the 
fond papa fore-handed, let me tell you!” 

“Where are you going this year?” I 
asked, not maliciously at all, merely by 
way of doing my share of the conver- 
sation. How was I to know he would 
answer— 

“Well, it’s my wife’s turn this year, 
you know; last year we were at my home; rigid rotation, 
you know, fifty-fifty, and all that. Where’re you all bound 
for?” 

“Same place—Waverly,” said Jim shortly, the while I 
looked lovingly upon Ned. That rigid rotation, fifty-fifty 


speech had been almost too good. I glanced at Jim. 


“And I am going to Andover,” I offered sweetly, though 
perhaps unnecessarily. 

“Oh-ho,” roared Ned, so that all who ran might heed. “Our 
separate ways’ stuff, and all that, huh? Well, everybody to 
his taste of course, but Christmas is one time ... .” 

There was a loud roar overhead, and the crowds swarmed 


toward the gates, a laughing, pushing holiday throng. 

“That’s mine, I guess,” shouted Jim, holding out his hand. 
“Give my love to everybody, Meg, and—Merry Christmas.” 

The next thing I knew his broad shoulders were disappear- 
ing in the crowd, and he was gone, without so much as once 
turning back to wave to me. I realized of course, that he 
hated any public demonstration; but he hadn’t kissed me 
goodbye at home either. Instead he had devoted the last 
minute to a final worried survey of the room, and saying, 
“Are you sure you have everything now? You never do 
have, you know.” A remark in which there was fortunately 
one hundred per cent truth, but one it was mighty unlike 
Jim to make and certainly ill-timed, There have been times 
in my life when I have felt a strong bond of sympathy be- 
tween me and those lost sheep of Bo-peep’s, which, after a 
thorough letting alone, are supposed to have come home, 
dragging their tails behind them. 

Mother and Dad and Phyl and even Carter Harrison met 
me at the train. I couldn’t, at once, account for Carter. He 
acted like one of the family; but I didn’t stop much to think 


about it, as I settled down in the front seat beside Dad, who 
hugged me tight and said he guessed he had got what he 
wanted most for Christmas all right. That made me feel warm 
again, less like a lost child. It was something to hear that 
it mattered to these people where I spent Christmas, after all. 
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“I’m down on Jim,” said Phyl, “for giving me the slip 
this way. It was mean of him not to come.” 

There simply isn’t any decent reticence about Phyl, but I 
was ready for her and avoided Mother’s eyes as I said 
“But wasn’t it nice of him to insist upon my coming?” 

“Well,” said Phyl gaily, “you should have married an 
orphan. I intend to; and where I go the orphan shall go. 
Expect us home every 
Christmas, Mother.” 

“T shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if this is by way 
of an announcement, 
Meg,” laughed Mother. 

“And you're expected 
to kiss me and welcome 
me into the family 
when we get home,” 
Carter added. “I tell 
you now merely that 
you may have the thrill 
of anticipation all the 
way there.” 

“Yes indeed,” said 
Phyl, with a wicked 
wink at Dad in the 
mirror. “And tell him 
once more that you'll 
be a sister to him, 
Meg.” 

I reddened uncom- 
fortably, but Dad and 
Carter laughed  out- 
right ; and Carter pulled 
Phyl’s nose. Carter and 
Phyl! Phyl engaged! 
And to Carter Har- 
rison! 

“Jim will think you 
done well, gal,” he said 
to her serenely. “I 
certainly gave him a 
run for his money some 
three years ago.” 

Now I don’t believe 
in this dog in the 
manger business; but I 
couldn’t help feeiing a 
bit cheated to find that 
Carter gave every evi- 
dence of a most com- 
plete and, I felt, un- 
flattering recovery, and 
I had the lonesome 
feeling one experiences 
at the loss of any not 
particularly useful, but 
familiar, landmari: or 
piece of bric-a-brac. 

But Phyl’s crowd, I found, had taken 
over pretty nearly everything; Carter 
wasn’t the half of it. Three times be- 
fore dinner I heard her at the telephone 
in the hall. 

“Awfully sorry. We'd like to I’m sure. 
But this is Meg’s first night at home 
you know. Why yes! I thought I told 
you the other day. No, Jim couldn’t 

get here. Yes, of course, but then we are mighty glad to have 
Meg. Well, we'll see you at the dance tomorrow night. Yes, 
I will, but come ’round and see her.” 

“Honestly, Meg,” she said to me later, “I thought, for a 
while, that if you were going to see any of the oldsters at all, 
you’d have to go ’round and dandle their babies on your 
knee, and expose yourself to measles and mumps and what- 
not. Hardly any of them are booked for the dance what 
with the kids who have coughs, and heaven only knows how 
many other reasons.” 

Oldsters! So that was my rank, now.—And the last time 
I had been home, Phyl was worrying about her senior finals! 

“Aren’t Madge and Dick going?” I asked. 

“No, she says they always trim the kids’ tree Christmas 
eve.” 

“How about Bill and Grace?” 

“Young Bill has been developing a temperature,” 

“Surely John and Amy——”, I faltered. 

“Well, I don’t know. She says John just hates to dance, 
and she can scarcely ever get him te go any more.” 

I began to realize how Rip Van 
Winkle must have felt. If it hadn’t 
been for the sound of the door-bell and 
constantly arriving packages; Phyl and 
Carter hanging evergreens and mistle- 
toe—although from what I saw the 
mistletoe was not essential except for 
decorative purposes—I’d never have be- 
lieved it was almost the day before 
Christmas. I felt as I used to feel at 
school, on a dark Monday morning in 
January, when it was raining and 1 
had a seven-thirty class, and a sore 
throat, and somebody had borrowed my 
umbrella, and my letter from home 
was two days overdue. 

My old room with its bright chintz, 
its fluffy curtains, and spluttering little hearth fire, was just 
as it had been when I last stepped out of it even to the bowl 
of red roses on my old desk, with Carter Harrison’s card 
attached. 

“I told Carter,” said Phyl, coming up [Turn to page 46] 
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HE arrival in Rickaby of the mysterious and fascinat- 

| ing Lady Rivers and her son Gaspard, had caused 

much gossip, especially when the young Vicar, the Rev. 

Bill Quentin began to show her marked attention. But the 

severest critic was Molly Morton, the flapper daughter of 

the Rector of Hatchstead who had just promised to marry 

her father’s rich and elderly parishioner, General Farjeon, to 

the amazement of all who believed her to be in love with 
Stafford Kenyon, the General’s nephew 


No + agg KENYON lounged in his uncle’s library, 


smoking a cigarette. He was an extremely handsome 
man of about thirty and very comfortably aware of the 
fact. Lounging was his usual attitude and might almost be 
described as his usual pursuit when not playing polo 

Old General Farjeon hated him, which was natural. Staf- 
ford only pitied the General, which perhaps was even more 
so. They never quarrelled, but this was due rather to Staf- 
ford’s forebearance than the General’s. Stafford never quar- 
relled with people. If they displeased him, he ignored them; 
that was all. But since it was impossible to ignore the Gen 
eral, he bore with him with commendable self-restraint—a 
thorn in the flesh which Time was eventually bound to 
remove 

He was lounging with a cigarette and a sporting paper 
over his second cup of tea when the General returned. He 
looked up languidly. “Back at last, sir! I hope you don’t 
mind. I’ve finished tea.” 

The General stood and glared at him from the hearthrug. 
He had never detested his nephew more heartily than at that 
moment. To think that this sleek-haired young nincompoop 
had ever possessed the power to send his little Molly into 
that whirlwind of distress! He uttered a short grim laugh 

“Been far?” said Stafford, pleasantly 

“Over to Rickaby and back by the Mortons’,” said the 
General. 

“I wonder you didn’t get tea there,” commented Stafford 
in his polite, bored fashion. 

Something better to do,” said the General 

“No doubt,” agreed Stafford. He sipped his tea and resumed 
his cigarette, a pensive eye still upon the paper at his elbow. 

“I saw Molly at the Tennis Club,” he remarked, after a 
moment or two, courteously maintaining the conversation 

“Oh, you saw Molly, did you?” said the General 

“Merely for a moment,” said Stafford, flicking ash into his 





saucer. “I don’t fancy she saw me. She seemed to be in 
rather a hurry.” 

“Wasn’t in the mood for you perhaps,” suggested the 
General 

“Perhaps not,” agreed his nephew. 

The General grunted. “I’ve seen her too,” he said. “She 
had more time to spare for me.” 

“That I can well believe,’ said Stafford, with unruffled 
complacence. If it pleased the old man to take that point 
of view, why not humour him? 

But the General was in an aggressive mood that did not 
relish being humoured. In fact he resented it very much 
indeed. 

“The deuce you can!” he said, advancing to the table be- 
fore wich Stafford sat. “Then perhaps you will find it 
equally easy to believe that she is prepared to give me very 
much more time in the future than she has done in the past.” 

Stafford raised his black brows very slightly and said, 
“Really, sir?” with just sufficient interest to indicate that, 
though bored, he had no intention of being baited 

“No. Molly has no use for you. You will be interested to 
hear that.’ 

“Molly!” said Stafford. “But I have never offered to be of 
any use to her, as far as I am aware.” He spoke with dignity, 
but with a hint of warmth. So Molly had enlisted his uncle 
as champion of.her cause! What a hopeless mistake! 

“Never offered!” sneered the General. “No, you 
never offered! And you'll offer now in vain. She 
wouldn’t look at you now.” 

“Really!” said Stafford, with a faint laugh. ““No 
doubt you have a very good reason for saying so, 
sir.” 

“T have!” declared the General. “The best of 
reasons. Moreover, I don’t imagine she cares 
whether you cut her or not,” he insisted. “But 
I'll apologize to her on your behalf. She’s in 
my care now, so you'll be good enough to 
treat her with courtesy in future. And, by 
the same token, I have a message for you 
from the girl herself. Care to hear it?” 
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“If you please!” said Stafford. 

He was standing very straight, quite heedless of all gibes. 
He had a dazed look, as if instinctively he would stand like 
that until he fell. 

“All right. I'll tell you,” said the General. “She said: 
‘Give my love to Stafford and tell him I hope he will give 
his new aunt a dutiful welcome!’ Does that help you to 
grasp my meaning ?” 

Stafford’s eyes were fixed upon him with a species of in- 
tensity that seemed to have glazed them. Quite suddenly a 
nerve began to twitch in one nostril. He drew a hard shud- 
dering breath. “She is going to marry you?” he said. 

The General stamped applause. “Well played, youngster! 
Yes, she is going to marry me.” 

Stafford made a strange gesture with one hand as if he 
would cover that twitching nerve, but instinctively turned 
it into a smoothing of his dark hair. His face was the 
color of ashes. 

A belated misgiving assailed the General. He had seen that 
look before, but only on the face of a man wounded unto 
death. 

“What’s the matter?” he said sharply. 

The words were scarcely uttered when the room was sud- 
denly and amazingly illuminated as by the flare of a million 
torches. There was a frightful crash of thunder, and in- 
stantly a terrible roaring as of falling masonry 
“We're struck!” gasped the General. 

Stafford said nothing at all. In the midst of the 
pandemonium he turned and walked stiffly from 
the room. 

Somehow Bill’s Confirmation Class did not seem 
to him a-success that evening. Perhaps the sultr) 
weather was in part to blame, but he was also 
keenly aware that his own mood was more so. 

When they had all trooped out, he locked 
the door and flung himself down on the hard 
old couch in the corner. 

“O God,” he said very wearily, “it’s hard 
work ploughing to-night!” 

For a space he lay still with closed eyes 
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The heaviness of the atmosphere made his temples throb. 
Against his will the General’s words pursued him—evil 
words, that he wanted to thrust forever out of his memory. 
He wished that he had not obeyed the impulse which had 
moved him to take the old man to Beech Mount. He felt as 
if thereby he had abused her confidence, had in some fashion 
done her an injury—that gracious woman who had never 
shown aught but kindness to him. He had an almost over- 
whelming longing to go to her and entreat her pardon for 
what he had done, to assure her that nothing the Genera! 
said or did could ever make the faintest difference, and to 
tell her—to tell her what? 

He did not answer the question. He could not. 

Desperately he began to school himself. He must be 
patient. He must hold himself in with a tight rein. Not 
even in his thoughts must he suffer this wild race to de- 
struction. For he knew—in his heart he knew—that a long, 
hard struggle awaited him in which all his endurance and 
strength would be put to the test and from which even so, 
only failure might arise. 

It seemed to him as he lay there that failure was inevi- 
table, the only reasonable outcome. None but a fool—none 
but a fool—could expect anything else. That radiant presence 
belonged, as the General had said, to a very different sphere 

His look went round the threadbare room, and he smiled 
with bitter self-ridicule. No, he could not see her 
enthroned here. Yet it was true enough that she 
would shine as an empress wherever she went. Even 
the village people recognized that. “A lady born,” 
was Bessie Cross’s description of her, while old 
Sammy declared she was “more like one of them 
saints.” 

How hot it was! Too hot to remain within doors. 
He rose, wearily, and went out. 

The hall was very dark, and as he went out 
on to the step, he realized that the storm was 
very near. 

He reached the gate, and there he paused, 
struck by the awfulness of the sky. The dark- 
ness was rapidly increasing and seemed to 















possess a menacing quality, as though the black clouds above 
were pressing downwards to the earth by reason of their 
own appalling weight. No rain was falling, but from very 
far away across the sea there came a sound like the roar of 
a train in a tunnel. It was coming! 

He stood looking up the hill towards Beech Mount, and, 
although he was not nervous something like a sense of fore- 
boding went through him. He wished he knew for certain 
that she had not gone down to the village that night. Then 
some impulse induced him to look down the hill, and he saw 
her 

She was coming towards him in that smooth, lithe way of 
hers, not running but moving very swiftly, evidently bent 
upon escaping the storm. It was enough for Bill. He turned 
forthwith and went to meet her. 

She did not see him until, a few yards from her, he spoke. 
“Come and take shelter with me! You can’t possibly get 
back in time.” 

She started, and in a moment smiled. “Oh, it is you! 
Thank you so much, but I can’t stop. Gaspard, you know—” 

Yes, he knew, had already guessed. He turned beside her. 
“Let me come with you, then! I won’t be in the way.” 

“Thank you,” she said again, “but I don’t think so. There 
is Benedict. Besides—” 

She did not finish, for suddenly, as they came abreast of 
the open Vicarage gate, the storm burst. Without 
an instant’s warning, the heavens opened and rain 
and lightning burst forth together. The whole 
world seemed caught in a whirling tumult of ele- 
ments let loose. Thunder and storm-winds crashed 
together, seeming to shake the universe. 

There was no standing against such a tempest. 
Bill seized his companion’s arm, and literally com- 
pelled her to run for shelter through the gate and 

up the path to the Vicarage. 

The rain was descending in torrents, but it 
was well protected by trees which saved them 
from a drenching. They arrived in the porch 
breathless, battered, but only splashed. 

It was no moment for ceremony. Bill kept 








“I'd rather come to you— 
if you don’t object,’ said 
an dudacious voice. 
“What? Who?’ gasped 
the General sitting up in 
bed. And then, in a dif- 
ferent voice in which 
yearning tenderness was 
frankly uppermost, 
**Molly, you little vixen! 
So you have come back to 
me!"’ She sprang to him 
with all her old impetu- 
osity — the little quick- 
silver Molly he had al- 
ways known and loved. 
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his hold upon her, and led her 
straight through into the study, 
shutting the door behind them as 
though to exclude some pursu- 
ing monster. 

Here he released her, and she laughed, her sweet alluring 
laugh. “Mr. Quentin, do let me compliment you upon your 
promptitude and resource in emergencies.” 

He felt again that tingling of the pulses which had as- 
sailed him in the afternoon. The magic of her! Did she 
know how potent, how irresistible, it was? 

He stood for a second or two in silence, fighting a des- 
perate impulse which goaded him like a spur. 

Then: “It was the only thing to do,” he said rather 
brusquely. 

The storm raged round the house in a perfect avalanche 
of sound. By the darting glare of the lightning he saw her, 
and somehow—was it an illusion of the storm-light ?—she 
looked different—more vivid, more living, younger, than she 
had ever seemed to him before. There was something even 
girlish in her laughter, something that wholly removed the 
barrier of awe which till that moment had kept him at a 
distance. It was as if they two were completely isolated by 
the storm, and she, laughing, accepted the situation. 

And he watched her, with hands hard at his sides, the 
primitive feeling strongly upon him, that the one woman was 
safe in his castle at last. 

She sat down in the chair by the writing-table. The vio- 
lence of the storm seemed to concern her no longer. “Is this 
where you write your sermons?” she said. 

“Tt is,” said Bill, and added ingenuously, “Awful rot 
they are too, I’m afraid. I don’t like sermonizing. It seems 
such cheek.” 

“Oh, why?” she said. “There must be lots of people who 
enjoy it.” 

“One doesn’t do it for that,” he said. 

“IT know.” She spoke with deep sincerity. “One doesn’t. 
Yet, without it, how far does one get? Our Lord remem- 
bered that when He turned His greatest lessons into tales 
which people love to this day.” 

“You always think of something rather wonderful,” said 
Bill. 

She raised her eyes to his. “But isn’t it so?” she said. 
“His teaching was so great because of its supreme attrac- 
tiveness. He never talked over people’s heads—which may 
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have been one of the reasons that the high priests despised 
him so.” 

“It may have been,” said Bill. 

“Imagine what the subtle people of to-day would have 
said to it!” she said. “It’s odd how slowly the world moves. 
Such a little life! So quickly over! And we make such a fuss 
about things—as if they really mattered!” 

“They do matter,” said Bill. 

Her smile had a haunting quality. “You are bound to say 
that,” she said. 

“I never say anything I don’t believe,” he said 

“Oh, of course not! I didn’t mean that. You are still 
young,” .she said, “and that, too, 
makes a difference.” 

“You are young too,” said Bill. 

She shook her head. “I think in 
every life—in every woman’s life- 
there is one great milestone. It may 
be near the end of things or quite 
close to the beginning. But once she 
has passed that milestone, she is never 
young again.” She paused a moment, 
then: “I passed mine some time back,” 
she said, and fell silent, almost as 
though she had forgotten him. 

Something moved Bill. He spoke 
through the rolling thunder into her 
silence. “There is nothing so final as 
that in life,’ he said, with that hint 
of doggedness which usually chara 
terized his greatest moments. “People 
have a way of thinking that every- 
thing is finished when the very best 
of all may yet be in store.” 

He heard her laugh, but she looked 
at him no longer. “What a delight 
fully boyish sentiment!” she said. 

“Which is another way of saying, 

‘You silly ass!’” commented Bill 
whimsically. “Well, you can say it if 
you like, but it is nearer the truth 
than your exaggerated pessimism. So 
I shall stick to it, whatever you say.” 

“Do!” she said. “Do—just as long 
as you can! It isn’t in the least 
likely, Mr. Quentin. Once again—lI 
didn’t mean that.” 

“Oh, do call me Bill!” he said sud 
denly. “Gaspard is going to. I can’t 
stand this gilt-edged ceremony.” She 
made a slight movement of surprise 
or protest; he was not sure which 
“Does Mrs. Winch call you Bill?” 
she asked, and there was a faint 
quiver of laughter in her voice de 
spite the obvious seriousness of her 
question. 

“Mrs. Winch!” For the first time 
Bill uttered the name with sweeping 
contempt, dismissing his most influ 
ential parish-worker as unworthy of 
a moment’s consideration. “I say, 
please!” he said. “That’s not a fair 
catch !” 

Lady Rivers turned in her chair 
“Believe me, I am not out to catch 
you,” she said. “But—but—really you 
mustn’t try to catch me either. That 
also isn’t altogether fair.” 

“Lady Rivers!” he ejaculated. And 
then suddenly his self-control went. A 
storm more violent than that which 
had burst over them a few minutes 
before caught him and broke him. He 
went down on his knees beside her, 
his arms stretched out across his writ 
ing-table, very close to her, yet not 
touching her. 

“T don’t know what you'll think of 
me,” he said. “I hardly dare to think 
But—I worship you, and I can’t help 
it!” 

His voice was low and shaking. He 
looked her straight in the face with 
the words, but his expression was al 
most that of a man awaiting sentence 
She sat very still, neither moving nor speaking. And her 
face told him nothing whatever, so quiet was it, so remote 

He waited for perhaps fifteen seconds, then, under his 
breath, “Will you ever forgive me?” he said 

She moved then. She laid a hand upon one of his—a hand 
that was stone-cold and very steady. 

“What have I to forgive?” she said. “It seems tu me that 
! should ask that of you.” 

He did not stir at her touch, recognizing in it restraint 
rather than yielding. “And you can’t—can’t give me any 
hope?” said Bill, bracing himself. 

“Hope ?” She repeated the word vaguely, almost as though 
questioning its meaning. 

“its rank presumption, I know,” he said. “But—oh, my 
dear—if you could cnly give me the least and smallest grain 
of love, I'd make it grow—somehow !” 

“Would you?” she said. “Would you?” 

A strong gust of feeling went through him. What was it in 
her voice that hurt him so? And why was her hand so cold? 

“Is it quite impossible?” he said. 

“Quite,” said Lady Rivers, but she said it so gently, so 
regretfully, that he could not feel his pride wounded by her 
answer. 


In His, 


He waited for a second or two longer, then quite definitely 
and without blenching he accepted the situation. He moved, 
and took her icy hand between his own. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you for being so good to 
me. Now—will you grant me a favour? If I give you my 
word of honour as a gentleman never to be a nuisance to 
you, will you treat me, and try to feel towards me, as if 
this had never happened ?” 

She did not speak for a moment. Then: “But isn’t that 
suggesting the impossible?” she said. 

He looked at her, his hands still clasping hers. “Why?” he 
said. In his eyes she could read the hunger of his heart. 
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She replied in the same hushed, rather dreary tone as that 
in which she had given him his’ previous answer. 

“Because you—being the gentleman that you are—could 
never be a nuisance to any woman. Because I—because I— 
being myself—” her voice trembled slightly, but her shad- 
owed face told him nothing—‘“could never be other than 
grateful to you for caring so.” 

And he loved her in that hour as he had never loved 
her before! 

“T must be getting back to Gaspard,” she said. “It is les- 
sening and he is sometimes nervous.” 

“TI think I understand,” said Bill with gentle concern. “But 
it seems to me that the life he leads is almost bound to make 
him morbid. And that—well, that’s bad for youngsters, 
isn’t it?” 

“I know,” she said sadly. “I know. But Gaspard is so 
complex—in some ways almost incomprehensible. You, with 
your straight open ways, will feel absolutely bewildered by 
him sometimes.” 
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“That won’t upset me,” said Bill. 

“You are very kind,” she said. “But tl._ is not quite all. 
Mr. Quentin, I don’t know if he has told you—my boy has 
no religion.” 

“Yes, he did tell me,” said Bill. 

She sat in silence for a moment or two, then, her voice 
very low, “You won’t be able to help him there,” she said 

“Does that mean you don’t want me to try?” said Bill. 

“I want you to realize that you can’t,” she said. “I feel 
that any talk on the subject does much more harm than 
good. It—”’ she paused as if choosing her words—“it is really 
very like his physical trouble—a disorder which may some 
day pass of itself, but which no doc 
toring can help.” 

It came to him that he had never 
seen her so deeply stirred; even on 
the day on which she had met him 
carrying Gaspard’s unconscious body 
up from the bathing-pool. Her dis 
tress was so manifest that he felt 
moved almost to compassion. He kept 
her hand for an instant, but in a 
fashion that she could not possibly 
mistake. 

“I know what you mean,” he said 
“Don’t be upset! I understand. Look 
here! Must you really go? If so,’1 
am going to see you home.” i 

They went back through the rain 
Bill holding a very rusty umbrella 
over his companion. The storm was 
still rumbling. “It will probably 
hang about for days,” Bill said. 

“I hope not,” she said. “Gaspard 
gets so little sleep when there is elec 
tricity in the air. And he is so rest 
less that it is almost impossible to 
keep him quiet.” 

“We mustn’t let him grow into an 
invalid,” said Bill. 

“I know. That is my great fear.” 
She made the admission with a sigh. 
“He dreads it himself, but this heart 
weakness is such a handicap.” 

“He will outgrow it,” said Bill. 

“He may,” she said very doubtfully 

“Has he never been strong?” asked 
Bill. 

“Oh yes.” She spoke with ready 
pride. “He was the loveliest baby, so 
strong“wnd merry. Nothing ever came 
amiss to him. We always said he 
would make his way over everything 
Oh, he was splendid! But that is so 
long ago now.” The eagerness went 
out of her voice. “Poor little Gas- 
pard!” she said. 

“How long ago?” said Bill. 

There was a slight pause before she 
answered him, and then, though her 
words were simple, he was conscious 
of constraint. “He had a bad illness 
when he was seven. No one ever knew 
quite what it was, but I have always 
put it down to some species of poi- 
soning. And—though he got over it 
—he was never the same again, never 
sturdy and strong. His nerves were a 
torment to him for long after, though 
he went to school—a private school 
for delicate boys in Cornwall where he 
had every care. He always planned 
when he was old enough, to study art 
in Paris, but that dream never ma- 
terialized. He had another bad illness 
at fourteen or thereabouts, and he has 
never really got over it.” 

“Then you and Benedict have had 
the sole care of him for the past four 
years?” said Bill. 

Again there was a barely perceptible 
pause before she answered. Then 
“Yes, just we two,” she said. “Benedict 
is very faithful—a trusty servant. But 
I do not know that his influence is 
wholly good for Gaspard though he 
always means well. He is rather apt to regard us both as his 
own personal property, and—you know the ways of old 
servants. They don’t mean to encroach, but it is almost in- 
evitable. And we depend on him so much.” 

They reached the gate of Beech Mount, and Bill turned in 
beside her. She made no further protest and they walked up 
the avenue together to the porch. 

He wondered what was in her mind, but would not ask. 
They had reached the terrace, flooded with moonlight now 

“Well, good-bye! And thanks awfully for being so decent 
to me. I promise you—I swear to you—your confidence shall 
never be abused.” He spoke with deep sincerity. Again for 
a moment her hand lay in his, and then Bill bent to open 
the door for her. 

But, even as he did so, it swung open very suddenly be 
fore him, and Benedict, looking strangely agitated, came face 
to face with him. The man made a swift gesture as though 
he pulled himself together by sheer physical effort. His look 
went straight to Lady Rivers and he spoke rapidly under 
his breath in French. 

Bili did not catch the words, but, glancing at her, he saw 
her face change. Something like terror showed for an instant 
in her eyes, but immediately it was gone. [Turn to page 26] 
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he r ane 
ow is almost a meal in itself. Healthful, wholesome food, 
= too, with all its vegetable iron and mineral salts. 
1ess . . P Pec al ‘ 
has Fifteen different vegetables. Thirty-two ingredients me 
had in‘all! And blended to the king’s taste by the greatest 
our . 
soup chefs in the world. 

ible 
fet To taste this soup at its very 
But best, add the water cold, bring 
» is ° to a boil, and allow to simmer. 
‘ c 21 kinds Serve piping hot. 
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cw youcenene”tenitwtin A MAN UNDER AUTHORITY = Sai"athee tar 


“Gaspard wants me.” A 
Bill never knew afterwards how he have been over-excited to-day and your 


came to risk a direct rebuke from her Continued From Page Twenty-Four imagination has played you false. There! 
He saw the danger, but he took the - Here is Benedict with your medicine! 


plunge. Drink it and you will feel better!” 
“I’m coming too,” he said. Bill, at the foot of the couch, watched 
She gave him a swift look, but uttered no word to deter the man bend down and hold the glass to those terribly blue 


him. She entered the house and very rapidly led the way lips. Benedict’s face was like a mask, but the upturned mous- 
hin ta Gentine tihewed. taches that curled into his hollow cheeks quivered a little a 
They went up to the room in which he had found Gaspard though some emotion were at work behind that ceremoni- 


ously composed exterior. 
Gaspard drank, swallowing with convulsive effort. Then 
for a space he lay still, with closed eyes, his hands fast 
clasped upon his mother’s. She sat motionless beside 
him, watching, and a silence fell just as it had fallen 
that day at the bathing-pool while they waited—the 
three of them—for Gaspard to come out of that 
* almost trance-like quiet. 
Gradually the death-like look began to pass 
from his face, and a more normal colour tinged 
the unsteady lips. Lady Rivers turned her 
head at length and looked at Bill, and he 
saw that she was reassured. But she made 
no attempt to release herself, and she did 
not speak. 

At the end of a long pause Gaspard 
opened his eyes. Their look fell immedi- 
ately upon Bill, and he sent him a quiver- 
ing smile. 

“Feeling better?” asked Bill practically. 

“Yes. I’m better. I don’t know why 
I made such an ass of myself. I suppose 
—I suppose it was the storm?” 

He iooked at his mother questioningly, 
and she at once corroborated the sugges- 
tion. “Of course it was, dear. It has such 
an effect upon nerves, and yours are never 
of the strongest. Dismiss it entirely from 
your mind!” 

He glanced around him uneasily. “Did 
you come up the beech avenue?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Lady Rivers. 

“And you didn’t meet anybody ?” 

“There was nobody to meet,” said Bill 

Gaspard breathed a trembling sigh. “It 
must have been—it must have been—a 
niistake. I’m sorry, Mother.” 

“Forget it, dear!” she said. 

Gently she disengaged herself from his 
hold the words. 

“Don’t go!” said Gaspard. 

“She must go,” said Bill, suddenly tak- 
ing command though he wondered some- 
what at himself for so doing. “We have 
walked up through the rain, and she must 
be pretty wet. I'll stay while you go and 
change,” he added to her. 

She looked momentarily surprised at his 
attitude, but she accepted it and quietly 


that afternoon. The door was shut. She turned the handle, 
and it resisted her. She set both her hands against it, 
breathless, but self-controlled. “Gaspard!” she called. 
“Gaspard! Let me in, dear!” 

There came no answer from within, only the sound 
of the rain sweeping up from the sea. She listened 
intently, with bent head; then, more urgently, she 
called again. “Gaspard, it is I—your mother. 
Open the door, dear! Let me in!” 

But still there was no answer save the rain 
and the long deep roar of the sea. 

Bill ‘became aware of Benedict, stealthy 
as a panther, standing behind him. He 
glanced at him and met his eyes in the 
gloom, glittering eyes that were instantly 
lowered as though to veil a latent hostility 
which Bill sensed rather than saw. 

Very suddenly Lady Rivers turned 
round to him. She was absolutely com- 
posed, yet her composure had in it a 
vitality that was in its way almost vio- 
lent. “We shall have to break the door,” 
she said. 

She spoke with great distinctness, and 
immediately there came a movement 
within the room—a dragging, uncertain 
movement. 

She turned back, and spoke with au 
thority. “Gaspard, open the door to me! 

Open quickly !” 

Gaspard’s voice came from the other 
side, sunk very low, strangely desperate. 
“Mother, are you—are you alone?” 

She answered instantly. “Benedict is 
here—and Mr. Quentin.” 

“No one else?” said Gaspard, in the 
same strained whisper. “You are sure?” 

“No one,” said Lady Rivers with great 
firmness. 

here fell a pause. Then, fumblingly, a 
hand was laid upon the door. It seemed 
te Bill like the hand of a blind man feel- 
ing his way. 

“Quickly!” said Lady Rivers again. 

“Mothér!” Once more very painfully 
Gaspard’s voice found utterance. “Mother! 

Did you—did you see him?” 

Quite quietly she answered him, as she 
might have answered a terrified child 
“No. I have only seen Mr. Quentin. He 
is with me now. We are waiting to come 
in.” 

The fumbling hand moved again, found 
the key and clattered it in the lock. Lady 
Rivers was holding the handle.* She 
turned it with decision. “Quickly, Gas- 



























rose. 

“You will be all right with Mr. Quen- 
tin, dear,” she said. 

“Oh yes, I shan’t have any bad dreams 


THE SEA CHEST __ wiilete is here” said Gaspard, But nev- 


the door he motioned to Bill to take her 


pard!” she said again. ‘ae , T place beside him. “Tell Benedict to go!” 
Tne door opened, and Gaspard, blue- BY THEDA KENYON ns “I don’t. want him as well as 
i ad 


lipped and trembling, stood before them. 


f . DECORATION Ee P. Ww 
He fell back a step into the room as his oy 68. ARD 


“He is going down to get your dinner,” 


mother entered, as if he feared to meet said Lady Rivers, “if—Bill—will be kind 
some sign of displeasure from her. But enough to stay till I come back.” 
she went to him forthwith and took him Long years ago, you harbored dungarees, She sent a smile to Bill as she uttered 
by the s a boy!” she ; : . ; his name which, gracious as it was, told 
~ S 2 ae <n Sm Bly oy!” she And black tobacco; and, in softer guise, him quite plainly that the concession con- 
ie See est sound Det be on agen Daguerrotypes, reflecting distant eyes waved po sighs: we pacing, d-dh 
“Mother! Oh, Mother!” he said, and Of gentlewomen, shunning boisterous seas; Then she was gone, and as the door 
then sharply, looking up: “Lock the door ; closed, Gaspard’s hand came out and fast- 
again! Don’'t—don't let anyone else And, on the homeward voyage, you held with these, ened tightly upon Bill’s arm. “I say— 
come!” . ‘1 ery” Indi h Bill,” he said, “you’re a parson. Are you 
Bill drew back, but thé” boy’s eyes A silken shawl from India, a chest —are you afraid of evil spirits?” 
SS Pet oe Se ae Of Chinese tea . . . but, deep within your breast, hs - | id beech ave- 
Bill moved forward again with a sub- You hoarded secret, subtler mysteries .... Gaspard shivered suddenly and uncon- 
conscious feeling that Benedict had been : i “ trollably. “Do you think I’m rotting? 
on the verge of showing him out. He en- A trove of lips that whispered of Romance, he said. 
tered the room, and, warned by the ° : ‘8 ; Bill very kindly grasped the clammy 
deathly look on Gaspard’s face, went And veils of incense, rising pallidly, hand upon his arm. “I’m quite sure you're 
. eat : 2 rq . . ° ” $ “ — : », 
“NrThank you,” breathed ‘Lady. Rivers. Deep eyes that webbed enchantment in their glance, wi ail us yuna ex Ga te 
But Gaspard still clung to his mother, And silken skins, that gleamed like ivory .... that idea at once.” : é 
and even when, with Bill’s help he reached : ‘I tell you,” said Gaspard with feverish 
the sofa, he would not release her hand intensity, “I saw it as clearly as I see you.” 


“I've seen him, Mother! I’ve seen him!” The years of dim forgetfullness enhance “] daresay,” said Bill imperturbably. 
He kept reiterating the words with fever- ° “And still you say I didn’t?” said 
ich souiaens theca ib antietien wes Such things, when others fade from memory..... Gaspard. y 

such that he seemed scarcely able to ar- . “There are such things as excited brains 
ticulate. “Down there! By the fir-tree!” and optical delusions,” said Bill comfort- 
He threw a shuddering look towards the ably. “It may have been one—it may 
window. “Is he there now?” have been both; but it wasn’t what you 

“No one is there, dear,” said Lady thought it was, anyway.” 

Rivers very slowly and _ convincingly. Gaspard closed his eyes again as if in 
“You have had a bad dream. There is no one there.” some fashion relieved, and lay still for a space. 

“It couldn’t have been a dream,” protested Gaspard Very suddenly, at length, he opened: them, and looked full at 
through his shaking lips. “I didn’t dream the storm, did I? the man beside him, sitting in absolute quiet, gazing straight 
I saw him in a flash of lightning. Mother! Mother!” before him. “I suppose you think me an awful ass,” he said 
She took his two hands into hers, looking straight down “Rather an ass,” admitted Bill. [Turn to page 49] 
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Three Hundred and Twenty-Six Members 


of New York’s excluswe JUNIOR LEAGUE 
and “Baston’s VINCENT CLUB 









WENTY-FIVE years ago a little 
group of New York’s loveliest and 
most popular debutantes organized a 
flower committee to distribute the gorgeous _ 
bouquets from their coming-out teas among 
the hospitals of the city. 
Out of this graceful gesture grew the Junior 
League—today one of the most socially impor- 
tant groups in the country. 


No one ever becomes a member of the Junior 
League who is not backed by flawless social cre- 
dentials. Organized for charitable enterprises— 
the League represents New York’s aristocracy of 
youth; young girls and young married women 
whose names have a dazzling association of 
beauty, wealth, and distinguished ancestry. 

* » » 
WE personally interviewed six hundred leading 
members of New York’s Junior League and 
Boston’s brilliant and exclusive Vincent Club. 

How, we asked, do these young girls take care 
of their skin? What soap do they select as the 


best for keeping their skin soft, smooth, radiantly 
fresh and fair? 


Woodbury’s 7 times as popular as any other 


Three hundred and twenty-six members, or more than 
half the entire number interviewed, replied that they 
used Woodbury’s Facial Soap regularly for their skin. 









tell why they are usin 


Th free your skin from blackheads—use the famous 
Woodbury treatment on Page 4 of the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch” 


The largest number using any other one soap 
was forty-two. ' 

More than two-thirds of the users of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap said they found it 
helpful in overcoming common skin defects, 
and in keeping their complexion smooth 
and clear. Almost as many spoke of its 


Sree — A guest-size set, containing the new, large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Cut out the coupon and send for it to-day! 


al ° 
g this so 


oap for their skin 


THE ANNUAL CHARITY BALL 
of the New York Funior League—this year, a costume ball 
representing a Spanish fiesta. Among 600 leading members of the 
New York Funior League and the Vincent Club of Boston, 
Woodbury’s was seven times as popular as any other soap 


purity and its mild, non-irritating effect on the skin. 
Ten girls said they used it because it had been 
recommended by their physician or skin specialist. 


These were some of the comments 


“Tt keeps my skin smooth and free from oil.” “It 
helps to keep my skin free from blackheads.” “It is 
the best, purest soap I know—TI use it here and 
abroad, winter and summer.” “It does not irritat: 
a sensitive skin.” “ Soothing after riding or sports— 
ideal for a person much out of doors.” 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only calls for 
absolutely pure ingredients. It also demands greater 
refinement in the manufacturing process than is com- 
mercially possible with ordir ary toilet soap. In merely 
handling it one notices this extreme fineness. 

A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month 
or six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet 
containing special cleansing treatments for overcom- 
ing common skin defects. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs! 


Cut out this coupon and send it today! 








THE ANDREW JeERGENS Co., 


1512 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me FREE 
The new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 


Facial Cream and Powder, and the treatment booklet. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1§12 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. English Agents, Quelch 
1. 


Gambles, Ltd., Blackfriars Road, London, S. E. 
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Vegeta up with STeR RO beuillen and fla 
cubes as meat stock, See recipe bei 


oun 
.. the piquant 
taste that Lreat 


chefs Sotgght 


By Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 





AMOUS chefs are considered artists. 

They have a “knack” of making a 
commonplace dish really delicious. Their 
soups have a certain delightful tang 
their salad dressings a uniquely tempting 
taste. That is why they have become 
famous. 

Such chefs claim that beef flavoring is 
the secret in preparing many dishes. It 
adds zest that makes them more appe- 
tizing. Not long ago only chefs used this 
beef flavoring. Today everyone can have 
it, and without the trouble of making 
soup stock. 

Sreero flavoring and bouillon cubes, 
made from meats, vegetables and spices, 
carefully blended, give a delightfully ap- 
petizing piquancy that tickles the most 
fastidious palates. All you have to do is 
drop a cube into a cup, pour on boiling 
water, let it cool, and delicious beef flavor- 
ing is ready to improve a soup, salad 
dressing, vegetable, meat or egg dish. 

I want you to know how the flavor of 
SreeroO bouillon cubes improves dozens 
of dishes. Just mail the coupon below. I 
will send you a sample package free. Or 
if you prefer to try them when cooking 
your next meal, ask your grocer to send 
you a box of Steero bouillon and flavor- 
ing cubes. 


7 VEGETABLE SOUP \, 
Mix one-half cupful each of diced po- 


tatoes, celery, carrots, turnips and 
chopped cabbage, two tablespoonfuls 
chopped onion, one quart water and 
two teaspoonfuls sale. Cook slowly 
until vegetables are tender. Add two 
cupfuls strained tomatoes, two table- 
spoonfuls butter, and four Sreero 
bouillon and flavoring cubes dissolved 
in two cups of boiling water. Add 
enough boiling water to make two 
quarts of soup, Two table spoonfuls of 
rice of tapioca ot one-half cupful of 


macaroni broken in small pieces may 
| be added if 2 thicker soup is required. 


Your druggist, 
grocer or deli- 
























catessen can 
supply you in 
tins of 12, so 
or Icocubes. 


seoeoeeoc ee cee 
; ' 
. 
; Mrs. Jane Starr Grant | 
; American Kitchen Products Co., : ' 
, Dept. 6-FB, 281 Water St., New York City | 
1 CO Send me the free sample package of two Streero | 
i bouillon and flavoring cubes ! 
| Sixry-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10« ! 

| 
' Name 
. Address | 
! | 
"(FREE OFFER) ! 
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Thin hands often are 
flattered by big rings 


Beauty May Lie 


ee [yn x 


Hands and Feet 


BY EMILY POST 
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A futile hand is like 
an expressionless face 








E were sitting, I 
remember, at the 
Casino in Deauville. 


Bobby Davis was voluble in 
his admiration for a young 
woman whose prettiness was 
beautifully displayed in the 
smartest of clothes. We agreed 
she was lovely to look at— 
all of us except Lord B., the 
British Ambassador, who would 
have none of her. He declared 
her stupid, vain and care- 
lessly incompetent. If Davis 
wanted someone to admire, 
why not the girl sitting oppo 
site? 

We saw nothing but a com- 
monplace young person. We 
said so 

Lord B. smiled indulgently 
“Then you haven’t looked at 
her hands. Hands are my 
obsession. I seldom pay at- 
tention to the expression of a 
face; it is too often masked 
But let me see a woman’s 
hand and the shoe she chooses 
for her foot, and I shall know 
more about her than I could 
find out otherwise in a life- 
time 

“Look at the girl Davis has 
been raving about. Helpless, 
selfish fingers waving in affect- 
ed gestures, bitten nails camouflaged with 
red varnish. Look at her feet: Toes 
squeezed into little paws; her instep bulg- 
ing like rising dough. Now look at the 
girl you think so commonplace: Shoes 
perfect in fit, perfectly cared for. Look 
at her nails, each one a gleaming almond. 
See the way she uses her hands—the ease, 
the sureness, the restraint and yet the 
expressiveness of her gestures! I could 
fall in love with that girl just because she 
has hands of charm.” 

Unfortunately, we can’t all have per- 
fectly shaped hands but we can add to 
the beauty of our hands by keeping them 
cared for and by paying attention to their 
expression 

Beautiful nails will make an almost 
ugly hand good looking. The perfect nail 
is the shape of an almond with a point 
6/16 to 7/16 of an inch long. The length 
and shape of the point is a matter of taste 
but the longer the nail, the sharper the 
point should be. Very long nails are al- 
most impossible for those whose nails are 
thin and who really use their fingers 
(For my own, I have devised paper 
thimbles stiffened with shellac, when type- 
writing.) The lack of length can be made 
up, in measure, by shape and neatness. A 
crookedly cut nail is like a slant-heeled 
shoe. Untidy nails daubed with polish are 
like torn clothes mended with a safety- 
pin. Nails should be clean before they are 
polished. 








T IS said that persons with beautiful 

hands use them beautifully. Perhaps 
using them beautifully makes them appear 
beautiful! The first rule for the intelligent 
expression of a hand is that it shall be 
directed definitely by the brain and not be 
allow sd to meander vacantly. A futile 
hr. is exactly like the expressionless face 
of a mental deficient—it is, in fact, men- 
tally disconnected. Futile hands are caused 
nearly always by inattention. Awkward 
ones on the contrary are the result of self- 
consciousness. Silly ones, of vanity. An- 
noying hands are those which ceaselessly 
drum on chair-arms or tables, which twid- 








“clammy” should use an anti- 
perspiration lotion—or stay 
away from social gatherings. 

Rings are becoming to most 
hands, red ones and fat ones 
excepted. Pretty hands that 
are also very white are most 
lovely with a single stone on 
the third or little finger. Thin, 
bony hands are often flattered 
by rings that are big and even 
somewhat bizarre. 

In other days a lady’s hand 
was seldom seen ungloved. 
Today gloves are worn in 
church and on the street and 
on very formal occasions, 
otherwise very seldom. No 
lady of fastidious taste ever 
wears dirty gloves. Doe-skin 
or other “utility” gloves can 
be worn beyond the point of 
cleanliness for white or for 
any other light-colored gloves, 
which must be immaculate. In 
this day of wash-fabrics there 
is“absolutely no excuse for 
dirty ones—ever! The most 











I do not sing the fa aliens of my agree” but I well remember 
when we wore summer afternoon dresses with—black 
oxford ties! 


die small objects or distort themselves 
into strange shapes. Still more annoying 
are those which nudge or paw. 

The most fascinating hands I have seen 
for a long while are Laurette Taylor’s. 
Her marvellously expressive fingers made 
me think of Homer’s “winged words.” 
Half her charm (at least to me) is in the 
perfect coordination between her mind, 
her voice and her fingers. 

The most irritating hands that I can re- 
member belonged to a perfectly worthy 
person who came to see me about a year 
ago. They shook hands like a narrow 
shingle with a hinge in the middle. They 
remained with the four fingers rigidly 
glued together; they waved occasionally 
like gates opening and shutting but the 
greater part of the time they were tilted 
in a lean-to across the mouth or pushed 
as though of questioned odor, under the 
nose—happily not under mine! 

Most of us have mannerisms of one sort 
or another. It is impossible to discover 
them for ourselves. The only thing to do 
is to ask someone whose frankness we can 
count on, to tell us what they are; and be- 
ing told, not to feel hurt or angry but try, 
if they sound annoying to overcome them. 

Above all one should have a direct, 
unaffected hand-shake. The personality 
of a hand-shake has often cemented or pre- 
vented lasting friendship. You know what 
instant liking you have felt for a certain 
hand-clasp that was sincere and friendly; 
and you remember the prejudice you 
never overcame for the limp hand like an 
oyster on a string, or the nervous dab of 
bird-like fingers, or the hand that seized 
yours and shoved it in eccentric motions 
somewhere up around the level of your 
face. Worst of all is the perspiring palm; 
not to be able to rush for soap and water 
after coming in contact with it, is nause- 
ating. Persons whose hands are habitually 


beautiful but the most extrav- 
agant, are suéde gloves of 
pale corn, faun, or oyster- 
color shades. The new short 
ones with painted, embroider- 
ed and heaven-knows-what 
on gauntlet-tops are—! 

Today’s fashion in shoes is not merely 
“fancy” but fanciness run riot; with satins 
and velvets and kids and fish-skins vying 
with a kaleidescope. If you doubt it, hunt 
out the fancy slippers you scarcely dared 
to wear to a party several years ago and 
see what down-town-for-shopping foot- 
wear they seem to be today! 


ERSONALLY, I can remember the day 

of summer afternoon dresses of hand- 
embroidered, real-lace-inserted mull; made 
up over long-trained taffeta-lining, or 
equally long-trained taffeta-lined “paint- 
ed” chiffons; leghorn hats loaded with 
trimmings; twenty-four button gloves 
and—black Oxford ties! 

Not for an instant am I going to sing 
sweetly about the fashions of my youth. 
I do think, however, that some of the 
shoes seen on the street today are prepos- 
terous; not so much from the point of 
view of ugliness as from that of danger to 
the foot. 

What sort of feet the middle-aged of 
twenty years from now will have, I don’t 
know, but high French heels are absolutely 
the heels of the idle-footed and never were 
designed for those who walk far or stand 
long. 

On the other hand, no heels at all are 
to certain persons with loose joints or 
weak arches, acutely painful. For the 
individual foot, there is a height of heel 
and shape of sole that ensures the greatest 
comfort and grace of carriage. No one 
can walk beautifully in improper shoes. 
Shoes are varied in type to suit occasions. 
Out of doors, a swinging stride is induced 
by low heels, which the high heels of 
ballroom-slippers properly check. 

In taking care of the feet there are 
three considerations: cleanliness, protection 
and prevention of callous places. Stock- 
ings should never be worn a second time 
without washing. No woman of fastidious 
refinement would put on an unwashed 
stocking any more than se would put a 
clean stocking on an unwashed foot. By 
“protection” is meant avoidance of a 
pinching, rubbing or [Turn to page 93] 
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Giving Good Gifts 


HRISTMAS!—Softly glow- 

ing lights. . .ropes of tinsel... . 
glittering globes of gold and silver 
.. music of voices, gay and laugh- 
ing. . .joyous shouts of children... 
mounds of snowy packages tied 
with festive ribbons...the very 
symbol of Christmas! 


What a lovely thing it is—the 
Christmas spirit—that prompts 
men and women to forget self 
and open hearts and purses that 
others may be made happy. But 
sometimes that very spirit—beauti- 
ful as it is—sweeps one into gift- 
giving which is embarrassing. In 
our efforts to spread gladness as 
far as we can reach we frequently 
send gifts to those who have much 
“gold, frankincense and myrrh” 
and who would appreciate a kind- 
ly Christmas thought more than 
an expensive gift. 


When well and happy we are 
apt to forget the sick and suffer- 
ing and needy—men and women 
and little children to whom 
Christmas has brought nothing 


but heartbreak and hopes denied, whose lives, drab at 
best, are made even more dreary by contrast with 


the gladness and cheer of the Yuletide season. 


Try a New Plan this Year 


This Christmas, give good gifts—not as custom dictates, 
but as your heart prompts. Give lavishly as your means 
Give to those you love and those to 
whom your gift will bring gladness. Give as far and 
But in your giving set apart 
something—a little or much—for those who are in need 


will permit. 
as widely as you can. 


of Christmas gifts. 








At the Wayside 


In a beautiful Christmas story, we are told of a Fourth Wise Man who 
was turned from his high purpose of bearing offerings to the new-born 
King by a compelling impulse to help the suffering at the wayside. 
Yet in the end was his honor all the greater. The allegory is plain:— 
the worthy desire to give costly gifts to those we love should not 
keep us from helping the unfriended and the needy. 


How wonderful to play Santa 
Claus to boys and girls whose 
parents, through poverty or sick- 
ness, are unable to give them 
the dolls and drums and wooden 
soldiers they long to have! 


It is not necessary to have a great 
deal of money to extend your 
gift-giving beyond your immediate 
circle. Perhaps you can spare 
only a dollar, or a twenty-five-cent 
piece, or a dime. When your 
dime or dollar is added to other 
dimes and dollars the amount is 
astonishing. A dollar alone is 
weak, but working with others 


It is strong. 


Give Wisely 


If you do not know any unfortu- 
nate families who need your help, 
or if you feel that the amount you 
can give is too small to be of use, 
give to one of the many well- 
organized relief and welfare so- 
cieties. They are in a position to 
investigate needy cases and will 
use your money to do the greatest 


amount of good. They supply warm clothing, they furnish 
nourishing dinners and distribute toys to eager youngsters 
who have written confidingly to Santa Claus. It is impos- 


sible to calculate the good which these charitable agencies 
do in giving new hope and cheer to those 


sick in spirit and in body. 


your help. 


—This Christmas, give good gifts—the gifts ‘ 
of happiness and cheer and encouragement. 
When you are makin 
tree know the joy of feeling that others are a 
having a brighter Christmas because you have BAT 


given from your heart. 


They need 


merry around your 





You who are well and happy this Christe Christmas Seals help to support more instance of useful giving. Whether your 





mas—who are looking forward to a day of 
gladness spent with your dear ones—won’t 
you help spread cheer and comfort among 
those stricken with Tuberculosis? 


All over the world today are thousands 
and thousands of sufferers from Tubercu- 
losis. In this country alone it is estimated 
that there are 1,000,000 men, women and 
children afflicted with this dread disease. 


than 600 hospitals and sanatoria, with 
nearly 70,000 beds; more than 600 clinics 
and dispensaries; 3,000 open-air schools, 
fresh air classes and outdcor camps for 
children predisposed to Tuberculosis; 
10,000 nurses who are giving treatment 
and health instruction. 


The cheery little Christmas Seals which 
are used to fight Tuberculosis offer an 


income is $50,000, $5,000 or, $500 a year 
—here is a definite way to help others. 
Won’t you do this simple, gracious thing— 
buy at least a dollar’s or a dime’s worth of 
Christmas Seals? . They cost only a penny 
apiece. Others, seeing your Seals may be 
reminded to join in the noble work of 
fighting the Great White Plague. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More newInsurance each year 
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Exquisitely groomed women use this method 








SMGDTH RIMS 


must frame the rosy 


gleaming nails of today 


HE pink and gleaming nails of today are 

enchanting accents to slender fingers. Paris 
sponsored them. And yet bright and gleaming 
nails really cannot conceal ugly and neglected 
cuticle! 

Perhaps you have been cutting yours and won- 
dering why it only gets thicker and more ragged. 
Or you have let it grow tight to the nail—and 
then been troubled with hangnails and split edges! 

With Cutex, the correct care of the cuticle is 
so simple! The dead dry skin that makes your 
nail rims look so untidy, is quickly loosened 
and removed. 

Today this antiseptic method is followed by 
exquisite women all over the world. And in 
Paris, itself, and at the smart French resorts, 
the famous Cutex manicure preparations are 
used more than any other kind! 

TRY THIS FAMOUS METHOD: First wash the 
hands in warm, soapy water. File the nails. Twist a bit 
of cotton around an orange stick and dip it in Cutex 
Cuticle Remover. Gently loosen and remove the shreds 
of dry skin. Pass the wet stick under the nail tips and 
smooth the least bit of Nail White under the tips. 

Now wash your hands again. The cuticle is smooth and 
shapely—the tips white and flawless. Then, for a rosy bril- 
liance, spread Cutex Liquid Polish smoothly over each nail 

How beautifully groomed your hands now are. You will 
never again allow unsightly cuticle to mar them. 

Cutex sets are from 3c to $5.0o—wherever toilet goods 
are sold. Single items are 35c, or see special offer. 


Nortuam Warren—New York, Paris, Lonpon 





Marrue Recnier, talented 
French actress and modiste of 
distinction, says: “In the 
salons of my Maison de 
Modes I always notice the 
beautifully kept nails of my 
American clients and know 
that they have used Cutex.” 


SEND toc with the coupon for 

Introductory Set containing 
the magical Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Liquid and Powder Polish, 
Cuticle Cream, brush, orange 
stick, emery board and cotton, 
together with helpful booklet 
“How to Have Lovely Nails.” 
If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. F-12, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal, Can. 


eNlail COUPON with 10c for Introductory Set 





Norruam Warren, Dept F-12, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 


r P.O. Box 








I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
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Little Things May Make or Mar the 


%% Beauty of Your Hair &% 


DIRECTIONS BY VIRGINIA KIRKUS 






























I: isn't only careful sham- 
pooing nor yet smart bair- 
dressing that will make your 
hair your crowning glory. 
For instance, dry bair needs 
an occasional application 
of brilliantine; and fine, 
soft hair, inclined to be 
oily, is benefited by brillian- 
tine the first day after 
sham pooing: Put a few 
drops in the palm of your 
band, pass your brush 
lightly over it and then 
brush your bair, up and 
out, along the strands. If 
your bair splits, clip—do 
not singe — the 
ends: Run the 
comb down to 
the end, rough 
the bair and 
clipthe remain- 
ing hairs di- 

agonally, 


* 


Ce ee ee et 


Lusoms ee re 











Never, never, NEVER, 
let your shampooer use 
artificial beat on your 
hair! It dries out the 
natural oils and makes 
hair lustreless. Insist 
on band-drying. Or if 
you are shampooing 
your hair at bome, call 
in nature's beauty ex- 
perts—sun and air. 



























































Keep your brush and comb ex- 
quisitely clean. At least once a 
week—every day is better— 
treat them to a bath: Into clean, 
cold water put a few drops of 
ammonia, or mild soap if you 
prefer; then dip the bristles up 
and down, keeping the back out 
of the water. Rinse in clear, 
cold water. Dry, bristles down, 
on a towel, preferably in the 
sunlight, 


ee hs re fete ee eee ee ee 


Fastidious care in shampooing is necessary to keep your hair gleaming ( 
with life and beauty. Full directions in our Service booklet, A Little ( 
Book of Good Looks (price ten cents); also aids to obtain a lovely skin 4 
and figure and hands, those other requisites of beauty. Enclose money in — / 
postage, addressing The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, N.Y. City. } 
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SOCIAL 





Style Must Always Rest On Quality 


A frock created by Poiret may be copied in shoddy material, but it will not be smart. 
And stationery of cheap, flimsy, characterless paper, even though it has some of the 
earmarks of the mode, does not appeal to the woman who wishes to be correct. 

The studios where fashions in Eaton's Social Stationery are created are at 
Pittsfield, in the heart of the Berkshires, where the finest writing paper is made. 
They are there to be near the sources of good paper. But our designers are in 
close touch with two great centers of fashion—Fifth Avenue and Rue de la Paix, 
aoting the trends which influence fashions and producing them in the form of 
stationery accepted everywhere as correct and smart. 

Eaton’s writing papers have been the standard of style in stationery for 
twenty-five years. They offer something for every taste. A paper may be either 
conservative or daring and still be smart. Any writing paper that bears the name 
of the originators of stationery styles is correct, and you can suit your own in- 


‘dividual taste from a large selection. 


EATON, CRANE @7 PIKE COMPANY 
Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen 


NEW YORK . PITTSFIELD, MASS. ° PARIS 








ee 
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STATIONERY 


New and distinctive finishes, 
smart envelope shapes, some 
colorfully lined, large letter 
sheets, and unquestionable 
style, mark these two new 
papers— Eaton's Franciscan 


and Eaton's Braemore. 
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‘When you fill your 


urisrmas StocKk1Ncs 
after CHRISTMAS 


— how will they look? 
~~ how will they wear? 


Tue answers you would 
like to hear are the an- 
swers that Buster Brown 
Hosiery give! They keep 
their good looks even after 
repeated tubbing; they 
“wear like iron”; and— 
most important—they are 
priced to fit your pocket- 
book. A fine solution of 
“What to buy so-and-so 
for Christmas” — write it 
on your gift list! 


Amory, Browne « Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


for Men 
JorWomen 
forChildren 


BUSTER BROWN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HOSIERY 








Make sure you get the genuine. 
Look for this seal on every pair. 
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hristmas Gifts for 
Beauty-Lovers 


SELECTED BY 
ELIzABETH LOUNSBERY 






Double compact, pow- 
der and rouge, in flat, 
gilt case, $2.50. Garde- 
nia perfume—one-and- 
one-fourth-ounce bottle, 


$72. 


Traveling toilet-bag of 

handblocked linen, rub- 

ber-lined, with pockets 

Sor jars, bottles, comb 

and brush, powder- 
box, $3.25. 


Porcelain incense- 
burner with electrical 
wiring and plug; Chi- 
nese girl design, $7.50. 


Blue jasmine, chypre, 
narcissus perfume — 
five-dram bottle with 
colored stopper, $1.50. 


One-ounce bottle of ex- 
tract, $5.75. Glass ato- 
mizer in rose, yellow, 
jade, orchid or blue, 


$?- 





Extract — two-ounce 
bottle—in  green-and- 
gold box, of Oriental 
design, with jade silk 
tassel, $7.25. 


Flat, painted glass puff- 
box with figure in pink, 
blue or green; contains 


velvet puff, $2.50. 


Geranium bath-salts — 
eight-ounce bottle, $1.00. 
Bath-powder with velvet 
puff in brocaded box, $1.75. 
Heart-shaped, wash- 
able pink velvet powder- 
puff, 25 cents. Metal 
beauty-box with equip- 
ment of toilet preparations 
in standard sizes, $14. 


Charm-basket of sweet 
grass, with vanishing 
cream, face powder, 
rouge and blue lacquer 
lipstick-container; tied 
with orange ribbon 
Sor brunette’s use, with 
blue ribbon for the 
blonde, $3.50. 
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Extraordinary Offer! 


UST think of it—a hun- 

dred different designs for 
dainty edgings and insertions 

all collected conveniently in 
Clark’s O. N. T. Book No. 19 
at the surprisingly low price 
of ten cents. It is just filled 
with gift suggestions—tell 
your friends of this excep- 
tional value, 


Even beginners find it easy 
to follow the instructions for 
these pretty laces of which 
the beauty and durability 
are assured if made with 
Clark’s O. N. T. Mercerized 
Crochet. 


If your dealer cannot suppl 
you with Clark's O. N. T. 
Book No. 19, send us Ten 
Cents and we will mail it 
to you promptly. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CoO, /| 


) a 
yurth Avenue, New York 


~~ 


Be sure to purchase 


CLARKS 


MERCERIZED 
, CROCHET 
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Romance In a Small Package Tied 
With Red Ribbon and Holly! 


%% BY FAITH ELLEN SMITH 33 


T MAY be plastered 
I all over with Do 

Not-Open-Before 
Christmas stickers but 
the instant you see it 
you know what it is— 
a book! 

And Christmas books, 
strictly speaking, are not 
easily come by. It took 
the genius of Charles 
Dickens to write the 
book for Christmas and about Christmas 
that should be, for generations, the em- 
bodiment of Christmas joy and good-will 
and Christian charity. But our package 
may contain his Christmas Carol only it 
it be destined for some legendary person 
whose library does not already include 
it, so we shall do well to seek for such 
modern publications as approximate it 
in a lesser measure. 

Of these we can find at least one, The 
Book of Christmas, which belongs to the 
great family of “gift books” or compendia 
of bits of various poems, essays and stories 
that have reference to the Yuletide. Of 
its kind, The Book of Christmas (Mac- 
millan. $2.00) is exceedingly comprehen- 
sive, and Hamilton W. Mabie’s introduc- 
tion vouches for its literary excellence. 

There are the books that carry the 
deeper spiritual significance of Christmas 
into everytay life of the soul. Richard C. 
Cabot’s What Men Live By (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50) is a book that has long 
been an inspiration to people of all creeds 
or of no creed at all, a book which may 
be the means of bringing many a reader 
to a wiser understanding of the great 
Book of Life itself. The devout Christian 
particularly will find a message of de- 
votion and comfort in To Be Near Unto 
God, by the former Prime Minister of 
Holland, Abraham Kuyper, D. D. (Mac- 
millan. $3.00) and those who have a love 
for mystical writings will enjoy two 
small volumes written under the name of 
John Cordelier and entitled The Spiral 
Way and The Path of Eternal Wisdom, 
published in London and obtainable 
through Brentano’s or Gorham’s, in New 
York, at $1.25 each; their lesson of inner 
peace is universal in its appeal. Another 
London publication is the fourteenth 
century mystic, Tauler’s, Following of 
Christ, translated into English by J. R. 
Morell and sold through the same dealers 
for $1.25. It is a lesser book than the 
famous Imitation of Thomas 4 Kempis 
but a book well worth owning. That 
energetic writer of novels, sermons and 
poems, Robert Hugh Benson, has left no 
greater proof of his genius than his little 
volume The Friendship of Christ (Long- 
mans, Green. $1.75). It has a message for 
any soul to whom the friendship that 
forms its theme is an experienced reality. 
So too, with the popular Life of Christ 
by Giovanni Papini. (Har- 
court, Brace. $1.50). 





Perennial Bachelor, by 
Anne Parish (Harper. 
$2.00); Little Ships, by 
Kathleen Norris (Dou- 
bleday, Page, $2.00) ; The 
George and the Crown, 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Dutton. $2.00); The 
Drums, a novel of the 
American Revolution, by 
James Boyd (Scribner. 
$2.50) and those two re- 
markable portrayals of the tragedy of 
racial barriers and misunderstandings, 
God’s Stepchildren, a story of Africa, by 
Sarah Gertrude Millin (Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00) and A Passage to India, by E. M. 
Forster (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), deserve 
their wide popularity. Those who like 
mystery-stories will find an enthralling one 
in The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm, by 
ArchibaldMarshall (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). 


OOKS of verse are always a delight 

and always singularly appropriate to 
the red ribbon and holly of the Christmas 
package. Among popular modern poets, 
collections of whose verse are now available, 
are: Robert Bridges (Oxford Edition, Ox- 
ford Press. $1.50) ; Rupert Brooke (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.50); Gilbert K. Chesterton 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.50); Walter De La 
Mare (Henry Holt. Two volumes. $7.50) ; 
Eugene Field (Scribner $4.00); Thomas 
Hardy (Golden Treasury Series. Mac- 
millan $1.40); Percy Mackaye (Mac- 
millan. $2.75); John Masefield (Mac- 
millan. $3.00); Alice Meynell (Scribner. 
$3.00); Alfred Noyes (Stokes. Three 
volumes. $2.75 each); Francis Thompson 
(Scribner. Two volumes. $7.50); Joyce 
Kilmer (Memorial edition of his poems, 
letters and essays. Doran. $2.50). Small 
volumes of one or more poems by these 
writers are usually published by the same 
houses at a lesser cost. Among smaller 
volumes of new verse there are: The 
Harp Weaver, by Edna Saint Vincent 
Millay (Harper. $2.00); The Poor 
King’s Daughter, by Aline Kilmer (Doran. 
$1.25); Last Poems of A. E. Housman 
(Henry Holt. $1.50); New Poems of 
John Drinkwater (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.25); Sonata and Other Poems, by 
John Erskine (Duffield. $1.25), and many 
others. 

Those who love travel in strange places 
will find any one of the following a 
magic carpet to bear them thither, how- 
ever much affairs nay conspire to keep 
their corporal bodies at home: The Ad- 
venture of Wrangel Island, by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson (Macmillan. $6.00); Greater 
France in Africa, by William M. Sloane 
(Scribner. $3.00); To Lhasa in Disguise, 
by William M. McGovern (Ceatury. 
$5.00); Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim, 
a charming book of travel in Abyssinia, 
by E. Alexander Powell (Century. $3.50). 

; For the avid reader of 


“Letters” and “Lives,” some 
There are other books that 4 ns one of these may be slipped 
we may place within that ¢ : inside the red ribbon: Recol- 


jolly red Christmas ribbon 
even though they do not bear 


a message preeminently re- ‘& 
ligious or seasonable, since the ity 
reading of them makes a real 
contribution to the sum of 
life’s worth-while experience. 
Of the newer novels, The 





a lections of a Happy Life, by 

Maurice Francis Egan, with 
x an introduction by Henry 
xy Van Dyke (Doran. $4.00); 
j Mark Twain, by Albert Bige- 
low Paine (Harper. Two 
volumes. $5.00); Twenty 
Years of [Turn to page 63] 
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“Merry Christmas to all and to all a good LIGHT!” 


EVEREADY throws considerable light on the great 
annual problem. Because everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants an Eveready Flashlight. As a gift, 
the Eveready Flashlight has no superior. Its 
cost is. small, its service big. Evereadys are more 
handsome today than ever. They have features 
found only on Eveready. Give Eveready Flash- 
lights to everyone on your list. Save wandering 
and wondering. Improved models meet every 


Eveready in Christmas clothes! A special Christmas pack- 
age for Eveready Flashlights, holly-decorated, and providing 
a place for the name of the recipient and the giver. Attrac- 
tive. Time-saving. (No further wrapping needed.) Ask 
for the Eveready Christmas package. 
r 7 7 7 


New! Ring-hanger in the end-cap of Eveready Flashlights! 

A hinged metal ring for hanging up the flashlight when not 

in use, Ring snaps out of way when not hanging up. Only 
Eveready has this big convenience-feature. 
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need for light—indoors and out. There’s an 
Eveready Flashlight for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. For Christmas 
. . . and forever . . . Eveready Flashlights! 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P, M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready Group.” Broadcast 
through stations— 
WEAF New York Philadelphia wwJ Detroit 
WJAR Providence iG Buffalo weco { setae apolis 
WEEL Boston ICAE Pittsburgh 
WTAG Worcester Cincinnati woc 
St. Louis 
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New York 


AVOID COLDS 
THIS WINTER 


Do as your Doctor says— 


Keep your body warm. No matter 
what outer clothing you wear, it is 
essential that you wear warm, well 
fitting underwear—underwear that 
will not only absorb perspiration, 
but will keep your body from being 
chilled. 

It is no longer necessary to shiver 
through the long winter months in 
order to be stylishly dressed. 


Styles have changed in underwear 
as well as in outer wear, and today, 
underwear is made to conform to 
the styles of the outer garments. 


Forest Mills 


UNDERWEAR 
OREST MILLS UNDER- 


WEAR is made to meet ever} 
requirement in a wide variety of styles 
and weights. The popular sleeveless 
stylé with the built-up shoulders or 
the bodice top with the narrow tape 
shoulders, insures a neat tailored 
appearance and yet gives warmth 
and comfort. For those who desire 
additional warmth there is the long 
or short sleeves, with the knee or 
ankle length. 

Every member of the family can 


keep warm this 


‘r in a 
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BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hos 


tery - Forest Mills Underwear 
Gordon Underwear Boston 
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Let him eat between meals 
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Bring him a present every day 
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Teach him to pull the cat's tail 


MAKE HIM A SMALL NUISANCE! 


x Here 


Are All the Best Ways to Spoil a Boy 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


"Tivos are many ways to spoil a 
boy. Parents adopt different tactics 
for this purpose. A boy may be 
spoiled—and by spoiled I mean developed 
into a disagreeable small human—in the 
home, in the school and among those 
adults who come in contact with him. In 
fact, a spoiled boy is an all-round nui- 
sance. 

A very satisfactory way to begin the 
process is to make him believe he is par- 
ticularly clever. This is the means selected 
by almost all fond parents. Have him per- 
form, repeatedly, before family guests, 
various feats which are considered un- 
usual; comment on the performances in 
the child’s presence; give him the idea 
that he is a super-child. If he is corrected 
for an infraction of discipline by the 
nurse or governess, reprove the employee 
in the child’s presence; this will hasten 
matters. 

Bring him a new toy every day. If he 
does not like the food supplied, have it 
removed and give him what he likes, no 
matter if it is the same thing every day— 
he soon will tire of it and then there will 
be the complaint of total less of appetite. 
He probably will not take cereals or he 
may have a decided dislike for green 
vegetables. He likes meat-foods and eggs 
and milk; even if he does not develop a 
disgust for them, he will have an attack 
of acute illness such as acute indigestion 
and so-called bilious attacks because of 
the want of a wide range of diet; but 
this does not matter—we are in the busi- 
ness of spoiling him. 

When he is freakish and won’t eat what 
he usually likes, coax him, tell him stories, 
give him a mouthful for the policeman 
or the teddy-bear or the parrot. It makes 
but little difference for whom the spoon- 
ful is named so as it goes down the un- 
willing throat. 

He takes so little breakfast or so little 
dinner that it will be necessary for him to 
have food between meals; “he can’t be 
allowed to starve” and his appetite is 
ruined for the following meal. 


ERHAPS he likes his bottle and will 

take milk no other way. Very well, give 
it to him until he is ashamed of it. It is 
the part of the spoiled child to maintain 
the bottle-practice until he is three or 
four years old. Why not be consistent 
and let him have it—usually between 
meals—“because he eats so little at meal- 
time.” True, it will spoil his appetite for 
other foods which the growing organism 
requires. He will consequently develop 
poor muscle, bones and nerves but that is 
the way spoiled children are fashioned. 

All spoiled children suffer in a nutri- 
tional way from feeding-defects. If he is 
the first and only child the spoiling proc- 
ess is usually more rapidly and more 
effectively carried out. Most of my mal- 
nutrition-patients among runabout chil- 
dren and those of the school-age belong 
among the parents’ first and onlies 
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Get him a car of his own—and 
Rm be sure he steps onit!l ® 


Until the completion of the sixth year 
every child should have an afternoon nap; 
but if the child rebels, he must never be 
forced because that would help to unspoil 
him. 

He ought to go to bed at half-past six 
or seven in the evening; but if he does not 
want to go to bed, keep him up and en- 
tertain him until he finally falls asleep 
from exhaustion about nine or ten o’clock 
and then he probably will have night- 
terrors—a so-called night-mare—because 
of an over-wrought, over-worked nervous 
system. True, he will be tired and whiney 
the next day but that is the réle of the 
spoiled child and is quite proper. 

When he is a little older and does not 
want to go to school, don’t make him go; 
take him on an automobile-trip or on a 





Keep him up until ten every 
night; then probably he will have 
R = night-terrors ™® 


picnic. If he is indifferent and not inter- 
ested in his studies, blame it on the teacher 
and be careful to do so in the child's 
presence—it increases his respect for the 
teacher. If he is cruel to the dog, scold 
the dog. If he kicks the cat—why, the 
animal had no business to be a cat; it’s 


not the boy’s fault that the cat is a cat! 

Spoiling of this sort is of little conse- 
quence except that it affects the child’s 
health most unfavorably. The showing- 
off, the adulation, the openly expressed 
fears of the family that the child is so 
clever that his brain will be injured or 
that he will not grow up, are groundless ; 
the child’s mind is not over-taxed because 
he has very little mind and he is not at 
all brilliant or exceptional although he 
may be préevgcious and bold. When these 
wonder-children’ go to school and mix 
with others in study and competitive 
play they usually, despite their parents, 
reach their mental level and the parents 
experience a small mental shock in learn- 
ing that there are others as clever or more 
talented than they; then each of these 
petted lambs settles down, makes the va- 
rious grades as he should and adds just 
one individual to the great average of the 
boy-and-girl public. 


HE real spoiling, that which has a 

pronounced effect upon the future, 
comes later. Of course, if a bad start has 
been made, it helps to complete the proc- 
ess. 

At about the age of ten, the spoiling 
for life begins. I have seen many fine boys 
made into more or less useless citizens by 
indulgent parents and the following sug- 
gestions will be found effective! ; 

When a weekly pocket-money allowance 
is in order give the boy more than is 
customary for his school-fellows to have; 
buy him better clothes than the other 
boys wear; have him excused from at- 
tendance at Sunday School and church; 
allow him to frequent motion-picture 
shows and theatres at night when his boy- 
friends are in bed. All this will develop 
arrogance, make him a bit boastful and in 
consequence he will be disliked by his 
companions. 

Just as soon as he is old enough to 
drive an automobile, buy him one; he may 
have an accident, he may be maimed for 
life or killed or perhaps his friend will 
meet such a fate. I have known many 
spoiled boys to meet an untimely end in 
this way. 

Brag before him of your intimate associ- 
ations with the bootlegger; it will increase 
his respect for you and for the laws of 
the country. Let him know that in spite 
of prohibition, you can get all you want— 
good stuff too. Believe him when he tells 
you that “every other boy” does this or 
that or the other thing, and allow him to 
do likewise. 

Permit him when he is at the age of 
twelve or fourteen to tell you that you are 
“old-fashioned” and “out-of-date” and 
allow him to adopt modern methods ac- 
cording to his own ideas and interpre- 
tations. 

Do all these and if the boy is not 
spoiled, it will be because he is a reces- 
sional from some remote ancestor who 
possessed average intelligence. 
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You wou r ined fruits without a label / 




























—and yet, what difference does it really make, 


Sy unless you know exaétly what the label stands for? 


Tobe sure of quality you must buy canned 
fruits on the reputation of the brand. It’s 
the quality inside the can that counts. 

That's why it’s so important to insist 
on Det Monte—and to be certain that 
you receive this dependable brand. 
a By specifying Det Monte you are al- 

————— ways sure in advance of getting exactly 
what you want—tree-ripened fruits from 
the world’s finest orchards—the same uni- 
form goodness in every variety—the same 
certainty of satisfaction, no matter when 
or where you buy. 


Why not order a supply of Det Monte 
now—and be ready for the months ahead? 
A wellfilled pantry is a never-ending con- 
venience! And a real help in adding new 
variety and flavor to cold-weather meals. 
Tell your grocer your requirements—but 
be sure you say Det Monte. 


QUALITY | 
You should have a copy of “THe Det Monte 


Fruit Book.” It contains the favorite recipe sugges- 
a3 tions of America’s best known cooking authorities. 


Be ‘ 
: ‘oll iS Sent free. Address Department 32M, California 
dl ) 


Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


cA Few Del Monte Varieties to Keep in Mind 
Peaches, Melba Halves Royal Anne Cherries 
Peach Halves, both Yellow Sliced Pineapple 
ing and Freestone Crushed Pineapple 
Pears, Plums 
Apricots Asparagus, Spinach 
and many others, 
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Be sure you say 


DEL MONTE 
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The one season of the year when we never 
fail to think of good cheese, is here — 
the Christmas board would not be com- 
plete without it. Your safest assurance that 
it will be good cheese is to make sure it’s 


Kraft Cheese. 











KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEWYORK CHICAGO POCATELLO,IDAHO 
k 1 MA LAREN CHEESE CO. LIMITEI 

MONTREAI (CANADA 








wm Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 





Made and Known 
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send 10c in coin of stamps tor the new and enlarged 
Rectpe Baok CI2- “Cheese and Wavs to Serve It." 






Address. 406 Rush Street, Chicage, Hlinois 
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HEADQUARTERS 


ARE IN OUR KITCHEN 


Christmas Recipes Prepared in McCall’s Laboratory - Kitchen 


URING the two years we have talked with 
D numbers of homemakers on McCall Street, 

they all say that their three holiday problems 
are: “What gifts shall I give?” “How can I entertain 
easily ?” and “What new foods can I serve?” 

We are trying to answer the first question by giv- 
ing you this month some tested recipes for delicious 
home-made candies, stuffed fruits and candied orange 
and grapefruit peel, which can be packed in dainty 
boxes and baskets. 

Then we went shopping for other suggestions which 
might help you with your selection of gifts if candy 
isn’t suitable. We found a dozen household-helpers, 
reasonably priced, which any homemaker would wel- 
come in her kitchen. 

Mrs. Gunn discusses new hospitality-methods on 
her page, telling you about delightful holiday suppers 
that are easy to give. And the question of what new 
foods to serve is answered in a novel way by Day 
Monroe, who writes direct from Paris to tell you 
about the delectable French dishes she discovered 
last Christmas and how you can duplicate them in 
“these United States.” 


OUR CANDY-RECIPES 


Here are our candy-recipes. If you are not used to 
making sweetmeats, experiment with them before it 
is time to pack your Christmas boxes 


PLAIN FONDANT 


2 cups sugar 1% tablespoons light corn sirup 
3 cups water teaspoon vanilla 


Cook sugar, water and corn sirup together in a 
saucepan, stirring constantly until sugar dissolves 
Take spoon out and do not stir again while cooking. 
Cover saucepan and cook 3 minutes. Uncover and 
continue cooking until a little sirup forms a soft ball 
when dropped into cold water. If you use a ther- 
mometer, cook until 238 degrees Fahrenheit is 
reached. From time to time while candy is cooking, 
remove the crystals, which form on sides of pan, 
with a bit of damp cheesecloth wrapped around a 
fork or a clean stick. If allowed to stay, these crys- 
tals will make fondant grainy. Remove saucepan 
from fire as soon as the right stage or temperature is 
reached and pour at once into a cold, wet platter. 
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SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
TALKS ABOUT CHRISTMAS GOODWILL 


E have heard so much about good will at 
Christmas-time that most of us forget what 
it really means. Surely it is something more than 
an agreeable little emotion to be carried around 


for a few days and then put away until next year 


with the Christmas-tree ornaments. Good will is 
a habit like honesty or industry or generosity. It 
has to be worked for, and often when you are 
working hardest for it you stub your toe and say 
or do some petty or intolerant thing. Tolerance 
is the beginning of good will, just as love is the 
end of it. Even if we can’t UNDERSTAND why 
people do things we can at least be tolerant. &% 
Right after Christmas I think I shall humbly 
start to cultivate tolerance for some of the view- 
points that differ from mine. Then next year I 
may not have to wait for holly and red ribbon to 
wipe out my dislikes and to set alight my annual 


supply of good will! 
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Let stand until lukewarm or until it reaches 110 de 
grees Fahrenheit when tested with thermometer, then 
beat with a spatula or fondant paddle until white and 
creamy. Add vanilla and knead with hands until 
smooth and free from lumps. Put into a covered 
jar, set in a cool place two or three days before using. 
If you desire to keep it for several weeks or longer, 
lay wax paper over jar and cover tightly. 


FONDANT FUDGE 


4 squares chocolate 4% cup milk 
> cups sugar 2/3 cup fondant 
> tablespoons light corn 3; tablespoons butter 


sirup 2 teaspoons vanilla 


Cut chocolate fine and put into saucepan. Add sugar, 
corn sirup and milk and mix well. Cook slowly 
stirring until sugar dissolves. Continue to cook until 
a little dropped in cold water makes a soft ball or 
until thermometer registers 237 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Stir occasionally while cooking to prevent burning. 
When done, remove from fire, add butter and set 
aside until lukewarm. Then add vanilla and fondant 
and beat until no longer glossy and of the right 
consistency to mold. Press into a pan and cut in 
squares or use in the following ways: 

Fudge-Nut Balls: Roll fudge into small balls, then 
roll in finely chopped blanched almonds, walnuts, 
pecans or pistachio nuts. Nut meats or bits of can- 
died fruit can be rolled in the center of the balls if 
desired and the outsides left plain or rolled in dry 
cocoa. Two halves of walnut meats can be pressed 
into opposite sides of flattened balls to make another 
variation. 

Fudge Rolls: Flatten out a lump of fudge to make 
a piece about 5 or 6 inches square and % inch thick, 
using a smooth greased surface on which to work 
Flatten a similar lump of fondant, either white or 
colored. Trim the same shape as the piece of fudge 
but slightly smaller. Lay it on top of fudge and pat 
lightly together. Beginning at one end roll the candy 
up like a jelly roll with the fondant inside. The out 
side of the roll should be smooth and with fondant 
showing only at ends. Set aside in a cool place until 
firm, then slice in '% inch slices, cleaning knife after 
each slice is cut. An attractive variation of this is 
niade by using pink fondant and sprinkling it thickly 
with finely chopped, blanched [Turn to page 4o}\ 








We filled one holiday box with Fudge-Nut 
Balls, Fudge Sandwich Cubes and gay little 
& candy fruits molded from Marzipan @ 


Bright boxes and baskets like these, filled with We filled another box with Stuffed Dates, 
home-made candies and stuffed fruits make de- Prunes and Figs, Stuffed Candied Cherries and 
& light{ul and welcome Christmas gifts @ & Candied Orange and Grapefruit Peel # 
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Santa Claus Headquarters Are In Our Kitchen 


[Continued from page 30] 
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Simple, Convincing Way 


“SELL YOURSELF” 


a 


BE E-VAC 


ou hear men say that women 
b om be sold any kind of an elec- 
tric cleaner. 

We know different. The astound- 
ing success of the Bee-Vac is proof 
that women are critical buyers. 

They were quick to sense the re- 
markable value which the Bee-Vac 
offers. 

“Electric Cleaner” Wise 


The average woman knows what 
she wants in an electric cleaner. 
Bee-V ac dealers, realizing this, do 
not attempt to prove its efficiency 
through strong claims, long argu- 
ments and other forced sellingmethods. 
They have a more convincing, 
more courteous way. They say to 
women, ‘Let us send the Bee-Vac to 
your home—so you can see for yourself 
whether it is the cleaner you want.” 
If it does not sell itself—all by 
itself—they will not insist. 


Comparison Tells 
According to the Bee-Vac *’Self Sell- 


ing’’ plan you select three or four 





Self Selling 
BEE-VAC 


other cleaners and have them sent 
to your home along with the Bee-Vac. 

You compare these cleaners with 
the Bee-Vac—for ability to get all 
deeply embedded dirt, all dust, all 
surface litter—for fast cleaning—for 
beauty—for light weight and ease 
of handling—for sturdy construc- 
tion. You compare the low Bee-Vac 
$44.50 price and the Bee-Vac two- 
year guarantee. 

Dealers know that the Bee-Vac 
excels in every practical way—that 
it does not take women long to de- 
cide to keep the Bee-Vac. 


Write for the Facts 

More than 400,000 women already 
use the Bee-Vac. The testiug labora- 
tories of leading women’s magazines 
endorse it. Sixteen years of quality 
electric cleaner making are back of it. 

Send a postcard for the name of a 
Bee-Vac dealer who will gladly let 
you make the test—and for booklet 
entitled, “‘Sell Yourself a Bee-Vac 
and Save $10."" Also details concern- 
ing the Bee-Vacelectriciron at $5.75. 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. M-151, Chicago, U.S. A. 


BEE -VAC 


Electric Cleaner 


RAPID 


THOROUGH : SAFE 
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before rolling. 

Sandwich Cubes: Press 
one-half the quantity freshly made fudge 
in a greased pan. Put a layer of fondant 
half as thick on top. Cover with another 
layer of remaining fudge. Set aside to 
become thoroughly hard. Cut in squares. 
If desired, the fudge may be put in three 
layers with two layers of white or dif- 
ferent-colored fondant between. 


MARZIPAN 


Almond paste which is used so much in 
French candies can be purchased from a 
confectioner or made at home and when 
mixed with an equal quantity of vanilla 
fondant is called Marzipan, which is used 
to fill chocolates and bonbons, It is most 
attractive and delicious, however, when 
colored with vegetable coloring and 
molded into the shapes of fruit and vege- 
tables, as apples, pears, bananas, straw- 
berries, carrots, radishes, beets and so on. 
When these are firm, roll them in sugar 
and touch up with a small brush dipped 
in red or green vegetable coloring. For 
leaves and stems, use citron or angelica 
and for blossom-end, a whole clove. These 
are not difficult to make if you practise a 
little and they add a most attractive 
touch to a box of Christmas candy. 


ALMOND PASTE 


¥% pound confection- 1 egg white, beaten 
ers’ sugar % teaspoon almond 
\% pound finely ground extract 
blanched almonds % teaspoon salt 


Mix sugar and almonds together. Add 
beaten egg white and extract and knead 
with fingers until perfectly smooth and 
well blended. Add coloring if desired. 


STUFFED DATES 


Pit dates. Stuff with marshmallow, 
chopped candied orange or grapefruit peel, 
walnut meats or a mixture of fondant and 
chopped nuts. Roll in granulated sugar. 


STUFFED PRUNES 


Wash medium-sized perfect prunes, put 
into sieve and steam over boiling water for 
five minutes. Slit and remove seed. Stuff 
opening with plain vanilla fondant and 
decorate with bits of candied cherries, 
citron, nuts and small, bright-colored 
candies. Or stuff with a mixture of fon- 
dant, chopped canton-ginger and chopped 
nuts. If desired, prunes can be rolled in 
granulated sugar instead of decorated. 


STUFFED FIGS 


Use pulled figs for stuffing. Open at end 
or side or cut in half and stuff with 
marshmallows, chopped candied orange or 
grapefruit peel or fondant, either plain or 
mixed with nuts. If stuffed with plain 
fondant they may be garnished with whole 
blanched almonds and bits of candied 
cherries or citron stuck in the fondant. 


STUFFED CANDIED CHERRIES 


Cut cherries in petal shapes at one end 
and stuff with a small ball of vanilla 
fondant, white or colored, or with a whole 
blanched almond, plain, browned or salted. 


CANDIED ORANGE PEEL 


Grate off yellow outside rind of three 
oranges, then remove peel from orange in 
four sections. Mix 2 cups sugar with 1 
cup water and bring to boiling point, stir- 
ring constantly. Add peel to sirup and 
cook slowly until peel becomes trans- 
parent. Remove from sirup, drain thor- 
oughly through coarse sieve. When cold 
and well-drained, cut in thin strips with 
a sharp knife. Roll each piece in granu- 
lated sugar and spread out on wax paper 
to dry again. Roll in sugar a second 
and third time if necessary. 


CANDIED GRAPEFRUIT PEEL 


Grate off outside yellow rind from two 
grapefruit, then remove peel from grape- 
fruit in 8 sections. Put in cold water and 


* 


Drain. Mix 2 cups sugar 

and 1 cup water and 
bring to boiling point, stirring constantly. 
Add peel and cook slowly until trans- 
parent. Remove from sirup and drain well 
in coarse sieve. When cold, cut in thin 
strips with a sharp knife. Roll each piece 
in granulated sugar and spread out on 
wax paper again to dry. Roll in sugar 
a second and third time if necessary. 


DON’T YOU LIKE OUR 
CANDY-BOXES? 


The photographs don’t do them justice 
at all! The round boxes are of cardboard, 
gaily colored. In them we used lace-paper 
doilies and frills and silver foil cut in scal- 
lops. In the middle picture we have two 
charming baskets, one a little split willow 
melon basket with a perky bow of red tulle 
on its handle and silver scallops round its 
edge; and the other a small covered sew- 
ing basket of natural-colored grass with 
red and green woven in the top and round 
the sides. It, too, is lined with silver foil 
scallops. Partly concealed by its wax- 
paper lining is a delightful pasteboard 
box covered with imported wall-paper 
and shellacked. Then half hidden by it is a 
little three-cornered Buri trinket-basket 
which you can buy in nests of five assorted 
sizes or singly ia several different sizes. 


OUR OTHER GIFT-SUGGESTIONS 


If you nave no homemaker friend in 
mind to whom you want to give a utility- 
gift, treat yourself to one of these as a 
Christmas present. Better still, persuade 
the family to give you as many of them 
as they can. They range in price from 
ten cents five dollars. 

At one st we found an oven ther- 
mometer which rests on a metal and as- 
bestos base ($2.00). At the same place 
there was a stainless steel paring knife 
with a bone handle for 75 cents. For 
75 cents, also, we found sets of 5 gradu- 
ated wooden mixing-spoons, made of fine 
white wood, well finished. Another use- 
ful article that the man of the family as 
well as the woman of the house will like 
is a combination ice-pick, cork-screw and 
bottle-opener, with a decorated wooden 
handle ($1.25). 

At another shop we found aluminum 
butter-slicers which slice an oblong print 
of butter into individual pats at one fell 
swoop (10 cents). This same place makes 
a specialty of glass oven-dishes in small 
and medium sizes and of heat-proof glass 
custard cups (10 cents). 

At still another shop we found the most 
delightful tin cookie-cutters in all kinds 
of shapes—animals, birds, people, stars, 
hearts, diamonds—for 4 and 5 cents apiece, 
depending on the size. 

A fourth store yielded us a new imple- 
ment called a servespoon for 50 cents. It 
serves literally dozens of useful purposes! 
It is of nickel-plated steel, is shaped like 
a shovel with two wide slits in it, and 
has a sharp edge for chopping parsley, 
onions and so forth. This same edge is 
useful for cleaning the pastry- or bread- 
board and for scraping pans and pots. 
With it you can remove bread, potatoes, 
corn on the cob, spinach and many other 
things from the vessel in which they are 
cooked, and it is excellent for turning 
fried food and for mixing batter. What 
more could you ask for fifty cents! 

A set of 12 small fancy French vege- 
table cutters, so useful for garnishing, 
come in a tin case for $2.00. 

For $3.00 we purchased a bright alu- 
minum rice-ball, which looks like an over- 
grown tea-ball. In it you can cook rice 
to the mth degree of fluffiness. 

Then for $5.00 we bought a bright 
nickel casserole-frame which can be made 
large or small, round or oval to fit any 
size casserole from 6 to 12 inches in di- 
ameter. If you have a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of casseroles and baking-dishes you 
will welcome this adjustable frame. 
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} Use only standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. { 
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One of Ward’s Seven Great 


Houses Is Near to You 


IHESE Seven Great Houses were 

built at big railway and mail 
centers so that one of them would 
be near to you—so that your orders 
would reach us quicker—your goods 
would reach you quicker, and 
with less postage and freight for 
you to pay. 

, Building these big plants in each 
section of the United States is part 
of our plan to give you the quick- 
est and best possible service. 


Their Combined Buying 
Power Brings You the 
Lowest Prices 


One of these seven big stores could 
buy goods cheaply and sell goods at 
low prices, just as other stores do. 
But acting together, buying all to- 
gether, their vast purchases enable 
us to buy and sell at Jower than 
market prices. 


§} Each season we go into the market 
with over Fifty Million dollars in 
cash. Think of that tremendous ad- 
vantage. Car load lots, yes even the 
entire output of a factory is bought; 
the markets of the world are searched 
to secure goods of standard quality 
at prices lower than a smaller organ- 
ization could possibly buy. 


Montgo 


The Oldest Mail Order House is 


Baltimore Chicago 


“‘What makes Ward’s low prices 
possible?”’ 


There you have your answer. Our 
big cash buying for you and for 
over eight million other families, 


A $50.00 Saving 
For You 


Your Catalogue offers you a saving 
of $50 this very season—but you 
must use the Catalogue to save this 
money. Turn to it regularly for 
everything you need to buy. Send 
all your orders to Ward’s and there 
will be an average cash saving of 
at least $50 each season for You! 


We Never Sacrifice 
Quality to Make 
a Low Price 


The assurance of better quality is 
yours every time you buy at Ward’s. 
We make sure that every article we 
sell is dependable—that it will give 
good service. We would rather miss 
selling you than to disappoint you. 
Therefore, we offer no “ price baits.” 
Mere cheapness may get your first 
order—but satisfactory quality makes 
you our friend. 


Kansas City St. Paul 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety 
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Use Your Catalogue 


The opportunity is yours. One of 
these seven great Houses of Ward’s 
is convenient to you. You have a 
copy of our Catalogue. Use your 
Catalogue. Send all your orders to 
Ward’s. Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours. 


Ward &Co 


Today the Most Progressive 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 
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** Just one more 
story, Mother—”’ 


A they tell “positively the last one tonight,” 
mothers country-wide give silent thanks 
for the Perfection Heater. At less than two 
cents an hour, this portable heater radiates 
generous warmth to every corner of the room. 
Nothing to install, so it can be easily carried 
to any part of the house for quick warmth. 
See the new models at your dealer’s today. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 


”) Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


mn the Perfection Steve Co., Litd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Lhe Perfection is a radiant heater 


ERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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Creamed Tuna Fish 4 la Croustade for a holiday supper 


HOSPITABLE SUPPERS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


» BY LILIAN M. GUNN 2 


Department of Foods and Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


OSPITALITY 
comes into its 
own at Christmas 


time. To invite or to be 

invited for Christmas 

dinner is not enough. 

What else can we do to 

keep love and good-will alight in our 
homes through holiday-week ? 

Have you ever tried a supper, inviting 
all the friends you and your family want? 
It need not be elaborate but it must be 
interesting and very filling. Make the 
table as festive as you can with holly or 
cther greens and with red or green candles. 

Here are two rules for Holiday Suppers: 

Choose for the main dish something 
which can easily be added to or enlarged 
in case of extra guests. 

Plan to have some foods prepared in 
advance; as fruit cake, cookies and her- 
mits, boiled or baked ham and tongue, 
candies, salted nuts and stuffed fruits. 

And here are menus and recipes: 

MENUS 
Creamed Tuna Fish a@ la Croustade 
Pickles Cheese Straws 
Fruit Ice 
Date Cakes Bonbons 
Coffee 
*+** 
Chicken Chartreuse 
Christmas Sandwiches Celery Olives 
Raisin Tarts 
Tea or Coffee 
** * 
Crab-Meat Fancies 
Emergency Biscuits 
Orange Salad with Russian Dressing 
Veringues filled with Ice-Cream 
Salted Pecans and Raisins 
New Year’s Cakes 
Coffee 
oo * * 
: Cold Cuts 
Fluffy Cheese Biscuits Grape-Juice Salad 
Assorted Stuffed Fruits 
Chocolate Charlotte Cookies 
Coffee 


. 
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Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements lecel. ( 
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CREAMED TUNA FISH 
\ LA CROUSTADE 
Cut slices of stale 
bread three inches thick. 
Cut into rounds. by 
marking a circle with a 
round cutter on top of 
each slice of bread and cutting with a 
sharp-pointed knife. Remove the center, 
leaving a wall ™% inch thick on bottom 
and sides. Cut the top edge in points 
with scissors. Fry in deep fat to a golden 
brown. Fill with a mixture of creamed 
tuna fish made as follows: 
14 cups celery cut 4% teaspoon salt 
in small pieces 4g teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons short- 1% cups milk 
ening 42 cup cream 
4 tablespoons flour 2 cups tuna fish 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
Parboil celery 10 minutes. Drain. Melt 
shortening, add flour, salt and pepper and 
mix well. Add the milk and cream grad- 
ually and bring to boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Add celery and tuna fish 
flaked in small pieces. Add chopped pars- 
ley. Fill the croustades. Garnish top of 
each with a slice of hard-cooked egg, a 
bit of parsley and a dash of paprika. 
CRAB-MEAT FANCIES 
2 tablespoons butter 1 cup milk 
tablespoons flour 1 hard-cooked egg 
4% teaspoon salt 2 cups crab meat 
4 teaspoon paprika 1 teaspoon lemon 
Few grains cayenne juice 
4 teaspoon mustard Rounds of toast 
Melt butter and stir in flour, salt, pa- 
prika, cayenne and mustard. Add milk 
slowly, stirring to prevent lumping. Cook 
in double boiler until thick. Chop egg 
fine and add to flaked crab meat, add 
lemon juice and mix well. Combine with 
sauce and pile on rounds of toast ar- 
ranged on platter or individual plates. 
Garnish with parsley and serve very hot. 
CHICKEN CHARTREUSE 
2 cups chopped 1 tablespoon minced 
cooked chicken parsley 
% cup bread crumbs 1 egg 
1, teaspoon salt Chicken stock to 
s teaspoon pepper moisten, if necessary 


[Turn to page 62] 


4 cups cooked rice 
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{ THIS NEW EASY LIQUID WAY 





no stooping, kneeling 
or soiling of your hands ' 


ERE’S a new, easy way to make your 
linoleum look more beautiful, clean 
much easier and last years longer. Just give 
it the Johnson Wax treatment—this takes 
but a few minutes—there’s no mess—no 
rags or pails—and it is as easy as running 
a carpet sweeper. 


All you do is pour Johnson's Liquid 
Wax on a Lamb’s-wool Mop and apply a 
thin, even coat. This cleans the floor and, 
at the same time, deposits a protecting film 
of Wax. Allow five or ten minutes for the 
Wax to harden—then a few easy strokes 
of the Weighted Brush will quickly bring 
up a beautiful, durable, dirt-repellent pol- 
ish that accentuates the pattern and color. 
And afterwards your linoleum will require 
little or no washing—ordinary dry “ 
dusting will keep it immaculate. 


All the leading manufacturers of 
linoleum earnestly recommend John- 
son's Liquid Wax for cleaning, polish- 
ing and preserving inlaid linoleum. 





SE RV i E 
Waeiuides} and guaranteed absolutely. Priced 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit is all 
you need to put and keep your floors and 
linoleum in perfect condition. It includes 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax—a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop for applying the Wax—and a 
Weighted Brush for polishing. 


The New Electric Way 


For those who like to perform their house- 
hold duties electrically we have perfected 
the Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher. 
This marvelous little machine instantly, 
and without labor, brings floors and lino- 
leum to a perfect gloss. It polishes under 
kitchen cabinets, davenports, beds, etc., 
without moving the furniture. Operates 
directly from any light socket. It is simple 
—compact—light in weight. Easy to op- 
erate. Sturdily built to last a lifetime 


surprisingly low. For sale at leading 
stores—write for Free Folder. 


You can rent a Johnson's Wax Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher by the day for a 
nominal sum from any store main- 
taining a Johnson Service Department 





OHNSON'S LIQUID 





t 


JOHNSONS 
WAXK MOP 


$ 6.6 5 Floor Polishing 
Outfit for $5.00 


This Outfit consists of: 








1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax... .. $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop..... 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted Floor Polishing Brush 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on Home Beautifying. . . .25 


$6.65 
A Saving of $1.65! 


This offer is good at department, drug, furni- 
ture, grocery, hardware and paint stores. It 
sells in Canada for the same price, $5.00. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE WISCONSIN 
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At midnight, December Ist! 


The Pillsbury Health Bran Prize Contest closes 
December 1, 1925—until then you have every 
chance to win one of the cash prizes which total 


$1,000 in Gold 


HE close of the Pillsbury 

Health Bram Contest is just 
around the corner. In a little 
while our committee of domestic 
scientists will decide upon the 
sixty-three housewives who will 
share$1,000in gold. A fewminutes 
spentin your kitchen—and at your 
desk—and your name may be 
among the winners! We want 
favorite recipes for bran muffins, 
bran bread, bran cookies, or novel 


$1,000 in PRIZES 
| First Prize é : , 
For each of the next six 
| For each of the next six 
| For each of the next twenty 
For each of the next thirty 


This contest will close Dec. 1, 1925 (en- 
tries must bear postmark not later than 
December 1). Winners will be an- 
nounced in the Literary Digest Feb. 13 
and by mail to all contestants. Three 
competent domestic scientists will make 
awards. In event of ties, the prize tied 
for will be awarded each tyingcontestant. 


Read These Directions 
Remember, 63 awards are offered for the 
best groups of five suggestions. You may 
submit as many groups as you desire but 
each group should consist of exactly five 
(5) suggestions, neither more nor less. 
Any of the five may be recipes containing 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran or merely ideas 
for original uses. We want your ideas 
literary merit is not required. 


Pillsbury's Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour - Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran - Wheat Cereal- Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


Pillsbury’s Health 


ideas for serving Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran in any form. 

We wish to discover the many 
clever ways ingenious housewives 
are serving Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. We want you to give us a 
list of the five (5) best ways you 
know of using Pillsbury’s Bran, 
either favorite recipes or original 
ways of serving it. To secure the 
best group of five suggestions, we 
are offering the following prizes: 





Write clearly on one side of the paper 
only, print your name and address italy 
and mail to the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Dept. C, Minneapolis, Minn., 
before midnight, December 1, 1925. 


Helpful Booklet Sent Free 


To aid you, we will send you gratis an 
illustrated booklet on 
Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. And to every 
entrant we will send, 
after the close of the 
contest, a copy of 
Pillsbury’s Cook Book 
illustrated in colors. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneap- 
olis, U.S.A. 
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& The real event of the supper was the buche de Noel or Christmas Log & 





WE EAT CHRISTMAS DINNER 
se IN PARIS sz 


BY DAY MONROE 


Instructor ‘in Foods and Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ROM the Christmas 
eve midnight-ser- 
vice at Saint Eu- 
stache’s we walked home 
through a fairy-tale city 
—Paris by moonlight! 
A soft blanket of snow lay over its old 
palaces and its bare trees. 

At the pension where we are staying 
we found that Madame had prepared a 
surprise-supper for us. In the dining-room 
a log was burning brightly in the open 
fireplace and the table was spread with a 
pretty cloth, with corners of filet lace and 
dainty rectangular napkins to match. 

The first course of the supper was open 
sandwiches of almonds and Roquefort 
cheese. Madame had made these by add- 
ing to the cheese about half its weight of 
butter, working it to a thick paste with a 
fork, Then she added almonds, browned 
and chopped. This mixture was spread on 
thin slices of bread. Bits of pimiento 
were used to decorate each sandwich and 
gave a delightful holiday touch. 

The real event of the supper was the 
cake—not the Christmas fruit cake we 
would have had at home but the French 
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btiche de Noél or Christ- 

mas log, looking for il 

the world as though it 

had just been cut from 

a tree, with its brown 

bark, a light sprinkling 
of snow on one side and a bit of mistletoe 
falling over one end. It seemed a pity to 
eat it! But of course we did, and because 
it was so good and so different we went 
to the school for chefs and had the pétis- 
sier or pastry-cook teach us how it is 
made. Here is his recipe: 


BUCHE DE NOEL 


4 egg yolks 2/3 cup flour 

1/3 cup sugar 3 egg whites 

3% teaspoon baking- 3 tablespoons melted 
powder butter 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Beat egg yolks until light-colored and 
add sugar gradually, continuing the beat- 
ing. Fold in flour sifted with baking- 
powder, then stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Add butter, melted but not heated enough 
to discolor as this would change its flavor. 
Add vanilla. Do not stir mixture any 
more than is absolutely necessary after 
adding flour. [Turn to peve 45] 





# Madame’s Christmas Charlotte was in a gay holiday mood! @ 
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WE EAT CHRISTMAS DINNER 
IN PARIS 


[Continued from page 44) 


Brush pieces of writ- 
ing paper with melted 
butter and place on a 
baking-sheet or in a shal- 
low rectangular pan 
about fourteen inches 
long. Over them spread 
cake mixture in a layer 
one-half inch thick. Spread batter evenly, 
since there must be no humps or hollows 
in the finished cake. 

Bake for 7 or 8 minutes in an oven at 
415° F. We use this very hot oven so the 
cake will bake quickly and not dry out 
and become crumbly. Remove from oven, 
invert pan and allow cake to cool with 
pan over it. This makes it more moist 
and easier to roll. 

When cold, remove pan and paper. 
Trim off the crisp edges of cake which 
would not roll easily. Cut a strip about 
two inches wide from one end of cake. 
Spread cake and strip thickly with choco- 
late frosting made by the recipe given 
below. Roll cake as you would roll a 
jelly roll, cover roll with frosting. With 
the strip cut from cake make two small 
rolls. Place these on the large one, slant- 
ing them so they will look like stumps 
remaining after branches have been cut 
from the tree trunk. Fasten on with 
toothpicks if necessary. Cover them with 
frosting. With a fork draw irregular lines 
from one end of the roll to the other, 
giving the frosting the rough appearance 
of the bark of a tree. With angelica and 
tiny white candies make a sprig of mis- 
tletoe or use an artificial or real sprig and 
let it fall over one end of the log. Sprinkle 
log sparingly with powdered sugar to look 
as if a light snowfall has coated only one 
side of the tree. 


CREME AU BEURRE, OR 
BUTTER FROSTING 


This is the French butter cream, used 
on so many of their delicious pastries. It 
is very rich. The pastry cook likes it be- 
cause it holds its shape and can be used 
as an ornamental frosting, in a pastry- 
tube or bag, and does not chip or dry 
out. It can be colored or flavored in a 
variety of ways. Choco- 
late is added here to give 
the color of the tree 
bark but it can be omit- 
ted and vegetable color- 
ing used instead. 

% cup sugar 

% cup water c 

1 teaspoon corn sirup, or 

Tiny pinch cream of tartar 

3 egg yolks 

1 ounce (1 square) choco- 
late, melted 

1/3 cup butter 

4 teaspoon vanilla 


Cook. together sugar, 
water and corn sirup (or 
cream of tartar) until it 
forms a thread (240° F.) 
Beat egg yolks until light-colored and 
pour sirup into them slowly, beating con- 
stantly while adding. Add melted choc- 
olate and beat until mixture cools. Soften 
butter by working it with a fork. Do not 
Leat or melt it. Add to egg mixture, a 
rounded tablespoon at a time, beating it 
in with a fork or wire whip. Add vanilla. 
When all butter has been added, frosting 
should be firm enough to spread without 
losing its shape. If kitchen is very warm, 
it may be necessary to set frosting in a 
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Use only standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level 
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pan of ice-water and beat 
it until of the right con- 
sistency to spread with- 
out running. It must be 
beaten while cooling or it 
will harden on the sides 
of the pan and become 
lumpy. This frosting can- 
not be used on a warm cake as the heat 
of the cake would melt it and make it run. 


OUR CHRISTMAS TURKEY 


Madame insists she does not know a 
word of our language but she knows 
Americans well enough to realize that 
Christmas is the one day of the year when 
even the most hardened globe-trotter may 
be homesick. So she celebrated the day 
for us almost in the American fashion. 

For dinner we had a turkey, young and 
tender but with a stuffing not at all like 
those of our own country. Madame says 
a stuffing of nothing more than seasoned 
bread crumbs is unworthy of a turkey! 
So she shelled large chestnuts, removed 
the inner skin by blanching them in hot 
water, dried them, sautéd them in butter 
until they were golden brown and filled 
the turkey with them. During the first 
part of his roasting the turkey was placed 
in the pan, breast down, so that the light 
meat would be juicy and seasoned by the 
chestnuts. Toward the last he was turned 
over so the breast could brown. 


ANOTHER DELICIOUS STUFFING 


Sirce chestnuts are rather scarce in our 
country and somewhat expensive, we rec- 
ommend for your Christmas turkey a 
delicious stuffing which Madame often 
uses in our Sunday chicken. 


% cup butter or but- 
ter substitute 
tablespoon chopped 
onion 

quart bread, cut in 
half-inch cubes 

% cup celery, cut in 

small pieces 
Y, teaspoon sage 


% cup stoned olives 

1 cup chestnuts, 
shelled, blanched 
and cut in halves 

2 hard-cooked eggs, 
cut in pieces 

Hot water, to moisten 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 


Melt butter in an iron frying pan. Add 
onion and fry a golden brown. Add one 
cup bread cubes and brown, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burn- 
ing. Add celery which 
has been cooked tender 
in boiling water, the 
water in which it has 
been cooked and remain- 
der of bread cubes. Add 
sage, olives, chestnuts 
and eggs and enough 
water to make bread ‘soft 
but not soggy. Add salt 
and pepper and cook 
mixture for about fif- 
teen minutes, stirring 
frequently, until whole 
mass is thoroughly mixed 
and there are no sepa- 
rate cubes of bread. This 
long cooking blends seasonings. 

f you live where you cannot get chest- 
nuts, substitute 1 cup cooked oysters. 
“Be sure they are cooked before you add 
them to the stuffing,” says Madame, “be- 
cause the heat inside the turkey is not 
sufficient to cook them.” 


MADAME’S GAY DESSERT 


The dessert for Madame’s Christmas 
dinner was the gayest-looking pudding I 
have ever seen. It was [Turn to page 62] 
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New York State Club Women say— 


“IT prefer Cream 
of Tartar 
Baking Powder” 








spur you wantan opinion from 
a group of forward-looking 
housewives whose homes represent 
America’s best standards and tradi- 
tions, where better can you go than 
to the women’s clubs? 

It is significant that in a recent 
survey in New York State when club 
members were asked ‘‘ What kind of 
baking powder do you prefer?” 87% 
of those replying said “Cream of 
Tartar.” 

And they told why—“ Always uni- 
form results’’—‘“‘ Most healthful” — 
“‘Always comes out best”—*‘ More 
wholesome. Have never used any 
other since 1889 ’’— “ I use Royal Bak- 
ing Powder in preference to any other; 
no cake failures when using it.” 


) wey more than fifty years the Cream 
of Tartar for Royal Baking Pow- 
der has been imported without inter- 
ruption from the famous vineyard 
countries of Southern Europe. 
Noother principal ingredient of bak- 
ing powder receives the hearty unani- 
mous endorsement which experts give 
to Cream of Tartar. That is why Royal, 





ROYAL CHOCOLATE LAYER 
CAKE. This is the economical one- 
egg Royal Layer Cake put together 
with delectable, old-fashioned choco- 
late filling. 





Made of pure Cream of 
Tartar. Containsnoalum. 
Leaves no bitter taste. 


always made of Cream of Tartar, is 
the standard baking powder—known 
throughout the world and used wher- 
ever requirements are most fastidious 
and exacting. 


2¢ worth insures success 


Only 2c worth of Royal will make a 
large layer cake as fluffy and sweet 
flavored as the froth of beaten cream. 


ROYAL LEMON MERINGUE PIE. 
The secret of flaky pie crust and of 
tender meringue that will not fall is in 
the Royal Cook Book. 


























Send for the famous 
Royal Cook Book—FREE 


More than 350 simple, accurate 
recipes for all kinds of delicious 
foods—including interesting 


cakes, pies, biscuits, muffins, 
scones and Sally Lunns. Mail Mame......+, 
the coupon for your copy of this 
famous Royal Cook Book. It’s 
free! Send today. Address...... 


The Royal Baking Powder Co., 114 East 41st Street, New 7** 


Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book 
cious, tested recipes for all kinds of foods. 
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At midnight, December Ist! 


The Pillsbury Health Bran Prize Contest closes 
December 1, 1925—until then you have every 
chance to win one of the cash prizes which total 


$1,000 in Gold 


HE close of the Pillsbury 

Health Bram Contest is just 
around the corner. In a little 
while our committee of domestic 
scientists will decide upon the 
sixty-three housewives who will 
share$1,000ingold. A fewminutes 
spentin your kitchen—and at your 
desk—and your name may be 
among the winners! We want 
favorite recipes for bran muffins, 
bran bread, bran cookies, or novel 


$1,000 in 
| First Prize ‘ P 

| For each of the next six 
| For each of the next six 





This contest will close Dec. 1, 1925 (en- 
tries must bear postmark not later than 
December 1). Winners will be an- 
nounced in the Literary Digest Feb. 13 
and by mail to all contestants. Three 
competent domestic scientists will make 
awards. In event of ties, the prize tied 
for will be awarded each tyingcontestant. 


Read These Directions 


Remember, 63 awards are offered tor the 
best groups of five suggestions. You may 
submit as many groups as you desire but 
each group should consist of exactly five 
(5) suggestions, neither more nor less. 
Anyof the five may be recipes containing 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran or merely ideas 
for origina! uses. We want your ideas 
literary merit is not required. 


Pillsbury's Family of Foods 


For each of the next twenty 
For each of the next thirty ‘ : 


ideas for serving Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran in any form. 

We wish to discover the many 
clever ways ingenious housewives 
are serving Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. We want you to give us a 
list of the five (5) best ways you 
know of using Pillsbury’s Bran, 
either favorite recipes or original 
ways of serving it. To secure the 
best group of five suggestions, we 
are offering the following prizes: 


PRIZES 


. 





Write clearly on one side of the paper 
only, print your name and address ~ ae 
and mail to the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Dept. C, Minneapolis, Minn., 
before midnight, December 1, 1925. 


Helpful Booklet Sent Free 


To aid you, we will send you gratis an 
illustrated booklet on 
Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. And to every 
entrant we will send, 
after the close of the 
contest, a copy of 
Pillsbury’s Cook Book 
illustrated in colors. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneap- 
olis, U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour - Buckwheat Pancake Flour f 
Health Bran - Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina One of the family 


Pillsbury's Health 
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m The real event of the supper was the buche de Noel or Christmas Log ®& 


WE EAT CHRISTMAS DINNER 
2% IN PARIS Xz 


BY DAY MONROE 


Instructor ‘in Foods and Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ROM the Christmas 
F eve midnight-ser 
vice at Saint Eu- 
stache’s we walked home 
through a fairy-tale city 

—Paris by moonlight! 

A soft blanket of snow lay over its old 
palaces and its bare trees. 

At the pension where we are staying 
we found that Madame had prepared a 
surprise-supper for us. In the dining-room 
a log was burning brightly in the open 
fireplace and the table was spread with a 
pretty cloth, with corners of filet lace and 
dainty rectangular napkins to match. 

The first course of the supper was open 
sandwiches of almonds and Roquefort 
cheese. Madame had made these by add- 
ing to the cheese about half its weight of 
butter, working it to a thick paste with a 
fork. Then she added almonds, browned 
and chopped. This mixture was spread on 
thin slices of bread. Bits of pimiento 
were used to decorate each sandwich and 
gave a delightful holiday touch. 

The real event of the supper was the 
cake—not the Christmas fruit cake we 
would have had at home but the French 
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biche de Noél or Christ- 
mas log, looking for ail 
the world as though it 
had just been cut from 
a tree, with its brown 
bark, a light sprinkling 
of snow on one side and a bit of mistletoe 
falling over one end. It seemed a pity to 
eat it! But of course we did, and because 
it was so good and so different we went 
to the school for chefs and had the pétis- 
sier or pastry-cook teach us how it is 
made. Here is his recipe: 
BUCHE DE NOEL 
2/3 cup flour 
1/3 cup sugar 3 egg whites 
%4 teaspoon baking- 3 tablespoons melted 
powder butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Beat egg yolks until light-colored and 
add sugar gradually, continuing the beat- 
ing. Fold in flour sifted with baking- 
powder, then stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Add butter, melted but not heated enough 
to discolor as this would change its flavor. 
Add vanilla. Do not stir mixture any 
more than is absolutely necessary after 
adding flour. [Turn to page 45] 


4 egg yolks 





# Madame’s Christmas Charlotte was in a gay holiday mood! @ 
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WE EAT CHRISTMAS DINNER 
IN PARIS | 


[Continued from page 44] 





Brush pieces of writ- 
ing paper with melted 
butter and place on 2 
baking-sheet or in a shal- 
low rectangular pan 
about fourteen inches 
long. Over them spread 
cake mixture in a layer 
one-half inch thick. Spread batter evenly, 
since there must be no humps or hollows 
in the finished cake. 

Bake for 7 or 8 minutes in an oven at 
415° F. We use this very hot oven so the 
cake will bake quickly and not dry out 
and become crumbly. Remove from oven, 
invert pan and allow cake to cool with 
pan over it. This makes it more moist 
and easier to roll. 

When cold, remove pan and paper. 
Trim off the crisp edges of cake which 
would not roll easily. Cut a strip about 
two inches wide from one end of cake. 
Spread cake and strip thickly with choco- 
late frosting made by the recipe given 
below. Roll cake as you would roll a 
jelly roll, cover roll with frosting. With 
the strip cut from cake make two small 
rolls. Place these on the large one, slant- 
ing them so they will look like stumps 
remaining after branches have been cut 
from the tree trunk. Fasten on with 


pan of ice-water and beat 
it until of the right con- 
sistency to spread with- 
out running. It must be 
beaten while cooling or it 
will harden on the sides 
of the pan and become 
lumpy. This frosting can- 
not be used on a warm cake as the heat 
of the cake would melt it and make it run. 


OUR CHRISTMAS TURKEY 


Madame insists she does not know a 
word of our language but she knows 
Americans well enough to realize that 
Christmas is the one day of the year when 
even the most hardened globe-trotter may 
be homesick. So she celebrated the day 
for us almost in the American fashion. 

For dinner we had a turkey, young and 
tender but with a stuffing not at all like 
those of our own country. Madame says 
a stuffing of nothing more than seasoned 
bread crumbs is unworthy of a turkey! 
So she shelled large chestnuts, removed 
the inner skin by blanching them in hot 
water, dried them, sautéd them in butter 
until they were golden brown and filled 
the turkey with them. During the first 
part of his roasting the turkey was placed 
in the pan, breast down, so that the light 









New York State Club Women say— 


“I prefer Cream 
of Tartar 
Baking Powder” 


bag you wantan opinion from 
a group of forward-looking 
housewives whose homes represent 
America’s best standards and tradi- 
tions, where better can you go than 
to the women’s clubs? 


It is significant that in a recent 
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hite variety of ways. Choco- stantly to prevent burn- | ing powder receives the hearty unani- Only 2c worth of Royal will make a 
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% cup sugar 

4% cup water 7 

1 teaspoon corn sirup, or 

Tiny pinch cream of tartar 

3 egg yolks 

t ounce (1 square) choco- 
late, melted 

1/3 cup butter 

14 teaspoon vanilla 


Cook together sugar, 
water and corn sirup (or 
cream of tartar) until it 
forms a thread (240° F.) 
Beat egg yolks until light-colored and 
pour sirup into them slowly, beating con- 
stantly while adding. Add melted choc- 
olate and beat until mixture cools. Soften 
butter by working it with a fork. Do not 
eat or melt it. Add to egg mixture, a 
rounded tablespoon at a time, beating it 
in with a fork or wire whip. Add vanilla. 





sage, olives, chestnuts 
and eggs and enough 
water to make bread ‘soft 
but not soggy. Add salt 
and pepper and cook 
mixture for about fif- 
teen minutes, stirring 
frequently, until whole 
mass is thoroughly mixed 
and there are no sepa- 
rate cubes of bread. This 
long cooking blends seasonings. 

If you live where you cannot get chest- 
nuts, substitute 1 cup cooked oysters. 
“Be sure they are cooked before you add 
them to the stuffing,” says Madame, “be- 
cause the heat inside the turkey is not 
sufficient to cook them.” 


MADAME’S GAY DESSERT 





ROYAL CHOCOLATE LAYER 
CAKE, This is the economical one- 
egg Royal Layer Cake put together 
with delectable, old-fashioned choco- 
late filling. 


the Royal Cook Book. 





























When all butter has been added, frosting fi lomo : 
er - Send ‘or the us The Royal Bak Powder Co., 114 East 4ist Street, N York 
should be firm enough to spread without The dessert for Madame’s Christmas al k k 7 ee w ° ; - ™ “ as sieit poste i 
i i i i ii * i i Ro Coo Boo —FRE Send free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book—over eli- 
losing its shape. If kitchen is very warm, dinner was the gayest-looking pudding I y’ panty ol See cosy fe Been © - 
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More than 350 simple, accurate 
recipes for all kinds of delicious 
foods—including interesting 
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Wear 


America's 


Popular 
Galosh 








Look for the 
Glengairn label in every pair. 
Scotch pleid label on every box. 


Absolute Protection 
in Stormy Weather 


Near ty a million wearers 
last winter established the 
popularity of this galosh. 


‘Why 


Glengairns 
are Better 


. Most stylish overshoe design. 

. Selected materials for longer wear. 

. Special rugged construction for 
children. 

. Cut high to give thorough 
protection. 

. Trim and snug fitting. 

. Quality insured by skilled workers. 

Sest grade rubber soling. 

. Super woven fast black fabric. 

. Corded edges to keep fabric from 
fraying 

10. Priced to equip the family at 

moderate cost. 


uard 
Bare = _— 


Glengairns give warmth and pro- 
tection to little feet and stand up 
under the hard service required for 
active boys and girls 


Other SAMES. Products 
Radio Oiltex Slickers 
8 (Colors: Yellow, Olive, 

Blue, Green, Red. 
Made for every mem- 
ber of the family. Suit- 
able for all climates. 
These slickers do not be- 
come oily or sticky inwarm 
weather, nor do they stiffen or 
crack in freezing weather. Light in 


weight, they may be comfortably 
worn over heavy 
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outer garments. 


| SAMES Sport Shoes 
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Sturdy and wear 
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as I stood in the doorway 
just looking about, “that we 
were especially anxious this 
time to have this room just as 
you left it, and he said he'd 
have to send roses for it then, because he 
always had.” 

L slipped my arm around her neck and 
lcoked at her sharply 

“Are you really awfully happy, 
I asked wistfully 

“Why you o'd doubting Thomas of a 
Meg Meadows. You think that anybody 
not married to Jim Merrill couldn’t pos- 
sibly be happy. I tell you that that young 
Carter and I are in love.” 

Phyl’s flippancy was all gone, her face 
softened to an unusual loveliness; her 
eyes were like stars. So many times I had 
sat, poking the embers of that little fire, 
feeling just the way Phyl looked. I swal- 
lowed a lump of magnificent proportions 

I kissed her and shut the door 

l don’t really believe Mother could 
have heard me crying; I think she must 
have just felt it. For though I never was 
one of these people who weep silently, I 
had all but swallowed my pillow when 
I was horrified to see the door open 
quietly and Mother slip in. She didn’t say 
a single word, just straightened out the 
pillows, slipped her arm under my shoul- 
ders and smoothed back my hair. I don’t 
remember when she did leave, for after a 
while I went to sleep; and next morning, 
when she gave not the slightest sign, I 
wondered if I had dreamed it. There’s no 
fooling my Mother under any circum 
stances. 

Both she and Phyl came in that night 
as I was dressing 

“I want you to look simply gorgeous, 
Meg,” said Phyl. “So many of the girls 
are wearing their old trousseau things and 
they don’t take any care about arranging 
their hair; it’s no wonder they can't dig 
their husbands out of the smoking room 
with a steam shovel.” 

“I know one prospective husband who 
won’t want to smoke much,” said I. 
Phyl is so lovely in green! 

“And if old Jim could only see you in 
that blue and silver!” 

After they had gone, Nanny brought up 
a great box of gorgeous roses. I had a 
momentary flare of hope while I searched 
for the card; it was Carter Harrison’s. 

“Will I do?” I said to Dad, as I slipped 
into the library to say goodnight 

He stood me off and turned me around 
Then: “You are the image of your mother, 
Meg,” he said quietly and my _ heart 
warmed happily for a minute before it 
settled back into a lump. 

And even now it settles into such a 
lump every time I think of that dance 
I wondered, that night, if anything less 
than a geologist could reckon my age 

Most of the people dancing were Phyl’s 
group or younger, the school set, a lot of 
them. Some of the young married crowd 
were there of course, but Phyl had hit 
the nail on the head with her usual ac 
curacy. We sat in an alcove while they 


Phyl?” 
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talked baby foods and feeding schedules 
and whooping cough; their husbands were 
hopelessly lost in the blue haze of the 
smoking room. Carter dug me out at 
religiously regular intervals; or perhaps 
some callow youth came who had an ax 
to grind with him or with Phyl. Once in 
a while, one of the meeker husbands, al- 
ways the worst dancers, would ask me to 
dance, and we would expose ourselves 
timorously to bump after bump from the 
galloping youngsters. 

Amy Mullin’s husband, John, and I 
were executing a dance with more realism 
than relish when an idea occurred to me. 
I couldn't help comparing him to Jim 
who always dances better than anybody 
else I ever danced with. I wondered 
miserably how soon he would write to 
ask when I’d be home, or if he would 
write at all. The orchestra stopped. 
While the youngsters encored boisterously, 
John pulled his watch from his pocket 
and stifled a yawn. 

“Eleven-ten,” he said briefly, as if he 
had hoped it would be at least midnight. 

Without a word I left him standing 
there in the middle of the floor. Carter 
was leaning against a pillar waiting for 
a chance to cut in on Phyl, and I fairly 
ran to him. 

“Carter, it’s only eleven-ten, and I'd 
give my heart to make that twelve o’clock 
train.” 

“Well,” said Carter grinning, “at one 
time I might have been interested, but you 
ee for yourself the position I'm in now pat 

“T mean it, Carter, I'm in dead earnest.’ 

“Oh well then! Does Phyl know?” 

“You get the car, and I'll tell her.” 

He was waiting beside the car and 
came to help me as I teetered on high 
heeled slippers down the long icy walk at 
the foot of the Club steps. 

At home I crammed a few things into 
my bag, found my hat and purse, and 
slipped quietly downstairs. A line of light 
showed under the library door, and I 
surprised Carter in the act of looking 
through the key-hole. 

“Coast clear?” I whispered. 

“Can't tell,” said Carter, “They’re out 
of my line of vision.” 

“They ? Who?” 

“If I knew, would I be looking through 
the key-hole?” asked Carter. 

“But what difference does it make?” 

“To go or not to go—that is the ques- 
tion. If I heard what I thought I did, 
the emphasis is on the not.” 

“What on earth could you have heard?” 

“Well,” said Carter, “no use ‘rousing 
any false hopes. It would be too good to 
be true. Nothing ever yet turned up to 
save me from one of your wild goose 
chases. But,” hopefully, “I would like 
to know who is in that room.” 

“Have you tried the transom,” I asked 
hatefully. “You seemed to take instinc- 





RELIGION AS A STIMULUS 


because women are the mothers, and are 
primarily responsible for the atmosphere 
of our homes, and the religious training 
of our families. The things that are hap- 
pening today that educate women, that 
give them breadth of view and bigness of 
heart, interest in mechanical affairs are 
highly commendable. The things that 
make them shirk motherhood, that make 
them narrow and selfish, that set them 
drinking and gambling, that drive them 
to find their entertainment in cabarets, 
cafes, and hotels instead of home, are 
greatly to be deplored. I put my ideal of a 
wife and mother into a book of mine en- 
titled, “Laddie.” To my mind, my mother 
was an example of the highest type of 
housekeeper, a proud woman, beautifully 
dressed, interested in politics, religion, and 
all social problems and at the same time 
mother to her dozen, keeping an im- 
maculate house, and lending her influence 
and experience to the education of each 
and everyone of her children 

All my literary life the critics have been 
accusing me of writing syrupy books that 
were not true to life. A greater lie never 


[Continued from page 2] 


was’ uttered. The books I have written 
are absolutely true to life. What my 
truth with which I have cared to deal is 
critics fail to discern is that fact that the 
truth to the best in life. I have merely 
written about honesty and kindness and 
love for my fellowmen, and let other 
writers who felt at home with the sub- 
jects, handle prostitution, and the various 
forms of vice. I am not such a fool that 

do not know that the world is full of 
these things. It is simply that I do not 
elect to write concerning them, being con- 
tent to devote my work to the betterment 
and development of mankind through a 
love of God and the outdoors, fair deal- 
ing, and honest, clean living. 

In my childhood I used to know a 
woman who fretted for fear there was 
not any place big enough to contain the 
souls of all the people who passed on! 
She was worried for fear there was not 
room enough in the universe for Heaven! 
There is no need for the little old lady to 
worry about there being no room for 
Heaven. We are scarcely a drop in the 
bucket of the universe. 


tively to the key-hole.” 
George!” said he, 
“That’s the idea.” 
A quick glance around the 
hall, however, showed noth- 
ing which could be moved transom-ward 
without rousing the neighbors. 

“Well,” said Carter resignedly, drop- 
ping down on all fours, “step up on my 
back, but never mind lingering.” 

As a matter of fact, by this time, I 
was just in the mood to step on Carter. 
I did so and took no pains whatever to 
be gentle. By clinging to the lower edge 
of the transom, I could just see over. 

I don’t know how what followed did 
follow. Carter says that in my excite- 
ment at what I saw, I tramped around 
on his neck, and a French heel boring 
into the base of his skull is one thing he 
said he has never endured from any iady 
—and never will. At all events, the next 
thing I knew, I had lost my footing en- 
tirely, and was clinging frantically to the 
edge of the transom, treading thin air, and 
trying to locate Carter with the toe of my 
slipper. At that instant the library door 
flew open, somebody lowered me to the 
floor, and I stood face to face with Dad— 
and Jim! 

“Something in the way of an elope- 
ment?” asked Dad, glancing at Carter. 

Then Carter—instead of acting like a 
rational being—dropped my bag as if it 
had suddenly become red hot, mumbled 
something about having left the motor 
running and fairly melted away. Dad 
followed him out to the drive. 

In the library, I turned to Jim with 

y heart in my throat. He was so tall 
and splendid, so mighty good-looking; 
not bald or fat, or too thoroughly mar- 
ried looking at all. I thought I'd like to 
spend the next day or two just looking at 
him and regaining my lost youth. 

“Where were you bound for, Meg,” he 
asked, helping me off with my cloak. 

“W-w-averly.” 

“T thought so,” he said, and suddenly 
his arms clésed ‘round me, cloak and all. 

I was clinging to his coat lapels with 
both hands, waiting for my upper lip to 
stiffen up a bit so that I could say: “Jim 
—those awful things I said—I’ve been 
so heart sick.” 

“Well,” said. Jim with his old smile, 
mopping my tears with his handkerchief, 
“that goes for two, you bet! When Doc 
Dreer told me yesterday that Mother’s 
heart trouble is two thirds imagination, I 
didn’t lose a minute, and I thought I'd 
never get here at that.” 

“Next year we'll go to Waverly,” I of- 
fered grandly, as Jim pulled me down 
close beside him in Dad’s big chair. 

“Rigid Rotation, huh?” 

The clock over the fireplace chimed 
twelve; down town the bells began to 
sing out; outside, the snow beat softly 
against the windows: inside, Jim was 
rubbing his cheek against my hair as 
we sat dreaming into the dying fire. 
It was Christmas morning, and felt 
just like it. 


TO SUCCESS 


I cannot think of the immensity of this 
subject without my mind falling into an 
attitude of worship, and my belief in a 
living God is exactly as strong as my 
belief in day, night, revolution, and rota- 
tion. And the direct result of this has been 
anything that I have been able to do 
with my brain or with my pen. 

And I do not believe that God wants 
us to “humbly bow down at His feet.” 
I believe God wants us to hold up our 
heads, and carry a garland and a banner; 
to keep our feet straight in the narrow 
way ;.to march toward Him singing songs 
of praise, thanksgiving and triumph. I 
have no use for the old “worms of the 
dust” idea. 

I believe we are making the biggest mis- 
take that any men or women can make 
in all this world, if we attempt to sepa- 
rate the spiritual from the material; if 
we try to live a life according to physical 
requirements and material professions, and 
leave from it the great inborn impulse to 
make music, to dance, to build homes, to 
rear families, and to worship. 
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UR OFFER: The handiest looseleaf receipt book ever d 
OST DIAMOND WALNUTS—about 50,000,000 pounds a an ideal Christmas pre +] > 
sold in shells. But you can also buy these same de- index cards, and s0 blank sheet 
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r filler and salads in large and small tins. Both cost to us—only $1.00—to get one prepaid to your door. Includes many of our 

F so they come co you with the incomparable choicest Walnut receipts but no advertising in or on the book. Just enclose a 
IAMOND favor and freshness intact. money order, check, or. $1.00 bill with your request. 
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en do like PIE 


~and youll find that 
PINEAPPLE is Ais favorite 


Careful now! Not a hint! Let him guess, if you 
like, but don’t tell him! There’s nothing like curi- 
osity to build a “second-helping” appetite. 

Then set it before him: A crisp, flaky crust, 
filled with luscious, golden Hawaiian Pineapple! 
Watch his eyes light up when he tastes it! It’s 
one dessert you are always proud to serve! 

And in between “pie-days”—let Hawaiian Pine- 
apple sparkle up your menus—all year ‘round! 
Salads, Sundaes, Ices, Puddings—no end of tempt- 
ing uses! 

Enjoy it often in both its convenient forms— 
Sliced and Crushed: for its healthful- 
ness; for its matchless tropical flavor, 
and because it is nevertheless just 
as economical as any canned fruit 
that you can serve. 
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PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE ALOHA (Illustrated at the 
left): Heat 2 cups Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple in a double boiler. 
Mix ¢ level tablespoons flour, 34 cup sugar and a few grains of salt. 
Add the hot pineapple and cook in » double boiler until thick, stir- 
ring constantly. Add the juice of 14 lemon and 2 “eg yolks and cook 
until eggs thicken, continuing to stir. Pour into a baked crust. Add 5 
tablespoons sugar to 2 stiffly beaten egg whites and spread over the 
top. Brown in a moderate oven. 

PINEAPPLE GELATINE PIE: Line a pie plate with pastry 
and bake at 500° F. for 12 minutes. Soak 2 ee ne of gelatine in 
4 cup of cold water ¢ minutes. Heat 3 cups Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, add #4 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice and softened gela- 
tine. Stir until sugar and gelatine are dissolved. Chill, stirring frequently. 
Whip 1 pint cream and fold into mixture. When it begins to set, cool 
until mixture will pile on spoon, turn into baked crust and chill thor- 
oughly before serving. 

ROYAL FRUIT SALAD: Arrange young lettuce leaves on salad 
plates and place a slice of Canned Hawauan Pineapple on each. On this 
place a slice of orange, then a layer of thin banana slices and top with 
a strawberry. Finely chop well-washed, fresh mint leaves and sprinkle 
over all. Cover with a whipped cream salad dressing. This salad makes 
an excellent dessert. 


EGGS HAWAIIAN: Remove shells from 6 hard-cooked eggs, 
cut eggs in two lengthwise and remove yolks. Form a paste with Bg 
yolks, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon cream, 4 teaspoon mu > 
a pinch of cayenne and \% teaspoon salt. Put mixture back into egg 
whites. Place slices of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple on serving plates and 
arrange a border of softened cream cheese around the edge of each slice. 
Place two egg halves on top of each slice and serve with Russian salad 
dressing. Garnish each place with a small portion of finely chopped 
onion and pimiento. 





PINEAPPLE AND LAMB CHOPS (Illustrated above): 
From the famous restaurants which Americans frequent in Europe, 
as well as from famous hotels all over the United States, comes the 
word that “Lamb Chops and Pineapple,” this season, is becoming 
as famous as “Ham and Eggs.” Enjoy this treat at home! Nothing 
could be simpler. Just broil lamb —* the usual way; then serve 
them with slices of Hawaiian Pineapp! fried, or just as they come 
from the can. \ 





PINEAPPLE CAKE GLACE (Illustrated above): Cream 4% cup 
fat, gradually adding 14% cups sugar. Add 1 well-beaten egg. Sift 2% 
cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, and 1% teaspoon salt, and 
add to first mixture alternately with 1 cup cold water. Melt 2 table- 
spoons butter in an iron spider and add 1 cup brown r, stirri 
coal smooth, Spread wich a layer of well-drained Creshel Hawaiias 
Pineapple, pour batter over this, and bake 45 minutes in a moderate 
oven, Turn out on a plate, cool thoroughly, spread with whipped 
cream, and serve. 





SOUTH SEA ISLAND SALAD (Illustrated above): Place a slice 
of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple on a nest of lettuce. Peel a banana and 
cut in two lengthwise and again crosswise. Arrange on pineapple slice, 
radiating from center. Place a spoonful of cottage cheese in center and 
garnish with a slice of pimiento. Serve with French dressing. 

PINEAPPLE EGG NOG: Beat the yolk of 1 egg slightly, add 

teaspoon salt, 4% tablespoon powdered sugar and % cup of syrup 
drained from Canned Hawatian Pineapple. Add half of the stiffly beaten 
egg white and when well mixed pour into a glass. Heap remainder of 
egg white on top and sprinkle with nutmeg. 


AND THIS FREE BOOK GIVES MANY OTHER USES! 
Write today for our free book of selected, tested Crushed Hawaiian 
. Add y nigel ee 











CANNED FOODS WEEK—NOVEMBER 9-21 
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“But you 
won't chuck me 
on that ac- 
count?” said 
Gaspard, just a 
tinge of anxiety in his tone. 

“Good man alive, no!” said Bill. He 
looked at Gaspard with a_ twinkle. 
“I’m getting rather fond of you.” 


HE news of Molly Morton’s engage- 

ment to old Generel Farjeon spread 
like wildfire through the town and com- 
pletely eclipsed that of her sister Lottie to 
the curate. It became in fact the talk of 
the whole countryside. Just before the 
wedding she created a sensation by ar- 
riving home one afternoon in a brand- 
new two-seater car. 

“My fiancé has made me a present,” 
she explained carelessly to the astonished 
group of acquaintances gathered at the 
Rectory for tea. She’s a decent little 
bus. Care to come and look at her?” 

Everyone crowded to do so, and many 
exclamations of admiration and congrat- 
ulation were poured forth. 

The wedding was to take place on a 
Monday. Everyone prophesied a fine day 
and all the preparations were made with a 
view to the prophecy being fulfilled. And 
so, when the wettest day of the whole sum- 
mer dawned, no one was prepared for it. 

Mrs. Morton was almost in tears. 

In the midst of the argument, Molly 
swung into the room. “There’s only one 
thing to be done,” she said, “and I’m go- 
ing to do it. You'll have to have the re- 
ception at Hatchstead Place.” 

Her announcement took everyone’s 
breath away. But Molly evidently meant 
what she said, and was fully assured that 
her intention could be carried out. After 
a brief breakfast she sallied forth in the 
car to lay the matter before her fiancé. 

He was still at breakfast when she 
sauntered in upon him. 

“Hullo! Hullo!” was his greeting. “Just 
in time for a kidney!” 

“Thanks! I’ve fed,” said Molly. “I’ve 
just come round to tell you that we're in 
a hole. There’s no room in the Rectory 
for the reception, so, can we have the 
drawing-room here ?” 

“What ?” said the General. He stared at 
Molly. “Hold a wedding reception here?” 

“Why not?” said Molly. “You're going 
to get married yourself, aren't you?” 

She perched on the edge of the break- 
fast-table just out of his reach and sent 
him a brief smile of encouragement. 

“That’s a very different thing,” 
the General. 

“Yes, it is,’ Molly agreed. “I vote we 
don’t go in for all this stupid show our- 
selves. But you know what the people 
are, and they’ve let themselves in for it 
now. So be a brick and let us have the 
drawing-room! You know you never use 
it. If you won’t, I’m off.” 

She turned to go, but in spite of his 
age the General could be agile upon oc- 
casion. He started up and caught her. 

“Well, is it ‘Yes’?” she said. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said the General. 
“But I’m going to keep you for five min- 
utes, whatever you say. You're not in 
such a mighty hurry that you can’t spare 
me that. What have you been doing?” 

“Don’t know,” said Molly. “There’s 
been all this fuss over Lottie’s wedding. 
I’m sick to death of weddings.” 

“When are you going to have your 
own?” asked the General. 

“Don’t know,” said Molly again. 

Her tone was not encouraging, but the 
General, who had never cultivated tact, 
elected to pursue the subject. “About time 
we began to think about it, eh? You'll 
have much more fun when you're mar- 
ried, you know.” 

“Oh?” said Molly. 

Her face was slightly turned from him. 

He held her fondly. “What’s the matter 
with my Molly?” 

“Nothing. Don’t tease me!” she said. 

Something in her voice moved him to 
comply with her request. 

Then, as suddenly as she had relaxed, 
Molly sat up again. “Time’s up! I’m 
going. I shall be back in a jiffy, but I 
must just let them know at the Rectory. 
Thanks awfully!” She kissed him per- 
functorily on the forehead. “You're 
rather a dear, whatever they may say. 
I'll marry you tomorrow if you like.” 

She disengaged herself and sprang to the 
door, caught, as it were, in a whirlwind 
of energy. She looked in again ere she 
closed it, and threw him another kiss 
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At the gates she encountered another 
car and narrowly avoided a collision. 

Somewhat to her surprise the other car 
pulled up and at the next moment, to 
her unbounded astonishment the hand- 
some form of Stafford emerged. 

“Hullo—Molly!” he said. 

He spoke without agitation, but his face 
was twitching a little. He laid a hand on 
hers, restraining her. 

She looked up at him desperately. 
“What—what do you want?” 

“T thought I'd come to the wedding,” 
explained Stafford, in his casual unhur- 
ried voice. “You don’t mind, I hope?” 

“Mind!” gasped Molly. “But why 
should I? It isn’t my wedding!” 

“Oh, I know that,” said Stafford. His 
eyes looked straight down into hers, so 
that she could not look away. “But I’m 
coming to yours too, if you'll have me.” 

Suddenly she was trembling violently 
from hea to foot. “No, I don’t want you 
at mine. I—I—I—couldn't!” 

“Couldn’t you?” said Stafford. He bent 
lower over her. They were quite alone in 
the drenching rain. His face was close to 
hers. “Couldn’t you, Molly?” he said. 

She tried to draw back from him. Her 
distress was obvious, childishly uncontrol- 
lable. “Oh, don’t! Oh, don’t!” she cried 
out piteously. “Why did you come?” 

“Just te ask you that,” he made an- 
swer, maintaining his customary serenity 
with a great effort. “Won't you have me, 
Molly? Won't you?” 

His voice was quiet, but his eyes spoke 
to her in a language there was no mistak- 
ing, and Molly, with a wild burst of tears, 
suddenly flung out her arms to him, cry- 
ing, “Yes! Yes! Yes!” against his breast. 

Lottie’s wedding certainly exceeded her 
wildest dreams in grandeur. 

The General was late at the church 
and was searching the crowd for Molly 
when she eventually made her appearance 
behind the other bridesmaids, walking 
with Stafford. 

For almost the first time in her life she 
looked embarrassed and ill at ease at sight 
of him, though her companion wore his 
customary air of complacency. The Gen- 
eral fought_his way without ceremony to 
her side. He secured her by sheer force, 
ignoring his nephew with savage con- 
tempt; and while the bride and bride- 
groom drove away from the house in a 
station taxi, he thrust Molly into his own 
car and bore her away in triumph, leav- 
ing Stafford on the path. 

“That'll teach him!” he said, as he 
settled himself beside her. “By gad, if he 
dares to come near you again, I'll give 
him a horsewhipping!” 

Molly broke into an unexpected laugh. 
She was looking even prettier in her wed- 
ding finery than she had looked that 
morning, and the General experienced a 
vehement desire to kiss her. He sup- 
pressed it, however, for notwithstanding 
her laughter she did not appear to be in 
a mood for demonstrations. 

“What has he been saying to you?” he 
demanded, as she did not explain her 
mirth. “Did he tell you he was going to 
be married?” 

“Yes,” said Molly. 

“And what did you say?” 

“T congratulated him,” said Molly. 

The General grunted. There was some- 
thing he could not quite fathom in her 
manner. “Anything else?” he asked. 


“Yes,” said Molly. “He asked if he 
might come to my wedding.” 
“The devil he did!” ejaculated the 


General. “And what did you say?” 

“T said ‘Yes,’ of course,” said Molly. 

The General growled. He thought that 
Molly had gone a little too far for once. 

“And when is that going to be?” he 
asked after a moment. | 

“In as short a time as it takes to get a 
license,” said Molly promptly. 

He came out of his brief displeasure. 
“Do you mean that?” 

She nodded carelessly. “I do.” 

“Then I'll go up and get one to-mor- 
row,” said the General. 

At which she laughed again in a baffling, 
provocative fashion and lifted the bouquet 
as a barrier between them. 

They reached Hatchstead Place imme- 
diately after, and she forsook him forth- 
with to his great discontent. But Molly 
in an elusive mood was practically impos- 


sible to detain, so 
he was obliged to 
resign himself to 
the inevitable. 
He had fleeting 
glimpses of her from time to time in the 
crowd of guests, but she had had no at- 
tention to spare for him, and his one con- 
solation had been that Stafford had never 
seemed to be anywhere in her vicinity. In 
fact Stafford had been very little in evi- 
dence, and he began to think the fellow 
must have taken himself off very early in 
the proceedings. He sincerely hoped so. 

His reward, however, was not immedi- 
ately forthcoming. Neither of her parents 
had any knowledge of Molly’s where- 
abouts. Doubtless she would find her own 
way home, they said, and departed in the 
rain without her. All the other guests had 
melted away. The town-band had packed 
up and gone. The rooms were left de- 
serted. And still Molly’s fiancé waited 
about disconsolately because he was so 
sure that she would not have left without 
a word of farewell. 

He had seen her in the hall just before 
the departure of the bridal pair, and he 
had watched every departure since with 
a lynx-like vigilance, so that she could 
not have escaped unperceived. He turned 
abruptly back into the house and nearly 
ran into Bill who was buttoning up his 
mackintosh prior to departure. 

“Where’s Molly?” said the General. 

“Haven't the faintest idea,” said Bill. 

“Then why haven’t you?” said the Gen- 
eral impatiently. 

A soft-footed man-servant came up at 
that moment, carrying a somewhat tum- 
bled bridesmaid’s bouquet which he sol- 
emnly presented to the General. “Miss 
Molly Morton asked me to give you this, 
sir,” the man explained, “when everyone 
had gone.” 

The General took it, mystified. 
message with it?” he said. 

“IT think there is a message attached, 
sir,” said the man. 

He indicated an envelope which was 
fastened to one of the streamers of rib- 
bon, Impatiently the General pulled it 
off, thrusting the flowers back into the 
servant’s hand. 

His fingers were shaking as he opened 
it. Something shining fell out upon the 
floor and rolled to Bill’s feet. He picked 
it up. It was Molly’s engagement ring. 
The next moment the paper in the Gen- 
eral’s hand was pushed in front of him. 
“Read that!” the old man commanded. 

Bill read: “J shall always love you, but 
I would rather be your niece than Staf- 
ford’s aunt. With apologies from Molly.” 


“No 


ENERAL FARJEON was ill in bed. 

It was not gout. No one knew ex- 
actly what it was, since he refused to 
have a doctor near him. 

The general opinion below stairs was 
that he slept a good deal of the time; 
“senile corruption,” the butler thought it 
was, though the housekeeper detected 
symptoms of a broken heart. But none of 
these speculations reached the old General, 
lying alone in his oak-panelled bedroom, 
hour by hour watching the sunlight travel 
round the room, and at night sleeping fit- 
fully with one eye on the clock. 

Then, one afternoon, a week after the 
fateful day of Lottie Morton’s wedding, 
the butler appeared at the door of the 
General’s bedroom. “A lady to see you, 
sir,” he announced. 

“Who?” said the General. “Haven't I 
told you not to let anyone in?” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” protested the but- 
ler nervously. “I did tell her, sir. But she 
wouldn’t take no for an answer, sir. So 
seeing as there was no choice, so to speak, 
sir, I thought I’d come and mention it to 
you, sir, before she took you by storm, so 
to speak, sir.” 

“What?” thundered the General. “I'll 
teach any woman to take me by storm! 
Tell her to go to—” 

“I'd rather come to you—even if it 
isn’t much cooler!” said an audacious voice 
from the doorway. 

“What ? Who?” gasped the General, sit- 
ting up in bed. And then, in a different 
voice in which yearning tenderness was 
frankly uppermost. “Molly—you _ little 
vixen! So you’ve come back!” 

She sprang to him with all her old im- 
petuosity—the little, quicksilver Molly he 
had always known—and her arms were 
clasping him and his pillow in one vast 
hug almost before the words were out. 

He made growling [Turn to page 73] 
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Oyster dressing 


gives the food 


a rare tlavor 









RECIPE 
Pour boiling water over 4 quarts of stale 
bread crumbs. Let steam, then drain off. 
Add 2 well-beaten eggs, 4 tablespoontuls 
of butter, salt, pepper. Then add 1 quart 
of Oysters, Season with sage, if desired. 
Luscious Oysters on the half- 
shell, or the delicious hot ones 
help break the monotony of 
Autumn or Winter-day Menus. 


For the Meal-of-the-Day, a crisp, 
brown OysterFry, heavily coated 
with Cracker Crumbs, in a lur- 
ing setting of green lettuce, is 
unexcelled. 

Steamed Oysters, oozing with 
seasoning, provide a repast that 
is irresistible. 

But to get that inimitable tang-of-the- 
sea-taste, it must be Raw Oey served 


on the ice-chilled half shell, or in any 

appetizing cocktail sauce. 

Government experts have found98ways 

to easily prepare this health-giving sea 

delicacy. Mail coupon for Free Booklet: 
“Oysters: An Important Health Food.” 


Oysters are 
1—easily digested 
2—self-sufficient as a dict 
3—tich in Vitamin C, an essential 
food element 
4-—200 times stronger in lodine con- 
tent than Milk or Eggs 
5—nourishing, but non-fattening 


ORDER THE OYSTER | 





for your health’s sake 


Oyster Growers & Dealers Ass’n 
of North America 




















U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 


Oyster Growers and mesles rs Ass'n., 
1115 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Please mail me Free Booklet, ‘"98 Ways to l’'repa 
Oysters,”’ or ““Oysters: An Important Health Fe “es os 


Name .... — 
Address 
City —— er on 
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— Appetizing 


The unmistakable flavor of fresh tomatoes is in every 
drop of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. That is the natural 
davor, inimitable; the flavor from tomatoes that are 


Heinz-grown from Heinz pedigreed seed, ripened by 
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HAOE FROM FRESH 
aipt TOMATOES. SPICES. 
GRANULATED CANE SUGAR 
PURE VINEGAR. ONIONS. SAL 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


AATWFICTAL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR 
HJ HEINZ CO. Prrrseurgn.USA 
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the sun, picked at their primest, and bottled immedi- 
ately with all of their freshness and flavor intact. Every 


step from seed to bottle is a Heinz step. Ask for it. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


Makes good foods taste better 


our Other Pop 


puial Var lies are 


HEINZ CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP HEINZ OVEN BAKED BEANS 


HEINZ CHILI SAUCH HEINZ INDIA RELISH 


WHEN AN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS «- H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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Patterns! The Newest and Best 
Trick In Cakemaking 


For Cakes That Have From One to Six Eggs 


By Day Monroe and Mary I. BarBer 



































PATTERN I PATTERN 2 
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Plus 6 teaspoons baking-powder 
and I teaspoon flavoring 


Plus 5% teaspoons baking-powder 
and I teaspoon flavoring 





























PATTERN 4 
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Plus 5 teaspoons baking-powder Plus 4% teaspoons baking-powder 


and I teaspoon flavoring and 1 teaspoon flavoring 











PATTERN 5 


PATTERN 6 
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Plus 3% teaspoons baking-powder 


- Plus 4 teaspoons baking-powder 
and I teaspoon flavoring 


and I teaspoon flavoring 


Fer actailed instructions, turn to page 51 
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Patterns! 
The Newest and Best Trick in Cakemaking 


[Continued from page 50] 


O YOU use one 
recipe for your 
one-egg cake; a 


different one for a richer cake, calling 
for more eggs; and still a third one for 
your pound cake? 

Nine homemakers out of ten have a 
series of recipes in their files, one for each 
different kind of cake. It is far simpler to 
have a general cake pattern which you 
can vary to suit the occasion, just as you 
use one pattern with a few changes per- 
haps, to make different dresses. 

As you know, all members of the plain 
cake family are made from the same in- 
gredients—flour, sugar, shortening, eggs 
and milk in varying proportions. The 
method for mixing them is usually the 
same. It is just the relationship of the 
last three ingredients, shortening, eggs and 
milk, which makes the richer cake you 
would have for Sunday different from 
the plain, week-day cake. The amounts 
ot flour and sugar, which may be called 
the foundation-ingredients, can remain 
unchanged. 

\ PATTERN FOR A PLAIN CAKE 

The first picture accompanying this 
article is the foundation cake-pattern we 
shall use for our cakes. It is for the plain- 
est cake. You will see that one-half of it 
is flour, one-fourth sugar, and the remain- 
ing one-fourth is made up of one part 
shortening and five parts milk. The mix- 
ture is bound together by one egg. Then 
we add 6 teaspoons baking-powder to 
make it light, % teaspoonful of salt if 
unsalted shortening is used, and flavoring 
to make it taste good Here are the in- 
gredients written in recipe form: 


114 cups sugar 3 cups flour 


% cup fat 6 teaspoons baking- 
1 egg powder 

, , 
1% cups milk 1 teaspoon flavoring 


% teaspoon salt (if necessary) 

This cake is very plain and needs a 
sauce or “topping” to add interest. It is 
better if eaten the day it is baked because, 
owing to the small amount of shortening, 
it will dry out quickly. If you can’t use 
it all in one day, bake it in two pans, 
spread a “topping” on one for dessert on 
Monday and serve a fruit sauce on the 
other for your Tuesday dessert. 


TO MAKE A TWO-EGG CAKE 


Now let us adapt our pattern to a 
slightly richer cake. Picture 2 shows how 
to do this. This pattern shows the same 
amount of flour and sugar as the first but 
has % cup more shortening, making ™% 
cup altogether. As a cake bakes, the 
shortening melts and acts as a liquid so 
we must reduce the amount of milk as 
we increase the amount of shortening. 
Using % cup less milk we keep the total 
measurement of shortening and liquid the 
same (1% cups). 

Everyone who bakes knows that extra 
shortening tends to make a cake crumble— 
so we add another egg to our pattern. 
Always use one egg for each quarter of 
a cup of shortening. Then, since adding 
eggs makes a cake lighter we decrease our 
baking-powder %4 teaspoon for each egg 
we add, making 51% teaspoons in this cake. 

iseis a good everyday cake, econom- 
ical and not too rich. You can frost it, 
or “top it” with a mixture which will add 
to its flavor, or serve it with a fruit sauce. 


OUR THIRD CAKE HAS THREE EGGS 


In cake number three we increase the 
shortening another 4% of a cup making 
¥% of a cup, as you see in Pattern 3, and 
again decrease the milk % of a cup, mak- 
ing it 34 of a cup. The total is still 1% 
cups liquid when our shortening melts in 
the baking. Flour and sugar stay the same 
but we add one more egg so the cake 
won’t crumble. Again we reduce the 
baking-powder 14 teaspoon to make 5 
teaspoons. 

You will find this cake rich enough to 
be used on Sunday and it keeps so well 


Oe 


that you can save some 
of it for Monday and 
even for Tuesday. It is 
tender and has a fine grain. Baked in lay- 
ers and put together with frosting be- 
tween and on top it may become a party- 
or birthday-cake. 


WHEN YOU CAN SPARE FOUR EGGS 


Our fourth cake will be slightly richer, 
for we increase the shortening to 1 cup 
and the eggs to four. See Pattern 4. There 
is only % cup milk needed in it to keep 
the total of fat and liquid just what it 
was in the original pattern—1% cups. 
With the extra egg added we reduce the 
baking-powder to 4% teaspoons. 

Some persons like these proportions bet- 
ter than any of the others for layer cake 
but it is a more expensive cake than 
Number 3 and for family use, the im- 
provement in taste and texture may not 
be sufficient to justify the additional 
butter and egg used. However, its keeping 
qualities are better and if your family is 
small you may consider this more im- 
portant. 


A RICH FIVE-EGG CAKE 


For our fifth cake we use the same 
pattern, of course, but changing it slightly 
by increasing the shortening to 144 cups; 
(pattern 5) reducing the milk to 4% cup, 
and adding another egg. A half-teaspoon 
less of baking-powder makes 4 teaspoons 
in it. This is a rich cake, with a fine, close 
grain, somewhat similar to Pound Cake. 
The texture resembles that of a loaf- 
cake and is a trifle more compact than 
we like a layer-cake to 


OUR SIXTH CAKE IS RICHER STILL 


The proportions for our sixth cake, 
shown in Pattern 6, are the same as those 
used in a Pound Cake: 34 of a pound each 
of flour, shortening and sugar, and six 
eggs. 3% teaspoons baking-powder are 
used this time but no milk because we 
use 1% cups shortening. On account of 
the number of eggs used, this cake is im- 
proved if flavored with 2 teaspoons lemon 
juice and 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
instead of the usual flavoring. Like all 
pound cakes, it should be baked in a loaf. 
The grain is very fine, and the cake is 
tender and moist and will keep for a 
week or longer. It is a good cake to keep 
on hand for unexpected guests. Serve it 
unfrosted or with a plain boiled frosting 


TRY “TOPPINGS” INSTEAD OF 
FROSTINGS 


To take the place of frostings on these 
cakes there are many delicious and easily- 
made “toppings” which take less time to 
make than frostings. Combinations of 
sugar, spices, nuts and fruits will dress up 
any cake with little trouble. When you 
plan to use these, bake your cake in a 
large shallow pan, to make a cake about 
two inches thick which you can cut in 
squares for serving. 

One of the simplest toppings is of 
sugar and cinnamon, sprinkled over the 
batter just before the cake goes into the 
oven. This makes our plainest cake an 
especially good dessert for the children 
Another topping is made by spreading the 


- cake with butter just before you take it 


from the oven, then sprinkling it with a 
mixture of powdered sugar and shredded 
almonds or coconut and putting it back 
into the oven until the nuts are slightly 
browned. This cake must be left in the 
pan until cut because the nuts will fall 
off if you turn it out. Chopped candied 
orange peel, sultana raisins or other nuts 
may be used instead of the almonds if 
you like. Brown sugar and pecans make 
a delicious combination. 

Try folding raspberry jam into whipped 
cream and spreading it over a plain cake 
just before serving. Or mix a hard sauce 
with the jam and spread it on the cake 
while it is still slightly warm. 


Use only standard measuring cup and spoons, All measurements level. 
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The first present used 
on Christmas Morning 


N° gift more certain to be appreciated— 
now and in the days to come—than a 
UNIVERSAL Coffee Urn. So beautiful, so 
practical, and best of all, so permanently use- 
ful. A gift that will be appreciated every day 
in the year because of the delicious aromatic 
coffee it makes electrically, as well as for the 
artistic charm it adds to your table service. 


There is a large variety of other UNIVERSAL 
gifts from which to choose, both beautiful 
and useful for all members of the family— 
all rich in the new Christmas spirit of giving 
practical presents that “Make a Merry Christ- 
mas last the whole year through.” 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps 


Although sold at popular prices, costing little or no 
more than ordinary lines, UNIVERSAL Appliances 
offer the best values obtainable, whether those values 
are measured in quality of materials, attractiveness 
of design, in workmanship, or in service rendered. 
Every appliance is unconditionally guaranteed to 
perform satisfactorily the task for whichit is intended. 


For every ‘Home Need there is a UNIVERSAL 
Household Help, only a few of which are shown in 
the Border. Ask your neighbor or your dealer about 
their merits—they know and will be proud to tell you. 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps Seld by All Good Dealers 


Write for Booklet No. 304 showing many other 
UNIVERSAL Helps every home needs 














LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 
The Famous UNIVERSAL Home Needs for Over Half a Century 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN_IN EVERY HOME 














LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S COLONIAL HOMES 
edie. WERE OF MANY KINDS _ -osfe. 


BY MARCIA MEAD, McCall's Consulting Architect, 


Collaborating with Daniel P, Higgins, Associate in 





O WORD in our language is more comprehensive 
more flexible or more indicative of the variety of 
factors that helped to create and to amalgamate ou 
early colonies, than the word Colonial, used in an architec 
tural sense, for it includes all expressior in building up to 
the time of the forming of the Republic 
Because our pioneers came to this country to escape limita 
tions and eppression, they departed from their traditions and 
did things in a different manner. As communication was 
difficult between hamlets and towns, each, responding to this 
vioneer urge, developed characteristics of its own. An account 
of the variations in the types of building in New England 
alone would fill many volumes 
Throughout this period of isolated effort, the one qualit) 
which gave all Colonial work its unity and individuality of 
le was its pioneer spirit of daring, coupled with the sim 
plicity and reserve of a people struggling for existence. This 
product of active, inquiring minds reaching out for true 
expression is recognized and acknowledged gencrally now as 
rood taste and is a standard of excellence for inspiration in 
odern building 
rhe application of this standard to the planning of the 
odern home, to be successful, must be made with the same 
open-minded spirit of daring and adventure as animated the 
pioneer. We should not copy an old house just because it 
was one of the best houses of the seventeenth century. We 
should copy only in so far as it is good in 1925. No one de 
sires to live in a museum! With ease and comfort we are all 
too prone to “lie down” on accepted standards and cease 
to grow 
From the houses of the thrifty Dutch settlers of the 
Hudson River Valle, 
ind the modest litt! 
build-as-vou-go Pil 
rim homes, with thei: 
central fireplaces and 
picturesque lean-to's 
houses began to shape 
themse!ve nto more 
formality and repos« 
(,reater emphasis was 
laid upon the main er 
trance, which one ap 
proaches with a feeling 
of dignity. It was en 
hanced by pilasters o1 
either side, and crown 
ed by 1 decor itive 
cornice which demand 
respect and instills 
eeling of formalit 
One does not dream of 
hastily entering here in 
the morning hours to 
borrow a measure of 
sugar. Such intimacik 
ire reserved for the 
kitchen entrance No, 
indeed! One approaches with dignity in her Sunday best, at 
1 seemly hour; and after a pleasant chat and a cup of tea, 
leaves her visiting-card in a silver tray on the console-table 
ear. the entrance 
The double-hune window came to sta ind seldom here- 





Drawings by 
Orro R.’EccErs, 
Associate in 
the office of 
Joun Russet Pope 


after do we see the casement-window: 
used. In this connection arise endless 
arguments even now, and many an 
architect has had to give up some 
beautiful dream of a design because 
his client insisted on having double 
hung windows. Except in the early 
Pilgrim style which I described in 
my previous article, the double-hung 
sash, cut into rectangular lights some- 
what taller than their width, became 
1 distinctive Colonial feature. If you 
prefer double-hung windows in your 
house you are safe in selecting the 
Colonial style 

The windows of this period had 
heavy sash with small lights and wide 
muntins, as in the Orton Homestead 
it Woodbury, Connecticut. It was 
here that Sally Orton awaited the re 
turn of her lover, Jonathan Piatt, 
when he was serving his country so 
well during the War of the Revolution 

If Sally Orton and Jonathan Platt 
could see the atrocious rows of dwell 
ings that many of our streets display 
today, would they not be justified in 
throwing up their hands and exclaim- 
ing, “What is the use?” If the archi 
tecture of the home is truly an ex 
pression of the character of those that 
live within, verily it would seem that 
we are in need of more Jonathan 
Platts and Sally Ortons. 

Our architects are men of faith, 
however, believing that, being given 
a house of good taste, the “Platts” 
are here who will appreciate it. And 
so in other columns of this issue you 
will find a modern house designed in 
the pioneer spirit of these, our forefathers. It is good, it is 
true, it is alive. Some of you are sure to recognize in it the 
house for which you have been looking 

From the simple lines of this type of house, the roofs began 
gradually to be varied Hip-roofs were built because of their 
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simplicity in framing; and to let light into the roof-story, 
the dormer was introduced. This was a new feature, not 
previously seen in Colonial housés and it was developed in 
various forms. To this day there are dormers, which have 
proved subtle contrivances enhancing or marring otherwise 
beautiful roofs. 

The gambrel-roof was widely used to obtain more room 
in the roof-story but nowhere was it developed with such 
charming lines as by the Dutch, 

The sea-coast towns, whose men were invariable sea- 
faring, often topped their roofs with decks and decorative 
cupolas, surrounded with ornamental balustrades, from which 
to search the horizon for homecoming ships. The roof 

balustrade proved to be so 
decorative a feature that it has 
been used extensively for purely 
ornamental purposes. 

For more effective heating 
the fireplaces were moved to 
the end walls, and carried well 
above the roofs. Such chimney- 
walls often screened a gambrel- 
roof. 

The entrance-vestibule, which 
appeared in the early work, 
proved to be the beginning of 
the porch. Later it was built 
without walls, the entablature 
being supported by — slender 
columns, and formed an impos- 

\. ing portico over the entrance 

~. Subsequently the porch has 
been so abused that the front 
porch with its “rocking-chair 
fleet” has become proverbial. 
We should do well to go back 
to first principles and introduce 
porches only where they are 
needed for protection from sun 














Upper Left—Balance, dignity and fine repose distinguish such types 
as the Orton home at Woodbury, Connecticut Rr R 


Center— Gradually to these New England homes, new and decorative 
features were added, as in the Warner house at Portsmouth R 


Above— Usually the paneled wall was a background for the simple freplace 


Left—T he builders of those days lavished their genius on the staircase 


or storm. A good rvle in planning a new house is to insist on 
there being sunshine in every room at some period of the 
day. If a porch will cut off all direct light from any room 
rearrange the rooms or dispense with the porch. 

Like all human beings, the early builders [Turn to page 54! 
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few hours and put the worst behind us.” 
He turned to Hughie’s father. “I can’t 
promise anything, you realize—but here’s 
a chance.” 

“Better come right up,” said the doctor, 
starting toward the stairs. 

A room with Mother Goose pictures on 
the walls. The windows open. A trained 
nurse, wearing a sweater over her uni- 
form. A small bed, and on the pillow a 
snub-nosed face with brown eyes. Slowly, 
the eyes fixed themselves on the new- 
comer. “Hello, Santa Claus,” said Hughie, 
quite unconcerned. Only he caught his 
breath between the words. 

“Hell6, Hughie.” No stupor now, 
thought Santa Claus. This wasn’t so bad. 

“I’m—sick.” Evidently a distinction to 
be boasted of. “Is it—Christmas?—I’ll 
bet it is!—The iceman says—lI’ll bet—” 

“Christmas eve. That’s why I’m here.” 

“Oh.” Hughie considered this. “If—I 
want a skooter—, ’n roller skates—, ’n 
an aer’plane—, ’n—” 

The words trailed off. The brown eves 
grew dazed, as though everything in 
front of them were fading. They had a 
look which Pop Dunstane had seen before 
when people were very ill. 

His knees felt weak. It was the sensa- 
tion you had when you heard the cur- 
tain going up on an opening night. Now 
you were in for it! He stepped closer to 
the bed. “Shake hands with me, Hughie?” 

The boy shook his head, ever so little. 

“Tired, eh? Well, never mind. Just 
watch me. Remember!” 

Santa Claus moved back from the bed, 
and took his spectacles out of his breast 
pocket. He put them on, and looked at 
Hughie over them. This had always been 
good for a laugh. 

A flicker of interest in the child’s face, 
but it died out. 

There were other pieces of “business” 
with the spectacles. The performer tried 
them. But Hughie’s gaze wandered. You 
couldn’t be sure whether he noticed at 
all. To make him notice! just a child 
and life ahead of him. It was different 
if you were old and no one cared. But 
there were a father and mother waiting in 
the hall, out there. 

Hughie’s father came to the door. His 
arms were full of toys—a skooter and an 
aeroplane, games in bright colored boxes. 

“My, my! I’m getting absent-minded,” 
chuckled Santa Claus, as he went over to 
take the toys. “Left my pack out in the 
hall. And Hughie’s presents in it.” 

He arranged them with great care, on 
a table where the boy could see them. 

Hughie was watching now. “There’s a 
skooter—!” He sighed happily. 

Aiter that, though, the half-vacant, 
half-wild look came back. Then, slowly, 
the eyelids dropped. 

John Dunstane’s heart sank. He was 
losing the fight. But the rule of his 
profession held him. Keep on with the 
performance no matter what happens. 

So Santa Claus busied himself at in- 
specting the aeroplane. As he did so, he 
began to whistle—a jolly little jig tune. 
The sound made Hughie open his eyes. 

“I can whistle—too,” he announced. 

But the lips would not shape themselves 

“Don’t try, Hughie. Just listen!” 

As Pop Dunstane repeated the tune, its 
words ran through his mind: 

“Johnny get your hair cut, 

Johnny get your hair cut, 

Johnny get your hair cut pompa- 
dour!” 

Hughie’s gaze never left him till the 
tune was over. Then he began to settle 
back into the dullness which made no 
effort. 

Santa Claus started again. With more 
assurance, this time. 

“Johnny get your hair cut—” 

How long he whistled, as he sat at 
that table examining the toys one after 
another, he did not know. He only knew 
that while he kept doing it, the child 
watched him. 

A clock struck, somewhere in the house. 
After a long while, it struck again. And 
again after another interval. Sometimes 
Pop Dunstane changed the tune to, “I’m 
called little Buttercup.” 

Or perhaps to, “Isabella! Oh, Isabella, 

You are a daisy queen of Spain.” 


But always a song of the past. He 
was surer of the melodies. And they were 
prettier, too. 

He kept on whistling, “Johnny, get 
your hair cut.” But now the tune was 
contending with a greater one, drifting in 
through the open windows. A carol. Many 
voices, from some church. 

“Oh come all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant!” 

The doctor stepped over. “You needn't 
wait any longer,” he said. “His tempera 
ture is dropping, and I think he'll .go 
to sleep.” 

Joyful and triumphant! Pop Dunstane 
walked out of the room and down the 
stairs, to that majestic rhythm. For him, 
the silence of the house was singing. He 
had given a good performance. Hughie 
was better. 

At the foot of the stairs he paused. 
Hughie’s father or mother would come 
down to thank him. He wanted them 
to. Wanted to be told that he had done 
something out of the ordinary. At sixty- 
four, you need praise. 

He waited. He found a chair, sat down, 
and kept on waiting. Perhaps they were 
talking with the doctor. 

Through a swinging door from the 
rear, came the butler. He approached 
Pop Dunstance noiselessly 

“Is he worse, sir?” he inquired, in 
alarm. “Master Hughie—” 

“No. He’s better, the doctor thinks.” 
“Faith, God is good,” observed the but 
ler, as though he were stating an obvious 
fact. “We've been terribly upset here to 
day, sir. And seeing you sitting there— 

On the stage, butlers draw themselves 
up and announce, “Lady Flambury to see 
you, madam.” Pop Dunstane had no idea 
what they might be like at other moments. 

The individual before him now asked, 
“You'll be wanting to go home, sir? 
There’s a car waiting outside. It’s not 
our own car. You see, sir, the chauf- 
feur was promised the night off. An’ he 
took it, sir—with all the trouble in this 
house, and all!” Contempt was in the 
butler’s voice. 

John Dunstane stood up. He felt the 
strain of the evening. A sign of age, he 
knew, but he had no heart to struggle 
against it, or to walk buoyantly as he 
tried to in the agencies. 

“Tl see you to the taxi, sir, and pay 
the driver—. Oh, they wouldn’t want. you 
to pay, sir. I’m to do the same for the 
doctor—” 

And so, about midnight, a very tired 
Santa Claus climbed Mrs. Hollins’ brown- 
stone steps. He saw the taxicab whirl 
down the block, and not till then did he 
remember that he had been going to ask 
Hughie’s father twenty-five dollars for 
this evening. Well, he could go back 
tomorrow and get the money. 

Go back? Why, he didn’t know the 
street or number of the house where he 
had been. Near Park Avenue, some- 
where—. He would have to look it up in 
the ’phone book. 

But what was Hughie’s father’s name? 
He had heard it several times tonight. 
Something with “th” in the middle, like 
Northley or Orthwaite—He tried to re 
member.—No use. He couldn’t think. He 
entered Mrs. Hollins’ gloomy vestibule and 
unlocked the front door. 


” 


boarding house Christmas dinner. 

John Dunstane ate it, casting envi- 
ous glances at his fellow professionals 
who were fortunate enough to have to 
hurry off for matinees. They grumbled. 
Theatrical people never had a _ holiday, 
like other folks. Just an extra perform- 
ance. 

But Christmas behind the scenes 
has its own flavor. The greetings called 
from dressing room to dressing room. The 
sound of the orchestra tuning up. 
For all these things Pop Dunstane 
longed, and he had no share in them. 
Up in his hall bedroom on the top floor 
was a postal card with a plum pucding 
on it, from his niece in New Hampshire. 
And a silk handkerchief which Mrs. Hol- 
lins had left in a box on his bureau. 
From a hook on the wall, hung his dis- 
carded Santa Claus suit, waiting to b> 
returned to the costumer. He put on his 
overcoat, and went out [Turn to page 55] 













































Make Your Own 
CHRISTMAS CANDY/ 
— It is delicious and 


makes a wonderful Gift 





Holiday Dainties 

4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1% cups boiling water 4 cups granulated sugar 
l cup cold water 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water five minutes. Add 
the boiling water. When dissolved add the sugar and 
boilslowly for fifteen minutes. Divide into two equa! parts. 
When somewhat cooled add to one part one teaspoonful 
extract of cinnamon, To the other part add one-half tea- 
spoonful extract of cloves. Pour into shallow tins that 
have been dipped in cold water. Let stand over night; turn 
out; cut into squares, roll in fine granulated or powdered 
sugar; let stand to crystallize. Any coloring desired ‘ 
may be added and any preferred flavoring extract used. 


For DESSERT, here is a 
delightful, old-fashioned 
Plum Pudding with an en- 
tirely “new” touch - - 
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Christmas Plum Pudding 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 
l cup cold water 1 pint milk 
1 cup seeded raisins 
leupsugar Salt “ cup dates 
1% squares chocolate 
14 teaspoon vanilla ‘cup nuts 
%ecupcurrants 3 egg whites 





Soften gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Melt chocolate with part 
of the sugar; add a little of the milk, making a smooth paste, Put 
remainder of milk in donble boiler, add chopped fruit. When hot 
add melted chocolate, sugar, salt, and soaked gelatine, Remove 
from fire; when mixture begins to thicken, add vanilla and nut meats 
and lastly fold in beaten egg whites. Turn into wet mold decorated 
with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, remove to serving dish and 
garnish with holly. Serve with whipped cream, sweetened and fia- 
vored, or with a currant jelly sauce. 
















Send for candy and other good recipes for all occasions 


KNOX GELATINE 


108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, New York 
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Tasty and 
Healthful with 


Any Meal! 


For breakfast, for lunch- 
eon, for dinner, for sup- 
per—nothing more tasty 
than cranberries,either in 
the form of cranberry 
sauce, jelly or desserts. 


With all kinds of meats 
hot or cold—cranberry sauce 
or cranberry jelly provides 
just the elements needed to 
aid digestion. 


And with Cranberry Sauce 
handy youcan make delicious 
pies, puddings, tarts, short- 
cake and other delicacies 
quickly. Cranberry Sauce can 
be made in ten minutes by 
this recipe: 


Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce 


1 pound (4 cups) cranberries, 2 
cups boiling water, 114 to 2 cups 
sugar (34 to 1 pound). Boil sugar 
and water together for five minutes; 
skim; add the cranberries and boil 
without stirring (five minutes is 
usually sufficient) until all the skins 
are broken. Remove from the fire 
when the popping stops. 


THE TONIC FRUIT 


Dietary authorities agree on the 
tonic properties of cranberries. Rich 
in iron, lime and carbohydrates 
the vital elements that aid in re- 
storing nerves and building up the 
system. 


Economical, because they are 
reasonable in price, and there 
is no waste. Easiest fruit to 
prepare—no peeling orcoring. 
To be sure of getting the 
choicest cultivated varieties, 
always ask for EATMOR 
CRANBERRIES. 

Always cook cranberries in 

enameled, porcelain-lined 

or aluminum vessels. 

Recipe booklet sent free on request. 
AMERICAN 
CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 
90 West Broadway, New York City 
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At a later period, entire rooms were paneled and pilastered in wood and 
plaster. The graceful curves of cabriole furniture were in harmony with 


these rich interiors 


New England’s Colonial Homes 


sometimes made 
mistakes, one of 
which was the treat- 
ment of wood to 
imitate coursed 
stonework, as in the 
Vernon House at 
Newport, made fa- 
mous as the Ro- 
chambeau head- 
quarters. It has a 
certain attractive- 


ness and a pleasing sense of scale but it is 
not exactly honest. Such misrepresentation 
in any age is superficial and unsympa- 
thetic. On the whole, however, our early 


builders had an innate 
love and feeling for wood 
and its possibilities, and 
its intelligent use in or- 
namental treatment evi- 
denced considerable first- 
hand knowledge of class- 
ic forms. 

It is not the nature of 
a pioneer to copy and 
our builders attempted to 
express their knowledge 
of old stonework in 
terms of wood, of which 
they had great abun- 
dance. Columns and pi- 
lasters were made tall 
and slender, with turned 
or carved caps and 
bases. Cornices were deli- 
cately proportioned and 
ornamented with molded 
and carved forms. Entire 
rooms were lined with 
elaborate panelling. 

The interior woodwork 
was usually of white 
pine; the early work be- 
ing seldom painted, When 
painted, it was not white, 
but light blue, green or 
gray. 

With the passing of 





[Continued from page 52) 
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The pure windsor chair 
with its nine-spindled 
comb-back 





Variatins of the low-back windsor 


the central chimney 

came the _ stately 

stairhall, flanked on 

either side with 

” wainscoted or pan- 
ae eled rooms—the 


typical so-called 
Colonial plan. 

The builder lav- 
ished his genius up- 
on the _ staircase; 
the handrails were 


carved and molded; the slender balusters, 
usually three on each tread, were en- 
hanced with an infinite variety of turn- 
ings, and the newel-post, with its intri- 


cate spirals, was an ob- 
ject of positive affection. 
There was no labor del- 
egate to slow up the 
craftsman’s genius nor to 
call quits at the stroke 
of the hour. I am con- 
vinced that if the archi- 
tects of the ancient 
temples of the gods could 
strike hands with some 
of these workers in 
wood, there would pass 
between them a feeling 
of mutual understanding. 
In these days of ex- 
pensive construction the 
“Colonial stair-hall” 
proves to be wasteful of 
space, in the planning of 
the small house. It is 
necessary to plan more 
compactly and our archi- 
tects are securing a hap- 
py sense of spaciousness 
by their intelligent ar- 
rangement of rooms. 
With the _ Colonial 
plan came the famous 
“clock on the stair.” 
“Time” became of suf- 
ficient importance to be 
[Turn to page 63] 





Cabriole furniture can be bought today in beautiful reproductions for 
#@ modern homes of the New England Colonial type # 
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to walk. Past stage entrances he strolled, 
—concrete alleys with fire-escapes over- 
hanging them. 

Here was the Parnassus, where he had 
played in “Journey’s End.” He tried to 
imagine that he was going to turn in at 
the stage door, as he used to. It was a 
cheerful pretense. 

At Hughie’s house for a brief space last 
night, Pop Dunstane had felt that he 
could reach out and touch a future more 
glowing than the past. It was always like 
that when you had given a good per- 
formance. 

He thought of Hughie. He wondered 
if the* child were better—wished he 
might know surely. If only he could think 
of that name with “th” in the middle of 
it, he might telephone and ask. 

At a news-stand he bought the Times. 
With fingers which shook just a trifle, he 
opened to the page where the death no- 
tices were printed. While he held the 
paper at arm’s length, his glance went 
slowly down the long column. No. No 
little boy of five whose name was Hugh. 

Pop Dunstane breathed with relief. 
Here, at least, was something to rejoice 
at. Then he recollected the twenty-five 
dollars he might have had. Now 
that the sum was quite lost to him, 
he meditated that he might have 
asked for fifty dollars. Not everybody 
could have done what he did last night! 
Why hadn’t he even left his address? 

Tomorrow would be Saturday. Nothing 
to do Sunday—the same. And on Mon- 
day, the agencies, where they wouldn’t 
offer him parts, any more. What was going 
to become of him? If he could get out 
to California, Jasper Brannigan would 


very likely give him work in the movies, 
for Jasper was an old acquaintance. It 
wouldn’t do any good to write and ask 
him, though. People always turn you 
down if you write, but when you’re on 


the spot, it’s different. 
The carfare to California! 


HE next morning, as soon as Morris 
Brothers opened, Pop Dunstane entered 


one of the many swinging doors which 


admitted customers. He had come with 
a purpose. There must be steady work of 
He would ask for it. 
Perhaps, by spring or summer, he could 
lay by enough for a ticket to Los Angeles. 

Over in one corner of the fourth floor 


some kind here. 


was the office of the merchandise mana- 


ger. John Dunstane went, to him and 


stated his case. 
“A position?” The merchandise mana- 


ger, leaning back in his chair, eyed his 


visitor with kindly shrewdness. He shook 
his head. “Strikes me anybody 


department store game. 
darned good Santa Claus, but that’s dif- 
ferent. 
young people.” 

“IT could push one of those little carts 
around, collecting bundles,” said Pop Dun- 


stane. “You don’t have to be young, to 


do that. I thought maybe you’d recom- 
mend me—” 


“Trouble is, we’re laying people off, 
just now—instead of taking ’em on.” The 
merchandise manager fiddled with the 


papers on his desk. “You might stop at 
our employment bureau on the third floor. 
They'll put your name on file. 
there’s nothing at present—.” 
California, then, was unattainable. 


To stay on at Mrs. Hollins’, clinging 
precariously to the outskirts of his calling, 
was all fate held for Dunstane. “Noth- 


ing at present.” The phrase of the agen- 


that’s 
been on the stage wouldn’t fit into the 
You were a 


Besides, we like to get hold of 


Sorry 


cies. They didn’t want you, that was what 
it meant. Pop Dunstane understood. And 
yet he had not been useless that night at 
Hughie’s, he told himself. It was a com- 
forting thought. 

Hughie! Was he getting well? At a 
stand outside of Morris Brothers, the ac- 
tor bought a newspaper and hunted 
through the death notices, as he had done 
a Again, the column reassured 
nim. 

That was Saturday. On Sunday, he 
went out to the newsdealer’s at the corner 
of Fifty-first Street, got another paper, 
and repeated his search. No boy of five 
in today’s list, either. It was certain, now 
that Hughie was better. That was good! 


Pop Dunstane smiled. 

As he went home from the corner, with- 
out a second’s warning, that name with 
“th” in it came back to John Dunstane 
There it was upon his tongue, as if it 
had never left him. Queer that memories 
behave so. Thorcroft! Of course. He 
stopped on the sidewalk, pulled a stubby 
pencil out of his pocket, and scrawled the 
word upon the margin of his Sunday 
paper, before he could forget. 

Reaching the house, he consulted Mrs. 
Hollins’ thumbed and dog-eared telephone 
book. The Thorcrofts’ address was there. 

Up two long flights of stairs, as fast as 
feet that stumbled would permit. He did 
not know why he was hurrying, until he 
saw the red suit still dangling from its hook. 

Into his battered traveling bag he 
packed the costume, scarcely acknowl- 
edging to himself that he did it. Child- 
ish, this notion. And yet he could not 
give it up. He started for the region of 
Park Avenue. He wanted to play Santa 
Claus to Hughie once more. 

Hughie’s father was at home. His face 
was not dtawn and ashy, today. Yes, the 
boy could see Santa Claus. Pop Dun 
stane’s heart leaped. For a few minutes, 
he would be a jolly saint in a red coat 
and forget tomorrow and the agencies 

“If you'll let me have a room where I 
can make up and dress,” he suggested, 
and moved eagerly toward the stairs 
“Shall I go up?” 

“Just a minute. I wanted to ask if you 
got my letter,” questioned Mr. Thorcroft. 
“T sent it night before last, but the mails 
are slow on account of the holidays.” 

He shook his head. “No—” 

“T wrote to thank you, Mr. Dunstane— 
for all you did—the other night. It 
was something we can’t ever—forget 
I meant to see you that night, but when 
I came down with the doctor, you'd 
gone.—Well, we'd like to make some 
kind of return. Do you remember, I was 
going to pay you, but we hadn’t settled 
on the amount?” 

“T thought of fifty dollars, perhaps,” 
murmured the man who had been Santa 
Claus. 

“No, no! Something substantial. Say, 
five or six hundred.” 

Pop Dunstane put his hand on the 
stair railing, beside him. “It’s too much.” 

“Nothing would be too much. We’ve 
kept Hughie—and you helped us.” Mr 
Thorcroft looked away, and swallowed 
hard. Then he smiled. “Suppose we com- 
promise on six hundred—” 

For many a year, John Dunstane had 
not had six hundred dollars, all at once. 
He caught his breath. Here at this in- 
stant, the miraculous event was happen- 
ing! The magical occurrence from around 
the corner, for which he had looked until 
his eyes had grown dim. This money 
would take him to California—to the 
movies—to opportunity in his old age. 

Old age? Why, he felt younger than the 
fifty-eight he mentioned at the theatrical 
offices. The possibilities of life are infinite, 
even when your hair is white. 

“Oh, come all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant!” 

Those cadences were echoing in his 
heart. For he had had faith that some day 
things would be different—and now they 
were going to be. To believe, and to keep 
on believing! That’s life, he thought. That 
is what makes you live. 

“Thank you,” he managed to say. Then, 
because he was happy, “I’ve heard, Mr. 
Thorcroft, that a person can have a fu- 
neral for two hundred dollars. Is that so?” 

Hughie’s father, seeming rather puzzled, 
supposed it might be. 

“That’s good.” Pop Dunstane’s shoul- 
ders lifted. The fear which had walked 
with him so long, was gone. He need not 
look forward to the Actors’ Fund plot, 
and the little white headstone. 

“T'll put two hundred in the bank,” he 
said. “And the rest of the money, I'll 
take to California. I have something in 
view, professionally, out there—” 

He stood for a moment, elated, with 
eyes upon the future. Then he started up 
the stairs, to make up and dress, and play 
for Hughie. 

The world was brave, even as it had 
been in the eighteen-eighties, and hope 
was everywhere. 
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What the teachers told me 


about 


your children 


By Carrie BLANCHARD 


ECENTLY I sent a letter to a 
thousand teachers. I asked them 
particularly about their attitude to- 
ward the use of coffee and tea by 
their pupils. 


Ninety-nine and one-half per cent. 
said they considered coffee and tea 
definitely harmful, not only to chil- 
dren, but to themselves. They traced 
definite bad effects to the use of 
coffee and tea by their pupils. 
Thirty-four per cent. mentioned 
“dullness in school work”; thirty- 
one‘ per cent. “nervousness”; and 
eleven per cent. “stunting of physi- 
cal as well as mental development.” 


The teachers prompted this suggestion 


Certainly it would be difficult to 
find any group of people more in 
agreement on any subject. 


“T think the first step in getting 
children to stop drinking coffee is to 
reach the parents. This is a rather 
difficult thing to do without seem- 
ing to interfere.” So one teacher 
wrote. I mention what she said be- 
cause this same thought ran through 
hundreds of the letters I received. 


This prompts me to come direct to 
you, the mothers, with a suggestion. 
Schools all over the country are 
turning to Instant Postum, made in 
the new way with hot milk 


about it! It is easy to prepare—just 
hot milk poured over Instant Postum 
in the cup, and stirred a moment. 


And it is so splendidly suited to 
children’s needs! A hot drink, con- 
taining all the nourishment of milk, 
plus the wholesome elements of 
wheat and bran. Children immedi- 
ately like Postum made with milk— 
even those who don’t care for milk 
alone. And ‘there is no mbre fretting 
for “the drink father gets.” 


When teachers are willing to give 
their time so freely to health educa- 
tion, it seems to me that we mothers 
should do our very best to put this 
teaching into practice. Make a test 
of this plan! Please accept my offer 
—now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


I want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I will give you one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, and my personal directions for 
preparing it, to start you on this test. 


Or if you wish to begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less— 
only one-half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, please send me 
your name and address, indicating whether 
you want Instant Postum (this is the kind 
prepared instantly in the cup with either boil- 
ing water or hot milk, and the only kind 
which can be made with hot milk) or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil. 


instead of boiling water, as 
the ideal hot drink to serve 
with the noonday lunch. 
Teachers are enthusiastic 


© 1925,P.C. Co. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


McC, 12-25 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
1 want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply o! 








Instant Postum ..... oO Check 
Postus Cane which you 
Postum CEREAL 444%. prefer 
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In Canada, address 
Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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How this easier way of cleaning 


helps to keep your family well 


A new discovery on the habits of germs 
and what it teaches about family health 


“PHOUSANDS of women all over 

the country are adopting this 
new way of easier, better cleaning 
Not satisfied with what mere soap- 
and-water can do, they add to all 
their cleaning water a few magic 
drops of “Lysol” Disinfectant. These 
wonderful drops make housework 
easier, and make it a hundred times 
more sure. 


Germs—those tiny invisible men- 
aces we once so feared because we 
could not know where they were 

science now tells us have a defi- 
nite resting place. They do not linger 
very long in the air; they settle on 
all surfaces. Microscopic examina- 
tion would reveal them on the door- 
knobs, on chair arms, on banisters 
und tables, hiding in the nap of 
rugs, and in the cracks and crevices 
along the floor 


Germs a constant danger 
to your family 

THESE germs are a constant danger 
to your family. They seizé upon 
moments of physical weakness or 
fatigue to enter the human system. 
In order to protect your family’s 
health all the time, you must keep 
vour home germ-free. It can now be 
iccomplished in a very easy way 


Soap-and-water alone are power- 
less to destroy germs. They can 
provide merely surface cleanliness 
for your home. But simply adding 


a few drops of “Lysol” to the water, 


A fascinating litle “Health Library” 
free to you 


You will enjoy this interesting pocket-edition 


Heaith Library wit spract 


makes cleaning easier and purifies 
your home of germs. 


Easy to purify your 
home with ‘‘Lysol” 
“Lysou’s” soapy nature is the great- 
est help in keeping things shining 

and clean. 


1. It deodorizes—your home is fresh 
and sweet, free from staleness. 


2. It purifies—the health of your fam- 
ily is protected against germs. 


3. It helps to clean as it disinfects. 
“LysoL” is three times as powerful 
as carbolic acid, yet so skillfully 
blended that it makes a_ solution 
less irritating than fine toilet soap 
It will not hurt the most sensitive 
hands. 


Cleaning with its added help is 
very easy. Simply put the magic 
drops (a tablespoon to a quart of 
water) into your cleaning water 
every time you clean. Then dip 
your broom, your mop, or your 
dust cloth into this solution, and 
perform your work in the ordinary 
way. Every spot this cleansing 
solution touches is left pure and 
safe, to protect the health of your 
family. 


If you have never used “Lysol” for 
general house cleaning, buy a bottle of 
your druggist today. It comes in three 
sizes, 3,7 and the economical 16-ounce 
bottle. Manufactured only by LYSOL, 
INC., 635 Greenwich Street, New York 
City. Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, 
INC., New York. Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Led., 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto. 

Send coupon for the “Lysol” Health Library to 
LEHN & FINK, INC. 
Dept. H28, 635 Greenwich St., New York City 
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McCALL’S 


Dignified, quiet, this modern Colonial home of New England style, has 
the stateliness with which we like to impress our homes as we grow pros- 
perous. Building cost about $6,000 to $6,500. © 


NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL 
HOME FOR TODAY 


Designed by The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau (Controlled by the American Institute of 
Architects), Collaborating with 


Marcia Mean, McCall's Consulting Architect. 


HE house shown on 
this page is a New 
England type of Co- 


lonial design. It is espe- 

cially designed for McCall's, 

to exemplify the style described elsewhere 
in this issue by Miss Mead and Mr. 
Higgins. 

The long roof on the north exposure 
was invariably a feature of the New 
England Colonial houses; its purpose 
was, before the time of modern heating, 
to deflect the cold winter winds; and its 
charm is so great that the style has been 
curried over to the present time. 

The large central chimney is also a 
characteristic of the early precedent. In 
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Fest Fler Plan 





the earlier era it afforded 
an opportunity for several 
fireplaces, which were 
then the sole means of 
heating. Quiet and privacy 
are often overlooked when the principal 
rooms of a house are placed in the froni 
where there is noise and dust from the 
roadway. In the plan, given here, these 
rooms face a garden. Storage-space under 
the roof will be convenient for trunks. 

For economy, a full-depth cellar is pro- 
vided only under the kitchen and contains 
sufficient space for the heating-plant, coa 
storage and preserve-closet. 








Q<econd Fleer Plan. 
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ye o complete sets of detailed plans and specifications for this Colo. 

nial house will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets wil] be sold for 

any house of this series). Extra sets of plans, on paper, $3; on cloth, $s; 
extra specifications, $2. 

Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs, send for Mc- 
Call’s Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four 
to seven-room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by 
America’s foremost architects. Plans and specifications for any house 
in the booklet, $15 @ set. Address The Service Editor, 236 West 37th 

Street, New York City. 
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ARE YOU SURE YOU CAN | aa. 


FINANCE YOUR NEW HOUSE? 
BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, 


Acting Director, Atlantic Division, Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau 


VERYONE has his 
own ideal of the 
home he expects to 


own some day. This ideal 

takes more and more defi- 

nite form as the concep- 

tion of what a home ought 

to be expands through the 

varied experiences of life. As the ideal 
approaches realization it meets its first 
serious check in the limitations of the 
builder’s pocketbook. . 

The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, because it attempts to give com- 
plete architectural service, has made pro- 
vision for giving the prospective owner of 
a small home the sort of advice that he 
needs along the lines of financing. 

Many cases have come to the Bureau’s 
attention, where, due to ignorance of the 
proper procedure, owners actually have 
paid out to development companies, as a 
first payment, sums greater than the total 
value of the land to be purchased. When 
asked why this was done, the reply is 
generally given that the money has not 
been paid for the land but “towards the 
house.” Investigation usually discloses the 
fact that there is not a sign of a house on 
the property. 

Many owners who pay out good money 
for services which they expect to get, 
have very little idea where the cash for 
the other payments is to come from. They 
have a vague idea that they can get it 
through “arranging” a mortgage. They 
know nothing about how to get the mort- 


gage or how large it is to 
be. After they realize, 
however, that the mort- 
gage is not going to be 
forthcoming until some 
work is done and is not 
going to cover the whole 
additional expense anyway, 
this type of owner begins to talk about a 
second mortgage. 

Here again his ignorance lays him open 
to trouble. He does not realize that the 
man who lends money on second mort- 
gages runs a real risk for which he ex- 
pects to be paid. The second mortgage 
is going to be “expensive,” but when he 
gets to that point the owner “has to have 
it” and consequently he “has to pay for 
it.” 

After the house is completed the owner 
may find himself saddled with burden- 
some interest charges which may or may 
not be even higher than the amount he 
had previously been paying out for rent. 
If these expenses are greater than he can 
carry, he is liable to lose not only the 
money he has invested in his house but 
also the house itself through foreclosure 
proceedings. 

Forethought, however, will protect the 
owner from disaster. He should seek the 
best advice possible in drawing up his 
financial budget before he spends a cent. 
The questions below are taken from In- 
formation-Sheet No. 3 of The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau. They are 
designed to raise the necessary questions. 


FINANCING THE HOME—The architect cannot advise his client any more than can the 
doctor or lawyer unless he is told all the facts of the case. Information in regard to the finan- 

al situation is required so that the prospective owner may be safeguarded against putting 
too great a proportion of his resources into a house. We shall hold in strict confidence all 
answers to the following questions. This blank will be filed for reference. No answer will be 


given unless question No. 23 is answered “‘yes” 


and a fee of $1.00 is enclosed. 


1, What do you expect will be the total amount of your investment in improved land and 


PUREE | Sidi de bade Nidal healed odie é 


2. How much of this has already been expended? 


3. State for what. 
4. Location of Land 


5. Amount of present mortgage if any 


Amount of 2d Mortgage. 


State Gy whe BelS. < .. wc cccccecce 


. State amount of ist Mortgage you expect to carry.... 


sw cael Rate of interest. . 


. State expected cost of house alone exclusive of furnishings..... 


soues Rate of interest. . 


11, State any fees and premiums on mortgage money.............. 

12. How much annual rent can you afford to pay?......What are you paying now? 
5, Riate Gees SUING 6 65k 5 SIF a 65 6 occ oe dntnts nc daccvccdeatesiessedeve 
14. State amount of additional income........ Fixed Variable 


s. State total annual Income... 


6. What emergency reserves do you carry.. 
for example: Insurance seee in wom 


Savings Bank Account...............- 


17. Have you tried to purchase a house in the immediate vicinity in which you intend to 


OMNES. nwtacceniee 


18 What is the range of sale price of neighboring houses?.. 


19. What is the tax rate in the neighborhood? 


20, Have local street paving......... 


21. Have you investigated the probability and the amount of assessments? 


-water.. 


> 


wa deteres and sewer improvements been made? 


22. Do you wish to have a financial analysis sent you with the recommendation of the 


Atlantic Division’s experts in regard to your problems? 


If so answer yes above and enclose $1.00, 


>3. Before you decide to build, you should 


carefully consider costs in addition to the 


Building itself. If you desire help check here and Information-Sheet No. 4 wi 


be sent you. 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 























What woman would not love 
a gift from Elizabeth Arden? 


These famous perfumes and creams and powders—which make 
a woman lovely—will make her happy, too, on Christmas Day 


Euizasetu Arpen is packing the most enchanting Christmas boxes, 
filling orders for feminine Christmas gifts to go all over the world! 
Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
offer most delightful suggestions for your Christmas shopping. They 
are exquisitely pure and fine. They are used the world over by the 
‘ . . . 1: " 
smartest and most distinguished women. Which makes them a flattering 


gift, as well as a useful one. 


There is an Elizabeth Arden gift for every 


woman on your Christmas list 


ELIZABETH ARDEN Beauty Boxes 

The newest of these, a smart black leather 
travelling case, contains a complete set of 
the essential Venetian Toilet Preparations, 
with a comb, brush, manicure set, sewing 
case and other accessories of the toilette 
Within the cover is set a large mirror, 
lighted from below by a tiny electric bulb. 
And there is room, in addition, for a filmy 
nightie! $75. 

A second travel case of black cobra 
leather, with flying trays and ingenious 
compartments designed after the dressing 
case’of a Chinese empress, is packed with 
22 Venetian Toilet Preparations. $60. 

Other Beauty Boxes, of rose colored 
lacquered metal, are cleverly partitioned 
and packed with the important Venetian 
Preparations for the daily care of the skin. 
Delightful for the dressing table and for 
travelling. Four sizes: $35, $18, $14, $3.85. 


The chic Babani Perfumes imported 


by ELIZABETH ARDEN 


The smartest perfumes of Paris, and— 
through their introduction to fashionable 
America by Elizabeth Arden—the smartest 


perfumes of this continent, ‘too. Each 
Babani Perfume is created to fit a charming 
mood. Two or more of these expressive 
fragrances may be blended to make a per- 
sonal perfume formula—a suggestion for 
making your gift quite charmingly inti- 
mate. Babani Perfumes are named with 
fitting inspiration: Giardini, Ambre de Delhi, 
Afghani, Ligtia, Sousouki, Chypre, Yasmak 
and so forth. In decorative bottles and 
boxes, sealed in Paris. From $2.75 up. 


Smaller charming gifts 


Poudre d’Illusion, Superb powder in a 
lovely satin lined box. I/lusion, Rachel, 
Ocre, Minerva and White. $3. 


O-Boy Compact. Powder and rouge in 
a smart chased gold case, thin as a wafer 
Two puffs, large mirror. Combinations for 
Blonde, Medium, and Brunette. $2.50. 

Venetian Bath Salts. Fine pure crystals, 
richly perfumed, in handsome glass jars 
Rose, Russian Pine, Nirvana, $1.75, $3, $5 


Venetian Travellers’ Bath Salts. Twelve 
cubes of compressed bath salts in a smart 
box. Rose, Russian Pine, Nirvana. $2 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


Please send Information-Sheet No 
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sale ELIZABETH ARDEN 5 ter avs 

Bees eT Sg Hehe AUT Setesalls Peeps BREST on 00s 673 FIFTH AVENUE 

SO 5s Filer eae ss 0 AES oe hr Sad bb the Mle t kn DOE ANS oie te pwns nde de Thar LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. BOSTON: 192 Boylston St. WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix DETROIT: 318 Book Bldg. ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Biock 

Remarks... «.. 00.5 5 <0<tapeese MIE AA RNNNES S's 6.0 00 Boies 1500s 0cnes cee PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th St. LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 


| SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 


Address the Service Editor, McCall’ Mia ne 5 Wes rth Street, New York City. BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
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Is your brush 
hitting on all 32? 


GOOD brush cleans your 
teeth thoroughly. It reaches 
all your teeth. It sweeps off the 
film of germs and mucin from 
every tooth. It leaves no tooth 
endangered by the acids of decay. 
Skilled men studied the con- 
tour of the jaw. They made a 
brush to fit. The bristles of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic curve; the picture 
shows you how. Every tooth 
along the length of the brush is 
reached and cleaned. 
They put a cone-shaped tuft 
on the end of the brush. This 
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helps you reach your back teeth. 
They curved the handle. That 
alone makes it easier for millions 
of tooth brush users to reach and 
clean every tooth in their mouths. 

Think of what help these fea- 
tures of the Pro-phy-lac-tic could 
be to you. No more trouble try- 
ing to make a flat brush clean a 
curved surface. No more awk- 
ward stretching of your mouth by 


brushes with the wrong shape of 


handle. No more fear that ALI 
vour teeth may not be thoroughly 
clean. 


Consider this tooth brush of 


yours. Is its bristle-surface con- 


cave? Does it fit the shape of 


Does its handle curve 
outward? Is it easy to reach vour 
back molars with it? 


your law! 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in 
between teeth. The saw-tooth 





Decay Germs reach 
ALL your teeth— 


oes your tooth-brush? 


bristles pry into every crevice, 
break up and sweep away the 
mucin, and dislodge food par- 
ticles which otherwise might hide 
away and cause trouble. 

The big end tuft helps in this 
work and also performs another 
very important task. With it you 
can easily reach and clean the 
backs of teeth, even the backs of 
hard-to-get-at molars. It pries 
into all the depressions and crev- 
ices, no matter how deep. 

There isn’t a part of a tooth 
this brush can’t clean, and its 
scientifically arranged bristles are 
of such resilience that the film of 
germs and mucin is quickly 


swept away. 
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S' ILD by all dealers in the United States, 
KJ Canada and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States are: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 
40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made 
in three different bristle textures—hard, me- 
lium, and soft. Always sold in the yellow box 


that protects from dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who 

Tee helps us with a new headline for our 
advertisements. The headline of this 
advertisement is “Decay Germs reach ALL your 
teeth—does your tooth-brush?” After reading the 
text can you supply a new headline? We offer to 
the writer of the best one submitted each month 


four free Pro-phy-lac-tic: every year for life. In 
ase of a tie, the same prize will be given to each. 


Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter. The winning headline will be 
elected by the George Batten Company, Inc., 
Advertising Agents This offer expires April 3 








Dept.7-AA3 ; 
" Pro-puy-tac-tic Brusn Co., Florence, Mass. i 
Gentlemen: | suggest the following as a new | 

| headline for the advertisement from which this |! 
! 
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The fireplace, with its blazing logs, symbolizes the spirit of Christmas 
Center the decorations here 


The Spirit of Yuletide Is 
Entwined In Its Holly and Fir 


BY LURELLE GUILD 





E may not 
give many nor 
costly presents 


nor expect to receive hosts of gifts 
ourselves; but we can set the Christmas 
bells ringing in our hearts by decorating 
our home with festive greens. 

The fireplace is the heart of the home. 
The very spirit of Christmas is symbol- 
ized there. If we are fortunate enough to 





have an open fireplace, 
it is here we should 
focus our decorations. 

Above the mantel a 
ship’s model may ride 
on wayes of holly hung , 
against a piece of sky- 
blue cloth wreathed in 
garlands of bay greens. 
Festoon the mantel it- 
self with greens and 
flank it on either side 
by miniature fir trees 
set in decorative tubs 





wreath and gar- 
land on 
beckon 


merrily to passers by 












A jolly blaze in the 
fireplace and candles on 
the trees, will add to 
the mersiness of your Yuletide cheer. 

The dining-table will have unusual and 
dignified beauty if the centerpiece is a 
miniature church with tiny trees and wee 
figures in the snow about it. The chande- 
lier may be designed especially for the 
occasion to consist of an old barrel-hoop 
enameled black. Spikes driven through the 
hoop and bent up will hold the candles 
and three chains will suspend the fixture 
from the ceiling. The chains as well as 
the hoop may be garlanded with mistle 
toe or holly. Flashing silver stars may be 
dropped on silken threads from the 
chandelier suspended over the church 
Small fir trees ahd candles as place-cards, 
mark each place at the table. 

The church shown in 
the illustration on this 
page is made of card- 
board and painted white. 
the door The trees forming the 
background are small 
branches bound together 
with wire. 

Many persons forego 
the old custom of 
setting a lighted taper 
in the window. In many 
communities the _ fire- 
laws forbid it. If’ you 
do follow this age- 
old custom, be cautious; 
and to decorate 
the window, set the 
4 candle in a_ bowl 

filled with holly leaves 

The exterior of your 
home should shed the 
same festive spirit as the 
interior. A wreath and 
garland on the door 
beckons a Merry Christ- 
mas to each passerby. 


Christmas 





The centerpiece is a miniature church. At each place is a tiny Christmas 
R tree. Glistening stars hang from the chandelier ® 
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THE CRYSTAL BOWL 


[Continued from page 9] 


from the recesses of the sideboard in the 
dining-room, it waited apparently on the 
piano for the moment when it, too, with 
the Dutch candlesticks, would find a place 
in the trunk. 

And in the meantime, there it stood, a 
glimmering, translucent thing among the 
shadows with the light wavering on it, so 
that it seemed to flow like water. 

Young Edith coming back said: “You’d 
think I had clothes enough to last me for 
a lifetime. Perhaps they’ll have to last 
me. I’ve had nothing new for ages. I 
made this dress I’m wearing. I make 
everything I wear. Do you remember I 
couldn’t sew, Aunt Edith? Or cook? Well, 
the years have changed that. I learned a 
lot in France—. I made an omelette this 
morning and cooked it over this fire. The 
kitchen was like the Arctic regions—” 

“There’s a fire in the kitchen now,” the 
older woman told her. “I had Jan build 
it.” 

“Jan?” 

“One of the men about the place—hus- 
band of our Swedish cook. He brought 
me over.” 

Young Edith standing with her back 
against the piano put the question 
squarely :“Aunt Edith,why did you come ?” 

“I brought our Christmas dinner. I 
thought we’d eat it together.” 

Silence. Then, “You needn’t have 
bothered.” 

“It wasn’t a bother. And I wanted 
company. I was all alone. The storm 
kept Mark’s wife and the children at her 
mother’s, and I made him go so that they 
could all be together.” 

“Mark’s wife?” 

“Emily. He was thirty when he was 
married.” 

“How many—children ?” 

“Five. When we are all together it 
makes me think of the old days, Edith.” 

A little later young Edith was saying, 
“T had planned to open a can of baked 
beans.” 

“No Kirkland ever ate canned beans for 
a Christmas dinner.” 

There was a sharp edge to the other's 
voice, “I am not a Kirkland. I have been 
read out of the family.” 

They were having their little feast in 
the warm old kitchen. After the first 
moments of awkwardness, young Edith 
had entered into the spirit of the thing. 
She had, indeed, entered almost too per- 
fectly into the spirit. Nothing had seemed 
to break the surface of her bright com- 
posure. The Grey Little Grandmother 
had had a feeling of distinct disappoint- 
ment. She had thought that, putting 
everything behind them, they might meet 
on the common ground of old affection. 
Yet here was young Edith, talking like a 
lady at a tea-party, lightly, cheerfully, 
avoiding carefully any topics which might 
be embarrassing, keeping her aunt at arm’s 
length. This was no return of the prodi- 
gal, no brand plucked from burning, no 
black sheep bleating in the cold! Young 
Edith was self-possessed, mistress of the 
situation. She spoke of the Christmas 
days she had spent in foreign lands. She 
had travelled, it seemed, everywhere. She 
was vivid, interesting. She ate with an 
appetite, and clapped her hands like a 
child when the tarts came on. 

Yet she was not a child. The fifteen 
years since old Edith had seen her had 
taken their toll. Slender, still lovely, her 
eyes showed the tiredness the years had 
trought. She was thirty-five—forty years 
younger than the Grey Little Grand- 
mother—yet the eyes of the older woman 
were not tired—they were serene and 
bright—as bright and serene as the soul 
which looked out of them. 

And now, at the end of the feast, young 
Edith was letting the barriers down with 
her sharp asseveration: “I’ve been read 
out of the family.” 

She caught herself up, “Can’t we have 
our coffee by the fire in the parlor? I'll 
carry the pot, Aunt Edith, if you'll bring 
the cups.” 

Through the cold hall they went, the 
aroma of coffee trailing after them. The 
clock ticked a welcome. It was like some 
old dog, spent with loneliness, wagging 
an ecstatic tail. 

When they reached the parlor, young 
Edith swept from a pie-crust table a drift 


of rosy lingerie, set forth the cups and 
filled them. She put the coffee pot on the 
hearth, kKghted a cigarette and leaned 
back. “This is comfy, isn’t it?” 

Old Edith had never seen a woman 
smoke. Yet, since she had a sense of hu- 
mor, it was not her own shocked feelings 
which occupied her, but the thought of 
what great-grandmother Kirkland up 
there on the wall in her Quaker cap would 
have said to this desecration of her 
hearthstone. 

Young Edith, rather tardily, remarked: 
“I hope you don’t mind, Aunt Edith.” 

“Your cigarette? I was wordering what 
she’d say to it,” she indicated the old lady 
in the Quaker cap. 

“Great-grandmother Kirkland? What 
an old prig she was...” she rose and 
stood in front of the picture, looking up. 
Then suddenly she wheeled, speaking 
stormily, “How could women make them- 
selves so hideous....that cap....” 

“She was really a very handsome 
woman,“ her aunt told her. “I remember 
her well. And I remember I loved her 
grey silk dresses and her soft gaiety of 
manner. Beauty belongs to every age. 
Fashions never seem to kill it.” 

The Black Sheep came back and sat 
down. The Grey Little Grandmother in 
the following silence, told herself that, 
after all, black fleece was beautiful, beau- 
tiful in a dark and somber sense, as 
Great-grandmother Kirkland’s white fleece 
had been beautiful in a clear and quiet 
sense. 

And now young Edith said, abruptly, 
“I am going to sell the house.” 

The serene eyes opposite her were sud- 
denly shadowed. “It seems a pity.” 

“Yes. But I need the money.... The 
house won’t bring much, but what I shall 
get for it is all that stands between me 
and poverty.” 

“My dear, I didn’t know.” 

“No. You’ve thought like all the rest 
of them that I was flourishing—like a 
green bay tree. The wicked always do, 
don’t they? I had a little money after— 
he died. But it was invested in French 
securities, and they went absolutely dead 
when the War came.” 

The firelight flicked the crystal bowl 
with wavering gold. What had Mark 
said? That it was worth a fortune? 

“Are you going to sell the heirlooms, 
Edith ?” 

“No...I shall keep them. All except 
the crystal bowl. I want Mark to have 
that.” 

The room seemed to whirl before the 
older woman’s eyes, “You are going to 
give it to Mark?” she asked incredulously. 

“Ves,” 

The fire had died down, and in the 
half-darkness, leaning a little forward, 
young Edith seemed a shadow among the 
shadows. To the older Edith the whole 
thing had a sense of unreality—that she 
should be sitting here listening to the 
ghostly voice of one who had once filled 
this room with light and loveliness. 

And now the voice was saying, “Aunt 
Edith—what does Mark think of me?” 

Her aunt hesitated, then told the truth 
“T am afraid he is—hard. He can’t for- 
give. When he is my age he’ll see things 
differently.” 

Deeper darkness. Then a sharp, “I don’t 
want him to see things differently. 

All the barriers were down! And a man- 
tle of darkness enfolded a sobbing figure 
on the hearthrug! 

“Why didn’t somebody save me, Aunt 
Edith? I was so young....I didn’t know 
life....Ididn’t know that romance. .. . 
....that what I called ‘love’ didn’t count 
..that nothing counted but. . self-respect.” 

The grey little woman bent over the 
bowed head. “Hush! Hush, my darling.” 

“Aunt Edith, nobody has called me that 
for a million years.” 

They clung together, talked in low 
tones. Outside it grew darker. The wind 
blew strong from heavy clouds. 

Then, suddenly; above the roar of the 
wind, came the sound of footsteps on the 
porch. Old Edith lifted her head: “It 
must be Jan,” she said, “he’s early.” 

But it was not Jan. Someone had en- 
tered by the kitchen way, and was coming 
through the hall. A voice called, “Mother!” 
Mark's voice! {Turn to page 64] 
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Does the skin on your 


ace look older than the 
skin on your body ? 


This important principle of complexion care 
will stop this “unequal ageing’’—it will help 
keep your skin young and lovely—try it FREE. 


OMEN often wonder about 

this. They compare the skin 
of their face and neck with the 
skin of their body. They realize 
that though their body skin is 
fresh, white and soft, the skin of 
their face, and neck and hands 
looks definitely older, slightly 
dry and harsh. 


There is a scientific way to stop 
this “‘unequal ageing.’’ A way 
that does for your face skin just 
what Nature does for your body 
skin. This way is Frostilla Fra- 
grant Lotion. Youcan try it, free. 

For over fifty years Frostilla 
Lotion has been famous for keep- 
ing hands soft and white—for 
preventing chaps and dryness. It 
is just as effective for keeping the 
skin of your face and neck lovely. 
Frostilla Lotion is chemically iden- 
tical with the natural moisture that 
your skin provides. It is made scien- 
tifically just as the body makes it 
naturally. It keeps the skin soft in 
the same way. 

You need Frostilla Lotion, be- 
causé you need more ‘precious mois- 
ture’’ than your body can supply. 
Not for your body skin, because 
that is protected by clothing. But 
the skin of your face and neck and 
hands is exposed. Particularly cold 
weather, raw winds, artificial heat 
and dust dry out the 

















For fifty years Frostilla 
Lotion has been famous 
as the finest way of 
keeping hands soft in 
spite of housework. 


keep your complexion and hands as 
smooth and soft as the skin on your 
body. 

Frostilla Lotion is quickly ab- 
sorbed by the skin without leaving 
any stickiness. Its fragrance will 
delight you. 

Test Frostilla Lotion yourself for 
a few days. Let us send you a gener- 
ous trial bottle, absolutely free. 





moisture of the skin. 
More must be added if 
the skin is not to be- 
come harsh, dry old. 
Frostilla Lotion is 
the scientific way to 
furnish this addition- 
al amount. By using 
it regularly you can 





Some popular uses 
To prevent and soothe 
chapped hands. 

After all household duties. 
Abase for powder and rouge. 


To prevent rough skin from 
hard water and strong soap. 


For cracked lips and fingers. 


To soften the cuticle around 
the nail. 


For men—after shaving. 


See why thousands of 
women are praising 
this better way of 
caring for the skin. 
See how Frostilla 
Lotion—‘‘precious 
moisture’ can keep 
your skin supple, 
white, fresh. Simply 
mail the coupon. 








Frostilla 


CJragrant fotion 


Selling Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., New York and Toronto 








Name 


Two sizes—35c and $1.00 Street 


The larger bottle is the more economical City 
to buy as it contain: more than three 
times the 35-cent size. For sale at ail 





THE FROSTILLA COMPANY, Depr. 512, 
Please send me your free bottle of Frostilla Fragraut Lotion, the lotiog that 
keeps skin soft and young in Nature's own way 


Elmira, N. Y 


ponmnouneneneerenannt -...state 
(In Canada: 10 McCaul Se., Toronto 





good stores in the U.S and Canada. 
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Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 


film coat. 
knowing it 
and find out. 





rums 


of . 
will show dazzling 
clear teeth in a few 
days if you do this 


Your Smile. 


Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 
you may be one 


Make this remarkable test 





This simple, NEW method, removes the 
stubborn film that hides the natural beauty 
of your teeth and imperils healthy gums. 


were seen on every side 
re becoming a rarity. Note the gleam 
ng smiles you see now wherever you 
ves turn 


Please don't believe your teeth are “dif 


ferent”; that they are naturally off-colo 
You can correct that condition 
remarkably in even a few days. 


ind dull. 


Modern science has 
methods in tooth and gum _ protectior 
Leading dentists advise them. In_ fair 
ness to yourself, make the test 


here. 


film; it invites ugly teeth and 
fosters gum disorders 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film. 


= years ago dull and dingy teeth 
Today they 


r 


discovered new 
ffered 
offered 


Do This — Remove that dingy 


That film is an enemy to your teeth and 


You must remove it 


Kt clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 


tavs. It absorbs discolorations and give 


your teeth that cloudy look. Germs by 
the millions breed in it, and they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 


Tooth and gum troubles and decay now 
are traced largely to this film. Old-time 
methods could not successfully combat it 
That’s why tooth and gum troubles wer 
on the increase 


Note the difference in 
teeth and gums 


In Pepsodent dental science has discov 
ered two effective film combatants. Their 


action is to curdle the film and remove it, 


then to firm the gums 


Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the clearness and whiteness of 
your teeth—will amaze you. 


* n 


Old methods of cleansing fail in these 
results 


Thus the world has turned, largely on 
dental advice, to this new method 





























The Dining-Room of Distinction 


LURELLE GUILD 


ECAUSE it was 
sturdy and _ prac 
tical, the furni 


ture which our early 

American fathers made and used in their 
homes had a beautiful simplicity. If we 
search out the reason for the popularity, 
today, of early American furniture in 
our homes, doubtless we shall find that 
it lies in our deep, instinctive appreciation 
of this native dignity of the pieces our 
forefathers used. 

To keep pace with the vogue for these 
simple, practical, sturdy chests and chairs 
and tables, even if we have not the money 
to invest in precious originals—or even in 
some of the strikingly good reproductions 

we can, by applying our ingenuity and 
our handicraft, have in our homes the 
same types of furniture that created the 
distinguished atmosphere of the Colonial 
homes 

In the dining-room pictured above, the 
strength and substantiality of the furnish- 
ings lend to the room this very quality of 
severe yet fine simplicity. 

Dining-room furniture is always more 
or less arbitrary—the dining-table and 
chairs, serving-tables and perhaps some- 
thing that stands in the 


sideboard. To relieve 
this monotony, we 
must strive for the 
unusual, both in the ac- 
cessories and in the furniture itself. 

The open dresser, practical as well as 
decorative, shown in this room, is a fea- 
ture distinctively Colonial. Such dressers 
can be made easily and inexpensively. 
So, too, can the smaller articles, such as 
the side-tables on either side of the fire- 
place. 

Even a very ordinary window be- 
comes attractive when hung with cur- 
tains of some novelty weave, silk or linen 
or cotton and headed with a valance of 
the same or of a harmonizing material; 
the valance bound with a darker shade of 
plain material. 

In the dining-room of many a home 
built within the past few decades, the 
chandelier over the dining-table is an 
atrocity. Here a silk shade turns one of 


these things of horror into an entirely. 


decorative feature. 

An ingenious labor-saving device is the 
cupboard cut into the wall between the 
kitchen and dining-room, its side spaces 
containing small shelves for table acces 

sories. A serving shelf in 


Mc 





le 


* * stead of the once-popular front is a great convenience. 


ee eee ee ey 


It will give you the lustrous teeth you 
wonder how other people get. It will give 
you better protection against tooth and 
gum troubles 


To make, at home, 
these various furnish- 
ings, send for direc- 
tions to The Service 
Editor, McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street. 


two-cent 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt 


Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will 
be sent you free. Use it three times daily 

morning, evening, at bedtime—then note 
the remarkable difference in both vour 
teeth and gums 


Enclose 
stamp for 





pe stage. 
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Canadian Office and Labora:ories: 


Toronto, Canada 


FILM the worst 
enemy to teeth 


tor G Street., 








You can feel it with your tongue 


Pepsadéent 





Mail this for 
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“I wish,” said the woman 
whose mail for days had 
been heavy with vaguely 
decorative little cards, 
‘that some one would send 
mea real Christmas 
® card!”’So— @ 





Preyer 
CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS» 
to MOTHER 


Here are a few which bear 

the true stamp of Christ- 

mas. First, on the left is 

one that is modern but 

abounding in the hearty 

Yuletide cheer of by-gone 
# days. @ 


THEY CARRY THE 








The mother and her child, as the old 
masters of Christian art painted them 
he and as they are reproduced in rich 
colors on post-cards, may well be 
. treasured in a frame and kept on 
one’s desk for many a Christmas. 
1 The giver will know that such a card 
, is not liable to be forgotten and thrown 
into a waste-paper basket once the 
holidays are over! F] a 














CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


@ Carps SELECTED BY FRANcES EmiLy Scotr @ 













“Behold, there came wise 
men from the East—the 
wise men, their camels, 
their gifts and the star of 
Bethlehem, are messen- 
gers who bring, on this 
simple post-card, the 
tidings of Christmas. ® 


The Annunciation, on the left, 
picturing the first Christmas- 
tidings, is taken, like the Ma- 
donna, above, from a series of 
imported cards reproducing great 
paintings. Cards such as these 
bear more than a trivial wish of 
good cheer. They breathe the 
deeper, spiritual message of the 
season of peace and good-will. 
And though they are small, they 
have much of the beauty of the 
masterpieces from which they 
have been reproduced. They are 
worthy of a place in the Christ- 
mas mail-bag! 2 3 






















This advertisement 
is important to every 
woman who wants 
a beautiful skin. We 
urge you to read it 
—then make the test 
—free 





Ys this the reason 
why your complexion 
is not lovelier 


If the face creams you use have even tiny 
imperfections, you may be harming your 
skin—how you can be sure about creams 
that are safe—how you can try them, free. 


47oU faithfully care for your skin, 
in the way that most peopleadvise. 
Cleansing it with a cold cream—pro- 
tecting it with a vanishing cream. 
Yet—are you satisfied? 

Thousands of women still ask 
whether there isn’t some way to make 
their complexions noticeably prettier. 

There is. Your skin can be made 
lovelier —there are two creams that 
will do this. And you can try them, 
free. f 

Dermatologists know that even 
microscopic imperfections in face 
creams may do infinite harm to the 


skin. For the skin is very sensitive. 


It detects imperfections, even though 
your eyes cannot. 

There is a way out of this. For 
there are two creams that are perfect. 
They are advised by famous skin 
specialists for complete purity. These 

















Daggett & Ramsadell’s Perfect Cold Cream 


TRIPLE 


two creams are Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect 
Vanishing Cream. 

Surely you will wish to use only 
creams that you know are entirely 
pure and safe. With them you can 
bring to your skin-—a new loveliness. 

We are so sure that you will be 
delighted with the results of Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
and Perfect Vanishing Cream, that 
we want to send you a trial tube of 
each, absolutely free. 


This new help, also free 

There is som>thing else we offer 
you—a newtype of beauty book, un- 
like all others you have ever read. It 
combines the joint opinions of several 
of the most famous skin specialists 
in America. 

Daggett & Ramsdell appealed per- 
sonally to these men, sparing neither 
trouble nor expense, to urge them to 
give to all women the true facts 
about complexion care. There are 
many things in this book that may 
startle you— facts that most women 
may not know. 

Weill be glad to mail your copy, 
free, together with the two trial tubes 
of Daggett & Ramsdell creams. 


OFFER, ~~ FREE 








has been known for 85 years to women who 
wished onl, the purest and finest cream for 
their skins. Now that there is also a Van- 
ishing Cream by Daggett & Ramadell 
most women will prefer using both together. 








DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept. 5774 

214 W. 14th Street, New York City 

I am anxious to try two creams that I know are free 
from all imperfections. Will you send me your trial 
tubes, and also your booklet about thecareof the skin? 


Name.... cin spiaigmminitsiansiitibentbate 


y Address .... 


City... — eS et 
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i and Learn How 


to Play Music by Notes 
| in | Three Lessons 
| Every lover } hould send for 






yf t t t The le ure f t inner 
‘vanced player the tart you fr the ver 
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——-\ Mail This 

FREE LESSON COUPON ° . 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory of Music Se 
Studie MC 12, 598 Columbiz Read, Boston, 25 Mass 
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4 music lovers and adopt 
ntifie methods and Inventions 
t can use it take only 
t aes n my way, and tl 
nly a few cents a 
If you will fill out and 1 AY the coupon below 
I will send you t return mail the first two lessor 
f y course After you have studied them, you 
il then know why I can teach you the plano 
etter, and in one-fourth the time ordinar ily re 
juired. Remember, this does not obligate ou in 
ny way The t ns are yours to keep it 
test you desire I know you will be sur 


prised and mall ted to know how easily you car 


Free Book ‘ “How to ‘Learn Piano” 

With the et also send you an Inter 
ting tres bool “He to Learn Piano.’’ This 
ot of information valuable t 

» fr describes my 

many people—giving 
have succeeded 
» children as 
ld as seventy. 
uring the day, 





Many who are enga ed. in busines 








four by mily fifteen minutes each 
lay they were 3 » to realize their ambitions to 
become accomplished musicians. Many of my grad 
sates dre now teaching, or playing professional! 
My bookiet will give you other valuable informa 
mn on how you may benefit by being an accom 
plished pianist, Be sure to mail the coupon today 
Why My Lessons Are Interesting 
Unlike most methods, I do not give you tedious 
exercises to play. Beg inning with the third lesson I 
wctually start you playing a popular piece of music 


Not only will you play it in the key in which it is 
written, but in all other keys. Ordinarily a pupil is 
equired to study at least a year before being 
a piece of sheet music to play. Thus, by my 
“i, you actually begin to see results in less 
eek’s time. See for yourself how I make 
le by sending for the trial lessons at once 























$1002 BOOTH 
At Your Church Bazaar 


Neither the booth nor the other 
plan, which we will explain when 
you write, involves any expense, and 
you do not have to ask anyone for a 


F course you want to make the 

Senne possible profits from your 
Church Bazaar this season. Therefore 
you should certainly plan to include 
a McCall Booth. 

In addition to this Booth at your 
Bazaar, you can increase the amount 
of your profits by another application 
the McCall Plan, an easy, dignified 


way in which more than 10,000 


churches have secured extra funds. 


donation of any kind. Everything 
necessary is supplied free by McCall’s. 

Fill out and mail today the coupon 
below. This will bring you full infor- 
mation concerning the McCall Plan, 
by which your church can secure 
extra funds. 








Send Tnis $100 Coupon Today 





DEPT. 12-B, McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 


) West 37th Street, New York, N 
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Hospitable Suppers for the Holidays 


[Continued from page 42] 


Mix together chicken, 
crumbs, salt, pepper, 
parsley and beaten egg. 
Add chicken stock if necessary to make of 
consistency to pack in mold, Line well- 
greased mold with cooked rice, fill center 
with chicken mixture and cover with rice. 
Put greased cover on mold and steam one 
hour, Turn out on to hot platter, garnish 
with parsley and serve with hot thickened 
chicken gravy or tomato sauce. Veal may 
be used instead of chicken, if desired. 

GRAPE-JUICE SALAD 

2 tablespoons gelatin 2 tablespoons lemon 
> cups grape juice juice 

cup boiling water 1 cup seeded grapes, 


3 tablespoons sugar quartered 
4% teaspoon salt 


Soak gelatin in % cup grape juice five 
minutes. Add boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. Add remaining grape juice, 
sugar, salt and lemon juice. Set in cool 
place to harden and when consistency of 
thick cream, fold in the grapes. Pour into 
large or individual molds which have 
been moistened with cold water. Chill 
until stiff. Unmold on lettuce. leaves and 
serve with mayonnaise. 


CHRISTMAS SANDWICHES 

Slice bread thin and cut in such shapes 
as bells, stars, trees, stockings, Santa 
Claus, and so forth with fancy cookie- 
cutters or with a sharp knife, using pat- 
terns cut from stiff paper laid on the 
slices. 

Fill these with any mixtures you like. 


DATE CAKES 


cup shortening 

> cup brown sugar 
% cups white flour 1% cups raw oatmeal 
teaspoon soda % cup water 


Cream shortening and add sugar. Sift 
together flour and soda and add alter- 
nately with water to shortening and 
sugar. Add oatmeal and mix well. Roll 
out thin on slightly floured board, using 
more flour if necessary. Cut with cookie- 
cutters. On one half of the cookies spread 
the following date paste: 

%4 pound dates 1% cup sugar 
4% cup water 

Chop dates and mix with sugar. Add 
water and cook to a thick paste. Spread 
on cookies and cover with a_ second 
cookie, pressing firmly together. Bake in 
moderate oven (360° F.) about 20 minutes. 


NEW YEAR’S CAKES 


Y% cup fat I egg 

¥%2 cup sugar % teaspoon salt 

\4 a aki ~ 

% teaspoon baking- 1 cup flour 
powder 2 tablespoons milk 


2 teaspoons caraway seeds 


Cream shortening and add sugar and 
beaten egg. Sift together baking-powder, 
salt and flour and add alternately with 
milk to egg mixture. Sprinkle in caraway 
seeds last. ll out % inch thick on 
slightly floured board and cut with fancy 
cutters. Bake in moderate oven (360° 
F.) 5 to 8 minutes. 

If desired the cakes may be ornamented 
with sugared caraway seeds pressed into 
the tops in designs before baking. 





We Eat Christmas Dinner in Paris 


[Continued from page 45] 


a Christmas Charlotte Russe, red and 
white striped, surrounded with a wall of 
whipped cream and with bunches of holly 
at each end of the platter. 

Instead of using lady-fingers to line the 
mold, Madame had cut strips of cake 
about an inch wide, half an inch thick, 
and of the height of the mold. Half of 
these strips she covered with red and the 
remainder with white fondant frosting. 
Any plain cake can be used for these. They 
should be frosted long enough before they 
are needed for the frosting to be firm 
when they are placed in the mold. The 
mold was lined on sides and bottom with 
paper very lightly brushed over with 
melted butter. The strips of cake were 
fitted in, red alternating with white, with 
the frosted side toward the outside of the 
mold. In the center of the bottom she 
placed a round of red frosted cake, frost- 
ing side down. This was encircled with 
candied cherries placed a little apart so 
the light filling of the mold could be seen 
between them. 

A real Charlotte Russe is filled with a 
whipped cream mixture, differing slightly 
from a Bavarian cream. But Madame’s 
charlotte was in a gay holiday mood. 
She had used for the filling a strawberry 
Bavarian cream, made with 
canned strawberries, which 
was more colorful and bet- 
ter than charlotte. Candied 
cherries, angelica and 
blanched almonds’ were 
added to give a further 
holiday touch. 

You can use your own 
recipe for a Bavarian 
cream or this one given 
me by a French chef. This 
recipe makes enough for a 
very large mold. For a 
small family, half the 
amount would be sufficient. 





STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 


2 tablespoons gelatin 1 cup canned straw 
1/3 cup cold water berries, free trom 
I cup sirup from juice 


_ canned strawberries Red vegetable coloring 
Sugar, to taste 2 cups heavy cream 
1/3 cup powdered sugar 


Soak gelatin five minutes in cold water 
Heat strawberry sirup to boiling point. 
add gelatin and stir until dissolved. Add 
enough sugar to sweeten sufficiently. Add 
strawberries which have been rubbed 
through sieve and red coloring dissolved 
in a very litt! cold water. Set aside to 
cool. When mixture begins to thicken stir 
thoroughly and fold in cream beaten until 
stiff and sweetened with powdered sugar 
1%4 cup almonds, blanched and cut in 
strips, %4 cup candied cherries and 2 table- 
spoons finely chopped angelica may be 
added after cream has been added. Stir 
constantly until mixture holds its shape. 
Put into cake-lined mold. If mixture is 
too soft, it will melt frosting from cakes. 
Set in cold place as soon as filled. When 
ready to serve, unmold on platter or chop 
plate and pile whipped cream around it. 
Garnish with holly if desired. 


INDIVIDUAL SURPRISE-CAKES 


If you have no mold 
for making the large 
charlotte, make individual 
surprise-cakes instead. 
Scoop out the insides of 
medium-sized rich cup- 
cakes and fill them with 
the Bavarian cream mix- 
ture. When firm, turn 
them upside down and 
frost them with any white 
frosting. The cakes must 
be kept in a cool place or 
the Bavarian cream will 
melt ‘and soften them. 
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Romance in Small Packages Tied With 
Holly and Red Ribbon 


[Continued from page 34] 


ba dl 


A Daughter of the Rich, by Mary E. 


Broadway and the Years it 
Took to Get There, by George 
M. Cohan (Harper. $3.00)— 
this last a book that reflects the 
footlights and is told in the slang of New 
York’s theatrical circles, and for its very 
levity is a pleasant change from the ordi- 
nary autobiography; Marbacka, reminis- 
cences of her childhood, by the Scandi- 
navian writer, Selma Lagerlof (Doubleday, 
Page. $2.50); the widely read Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page (Doubleday, 
Page. Two volumes. $10.00). 


Those who like quiet, exquisitely writ-. 


ten essays of literary criticism, will enjoy 
The Common Reader, by Virginia Woolf 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3.50), and the student 
of the drama or the ardent theatre-goer 
will welcome A Study of the Modern 
Drama, by Barrett H. Clark (Appleton. 
$3.50), which discusses some eighty plays 
from fifteen different countries. 

When our dainty package is destined 
for the child’s stocking or Christmas tree, 
the choice of its contents may be wide. 
For the very young there are: Tony Sarg’s 
Book for Chiidren (Greenburg, $3.75) 
with its amusing peep-shows; When We 
Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne (Dut- 
ton. $2.00); The Poppy Seed Cakes, by 
Margery Clark (Doubleday, Page. $2.00). 
For older boys: Redcoat and Minuteman, 
by Bernard Marshall (Appleton. $2.50) ; 
Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger, a tale 
of the days of James II, by John Mase- 
field (Little, Brown. $2.00); The King of 
Ireland’s Son, by Padraic Colum, with 
delightful illustrations by Willy Pogany 
(Macmillan. $2.25). The Boy’s Book of 
Ships, by Charles E. Cartwright (Dut- 


ton. $2.00). For older girls: 
Tony From America, by 
Katharine Haviland Taylor 
(Harcourt, Brace. $1.75); 


Waller (Little, Brown. $2.00); Kath- 
arine Adam’s splendid books—Midsum- 
mer, Red Caps and Lilies, Mehitable, 
and The Silver Tarn (Macmillan. 
$2.00 each). For both boys and girls: 
The classic Hans Brinker or the Sil- 
ver Skates, by Mary Mapes Dodge 
(A new edition. Harper. $1.75); The 
Bower Book of Simple Poems for Boys 
and Girls, which Brentano’s import from 
England, at $1.25; Persons, the new 
Champlin Cyclopedia of famous charac- 
ters, edited by Lincoln MacVeagh (Henry 
Holt. $5.00); Alice F. Jackson’s excel- 
lently retold stories of favorite characters 
from great books, including Hereward the 
Wake, The Last of the Barons, Days of 
Bruce, Waverly, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, 
The Talisman, Peverel of the Peak, For- 
tunes of Nigel, Little Nell, David Copper- 
field, Dombey and Son, Oliver Twist, 
Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities 
(London. Sold through Brentano’s at 
$1.25 each). The Children’s Book of 
Celebrated Buildings, by Lorinda Munson 
Bryant (Century. $2.50); The Children’s 
Book of Celebrated Sculpture, by the same 
author (Century. $2.50), and The Young 
People’s Story of Music, by Ida Prentice 
Whitcomb (Dodd, Mead. $3.50). 

There is sufficient material to fill any 
number of neat, ribbon-and-holly-wrapped 
packages! But we must end our list or 
we shall not have left enough ribbon and 
holly for packages of clumsier bulk 





New England’s Colonial Homes Were 
of Many Kinds 
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clothed carefully and stood on its own 
feet. During the next period the clock, in 
a variety of decorative forms, became an 
important feature of the house. 

Much of the furniture brought from 
England at this time was of Dutch origin, 
being made by craftsmen brought over 
from Holland. The high boys and low 
boys took the place of the early chests. 
These pieces became models, to a certain 
extent, for our craftsmen, whose work- 
manship was unexcelled. 

Early furniture was of white pine or 
maple. In the second period, particularly 
in New England, walnut was most used. 
It was stronger and less liable to twist. 
More attention was paid to graceful lines 
in furniture, and the reverse curve, or 
cyma, became a favorite motif. We see it 
in the backs of old Dutch chairs, mirror 
frames, and in the cabriole legs of the 
tables and of the high boys, so common 
in Dutch models, 

A wholly American development was 
the perfecting of the Windsor chair, with 
which we are all familiar. Legend has it 
that King George discovered such a chair 
in an obscure peasant’s 
hut near Windsor 
but some _ authorities 
claim it to be of purely 
American origin. In any 
case, because it is com- 
fortable, durable and 
light, it has held its pop- 
ularity for two centuries. 

In the best Windsor 
types the arms extend 
around the back in 
one piece, as in the 





round-about chair, the spindle passing 
through them. In one type the spin- 
dles terminate in a bent piece of wood, 
curving upward from the arms. There are 
many variations of all types. The comb- 
back Windsor takes the place of the set- 
tle and speaks of “forgotten, far-off 
things.” 

The ideal Windsor chair should have a 
saddle-shaped seat, spreading, deeply cut, 
vase-turned legs with bulbous, turned 
stretchers. The arms should have a 
fine sharp ramp‘ and well-curved knuck- 
les. The nine-spindled comb with deli- 
cate bulbous turnings should run up 
through a double bow, crowned by 
a finely shaped rail with nicely spiraled 
carved ears. 

The Windsor chair is more suggestive 
of pleasant reflections than any other 
article of furniture, and is appropriate 
for any room in the house. It may be used 
successfully with any of the styles which 
we have described, down through the 
second Colonial period. 

It is impossible in these short articles, 
even to begin to tell of the richness and 
variety in the devel- 
opment of Colonial 
work in New England 
alone. If they in- 
spire some to delve 
farther into the beauty 
and character of the old 
Colonial work, they will 
have served. Only 
through knowledge and 
sympathy with the past 
can we grow and develop 
new and beautiful things. 
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| These Busy Feet 
| from Future Pain i 
ig [vs so simple to make sure of your youngster’s <I | 
\¢ proper foot development! For in Simplex Flexies, BI 
5 the good looks you desire may be had in a shoe | 
¢ that satisfies Nature’s demands. They allow the | 
foot to rest squarely on the ground. No rocking 2} 
sidewise—no ing of the little limbs in or out. ; 


Flexies are glove-smooth inside—no wrinkles, rough seams or 
jagged nail-ends. Flexies sole is so pliable you can flex it with the 
—. Combination measurements assure perfect fit at ankle 
instep. Endorsed and prescribed by children’s foot specialists. 
Ask your dealer about Flexies and write for FREE booklets. 
SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. Al2 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet from 1 to 21, 


Simplex 
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‘ Booklets **The Care of Baby's Fect’’--nn interesting, instructive 


booklet for mothers, giving the five fundamental fea 
tures to look for in a chikiren’s shoe. * The Tale of 
Brownie Lightfoot’’ a fascinating fairy story for the 
kiddies. Both are beautifully illustrated in colors. 
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elieve _ 
rheumatic 
pain/ 
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Em, ‘ 
TX 


When the first warning twinges 

come, apply Absorbine, Jr. It rouses 

the blood to renewed action and 

brings quick relief to the congested 

area. Following relaxed tension, the 
‘ pain and ache quickly disappear. 


Don’t fear to rub—it cannot burn. 
It is an agreeable liniment to use; of 
a pungent, agreeable odor, which 
quickly disappears. 


Besides keeping musclesand joints 
limber and free from stiffness, ‘the 
magic bottle’ has many other emergen- 
cy and everyday uses. It should have 
a prominent place in your medicine 
cabinet. 






“*My trouble is muscu- 
; lar rheumatism. The 
very first application of 
Absorbine, Jr. brought 
relief.”” 
At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


Springfield, Mass. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


Absorbine J! 
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What Greater 
Joyon Christmas 


Morn 


ITTLE daughter is counting the days 
to Christmas. She just can’t wait to 
see her wonderful gifts from dear 
Santa Claus. You can be sure sh 

will be up bright and early Christmas 
morn and come bounding into the room 
where her many presents are displayed 
beneath the gaily decorated tree 

Just picture her surprise and great joy il 
ood old Santa has left her a magical Famle« 
Family—the lifelike, unbreakable, walking 
talking Dollie who first is a petite black hair 
French girl and presto! in a moment bx 
comes a happy rollicking Clown. Then a 
oily Sailor Girl. Or a brave and bold Naval 
Commander. Then perhaps a brown-cheeked 
Indian Girl 


When Missie wants to change her Famlee 
Doll into “someone else” she just replace 
head and clothes, and in a twinkling make 

hatever character she wishes. And such fun 

nusement, interest! changing ‘round from 


ny one to any other 


3 to 12 Changeable Characters 


Famlee Families come in various size 
Sets of three, five, seven or twelve changeable 
characters—New Born Infant, Scotch Lassie 
Peter Pan, Little Red Riding Hood and 
many others. A whole family of dolls in one 


Each character is lovable and lifelike, from 
head to toe. Stands 16 inches high. Walk 
nd talks. Unbreakable. Quality construction 
throughout 


At Stores or by Mail 


Set No. 311 illustrated 
French Girl, Naval Com- 
mander, and Indian Girl, 

$6.00. Five characte 
set No. 509 (with five 
costumes) is $8.50 
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Free Doll-alogue 


he Doll-alogue is an interesting little book 
lustrating and describing the various Famle¢ 
Doll Sets. Mailed free on request 


Berwick Doll Co. 


Dept. 54, 478 Broadway New York 


TeFoamtee Doll 





Young Edith jumped to 
her feet, tore her hands 
frantically from the other’s 
restraining clasp, “I can't 
see him,” she said wildly, 
“Tell him to go away—” She ran into the 
bedroom, slammed the door, locked it. 

Mark came in, filling the room with 
his towering bulk. His blue eyes were 
like steel in his stern face. Sweeping the 
room with his glance—that glowing, untidy 
1oom—he demanded, “Where is she?” 

“In the bedroom.” 

“Well....” he let that go, “I’ve come 
to take you home.” 

“How did you know I was here?” 

“I telephoned to the house to see if 
things were going all right. And I couldn’t 
get an answer from you or Helga or Jan. 
I thought something might have happened, 
so I jumped into the car and came. I 
found one of the men at the barn, and he 
said Jan had brought you here.” 

His eyes accused her. But she had not 
lived a long life with him to be afraid of 
him. “I came,” she said, calmly, “to eat 
Christmas dinner with Edith.” 

“After what I said?” 

“Well, you didn’t want Mahomet to 
come to the mountain, so the mountain—” 

He interrupted, “I don’t see how you 
can joke about it, Mother.” 

“Il am not joking.” 

Again he let that go, “Get your things 
on, and I'll take you home.” 

“I am not going, Mark.” 

“Mother!” 

“No. Edith needs me. And Jan will 
call for me when he brings Helga back.” 

He began to speak violently. “I can’t 
understand you. She has made her bed—” 

“Mark, don’t she had a feeling that 
Edith might be leaning against that closed 
door—listening 

He went on. “Why does she need you? 
She chose to cut herself off from us.” 

“She’s unhappy.” 

“You're too soft-hearted, Mother.” 

His eyes were taking in the room, going 
from the shimmering things on the chairs 
and sofas to the rosy drift that had been 
swept from the pie-crust table, the 
Dutch candlesticks in the top of the 
trunk, the sumptuous wrap across the 
corner of the piano, the crystal bowl 
back among the shadows ; - /. & 

Old Edith’s heart leaped suddenly. The 
crystal bowl! Might it not move him if 
she told him young Edith was going to 
give it to him. He had wanted it so 
much—for himself, and for his children— 
his children’s children. 

Yet even as the thought came, she dis- 
missed it. Graces of mind and spirit must 
not be bought. Pity must have a more 
worthy motive. Then, too, there was 
Edith’s poverty. Could they accept such 
a gift at her hands when she needed the 
money? She said in a low tone, “Mark, 
she cried in my arms.” 

The steely look went out of his eyes. 
Again his glance swept the room and 
rested on the piano. She wondered if he 
was seeing what she saw—a slim girlish 
figure in a blue-ruffled frock, with brown 
curls banded with blue, bending over the 
keys between the twin gold flames of the 
tall candles in the Dutch holders. 

When at last he answered, his voice 
was subdued. “I am going,” he said, “you 
can come when you get ready. This 
house is full of ghosts. . . . . .I hate it.” 

He shut the door sharply behind him, 
his footsteps echoed through the hall, an- 
other door opened and shut. Then silence. 

Young Edith, coming out, spoke tensely, 
“T heard what he said.” 

“My dear, I’m sorry.” 

“No, don’t be sorry. He’s right.” 

Her aunt stared at her, “Right!” 

“Yes,” then passionately, “Oh, do you 
think it was easy to hear him say things 
like that? Mark? He was always so 
kind . .” she struggled for composure. 
“But now, he oughtn’t to be kind. I 
wonder if you understand what I mean? 
All through the vears it has steadied me 
to know that Mark wouldn’t forgive what 
I have done. Don’t you see, Aunt Edith, 
it is the men who forgive things that 
make it easy for women to do them? 
I want men like Mark in the world. 
Somehow he stands for the strength that 
means—happiness. Aunt Edith, if the 
man I leved had been strong, he wouldn’t 
have let me— 

“Don't think I am blaming him,” she 
went on, hurriedly, “any more than my- 

lf. Only I had to tell you why I am 


[Continued from page 50] 


glad that Mark is Mark. Oh, I’ve been 
bitter, Aunt Edith. I’ve said hard things 
of all of you. I’ve tried to think of you 
as a lot of old fogies living up here among 
the hills with your family pride. But 
all the time I’ve known underneath that a 
pride like that is a fine thing—pride that 
keeps Mark with his Emily, and both of 
them with their children—a pride that 
makes the family a thing of integrity— 
not at the whim of some sudden passion.” 

She controlled her voice and went on: 
“That’s why I want Mark to have the 
crystal bowl. It belongs in the family 
just as pride belongs in the family”—she 
gave a little forlorn laugh, “it sort of 
links Great-grandmother Kirkland with 
Mark’s littlest child, doesn’t it ?” 

She brought the bowl over and set it 
between the coffee cups on the pie-crust 
table. It was of Venetian glass, clear as 
ice, thin and fluted like a flower, and it 
tinkled when you touched it. 

How Mark would love it! How they 
all had loved it! It had never been in 
common use, but had been reserved for 
high feasts and holidays. Its history was 
obscure, some sea-faring ancestor had 
touched at an Italian port, and there it 
was—a rare and radiant thing. 

“My dear,” the older woman said with 
decision. “Mark mustn’t have it.” 

“Why not?” 

“It is worth a fortune.” 

“A fortune?” 

“A small one—yes. Mark learned that 
the last time he was in New York.” 

“But if he had it he wouldn't sell it, 
would he?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then, why—?” she was standing by 
the table, tapping the bowl with her 
finger tip so that it rang a chime of bells. 

The other tried to put it delicately. 
“My dear—the money would be a great 
help to you.” 

The bells no longer rang, “Oh—.” 

She came over and stood by the fire. 
“It needs more wood, doesn’t it,” she 
took two sticks from the basket and laid 
them on the coals. Still kneeling, she 
spoke, with a certain fierceness, “I hope 
I’m not such a rotter as that—” 

“Edith.” 

“Aunt Edith why did you tell me? 
You are forcing me to make a choice. 
I don’t want to think about money. Yet 
I have to think about it 2 Me Pag 

The fresh logs flamed. The crystal bowl 
flamed with them—it seemed made of 
thin sheets of gold, flaunting its opulence, 
proclaiming its cost. 


It was still snowing when the Grey 
Little Grandmother drove home with Jan. 
As they came up to the house, she saw 
that all the windows were lighted ..... 

Mark, opening the door, helped his 
mother out of the car and kissed her. “I 
was a beast,” he at once apologized. “I’ve 
been talking it over with Emily.” 

She returned his kiss but said, “You 
were a beast. And on Christmas Day.” 

“T know,” his arm was about her. Then: 
“We've got the tree lighted, the children 
would have it. But we’ve waited till you 
came for the presents.” 

Going in, the room seemed alive with 
love and laughter, Emily with the littlest 
child on her lap; all the other children 
rushing to meet their grandmother. The 
little girls had rosy ribbons in their hair 
to match their rosy cheeks, and the little 
boys had red ties because it was Christ- 
mas Day. They pushed and shoved each 
other, hugging her and shouting, “A Merry 
Christmas, Nana.” 

It was wonderful to see them, and 
wonderful to see the great tree blazing 
behind them. Wonderful to see Mark and 
Emily smiling. There was something stable 
and serene about it all. What was it 
Edith had said of “the integrity of the 
family ?” 

“Sing your carols for Nana,” Emily sug- 
gested, and the children went at it with 
a will—standing in a row, pink ribbons 
and red ties, and all the rest of it. The 
littlest baby crowed an accompaniment, 
and Emily sang with them, and Mark in 
his deep voice. Wonderful! 

Not until after supper were they to 
have their presents, “The children are 
ravenous,” Emily stated. 
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“They are never satisfied 
...We'll give them plenty 
of bread and milk.” 

The Grey Little Grandmother went to 
the dairy room to get the milk for the 
children’s supper. As she passed through 
the hall, the old clock ticked. And in that 
dead, old house that other clock ticked! 

She had made Edith keep the bowl. 
She wondered what Mark would say ? She 
had deprived the littlest baby of its link 
with great-grandmother Kirkland! 

And now the second-littlest baby was 
piping in the hall, “Supper’s ready.” 

She went then, and found them all at 
the table. Mark still on his feet to seat 
her; Emily at the other end with the 
littlest baby—all those smiling faces! 

They hadn’t even said grace when the 
door opened. Without a knock, without 
anything! It might have been, as the 
children said, “A Christmas fairy.” 

But it was not a Christmas fairy, al- 
though she looked like one. It was young 
Edith, and she wore the sumptuous wrap, 
and a smart close hat with a gold flower, 
and she seemed very elegant and shining 
in the simple room. 

“May I come in?” she said from the 
threshold. 

Mark got on his feet and went forward, 
a flame in his cheeks, “Of course.” 

She had a huge bundle in her ams, 
“Take this, please,” she said, and thrust 
it upon him. “You are not to open it 
until I am gone.” 

She spoke to the children, “He mustn’t 
open it, must he?” and they got down 
from the table, shouted and made a 
nosegay of themselves about her—pink 
ribbons and red ties and bebbing curls. 

“You darlings,” young Edith said, and 
her voice broke on the words. 

Then Emily rose and went to her, and 
the two women stood together. The lit- 
ilest baby was on Emily’s arm. “Her 
name is > ~ ane # she said with lovely 
quictude. “Weuld you like to kiss her?” 

The littlest baby crowed. Her tiny hand 
clutched at the gold flower... . 

Mark, standing now beside his wife 
said, “Won’t you stay . . . Edith . .?” 

“No. I’m on my way to my train. I 
just stopped to leave my gift. I wasn’t 
going to come in ...... but somehow 
when I saw the lights on the tree . . .” 
she reached out her hand to Mark and he 
took it . . . . “I thought I'd like to 
say—A Merry Christmas’.” 

Her voice was shaking. But in a moment 
she had control of it—“Good-bye,” she 
said. “I shan’t be coming back ... .” 

She turned from them and hid her 
face against the shoulder of the Grey 
Little Grandmother, “You darling . Re 
she said. Then, with one last look 
around her, she opened the door, and 
was gone! 

Mark took a step forward, but his 
mother said, “No—” And after a moment, 
“Hadn’t we better finish our supper?” 

But the children were shouting, “Open 
the present.” 

Old Edith knew before Mark took off 
the wrapping what he was to see. The 
children were disappointed. “It’s just a 
bowl,” they said, slightingly, and went on 
eating bread and milk. 

But Mark set the bow! in the center of 
the table, and as the eyes of the little 
grandmother rested upon it, it seemed a 
chalice, lighted by a white flame! 

“There’s a note,” Mark said, and glanced 
over it, “I'll read it to you and Emily 
when the children are in bed.” 

The three of them sat up late that 
night. The children had been slow in 
settling down. Christmas Day was almost 
over. ‘They spoke again of Edith, and 
Mark read the note. It was written on 
thin French paper, and about it was the 
faint fragrance of roses. 

“I want you to have the bowl, Mark. 
Once upon a time you gave me a little 
ship. I still treasure it. Perhaps because 
of it I shall sail some day into safe harbor. 
And now, God bless you all! Today 
your mother and I have been talking 
about God. And the Christ of Bethlehem. 
Christmas means that, docsn’t it? I had 
forgotten. But now I want to—remember.” 

... .. . «The day had begun with 
snow, and ended with it. The Grey Little 
Grandmother, lying snug in her upper 
room, heard the sweep of it against her 
windows. And, the Black Sheep was out 
in the storm! But the Shepherd watched! 
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Corner of Gold Med- 
al Kitchen — where 
Miss Betty Crocker 
andher staf K itchen- 
test samples from 
each batch of 

Medal Flour. 


How this supreme Kitchen-test 
actually cuts baking failures right in half! 


Now ...no matter how inexperienced ... you 
can bake just as delicious dishes as any one of 
your neighbors—every time you bake 


FTEN the same brand of flour does not always 
bake the same way in your oven. Undoubt- 
edly you have noticed this. 


It is the direct cause of more than one-half of all 
baking failures! 


Not because the flour is bad. But simply because 
—although always the same chemically —a brand 
of flour may still differ in baking results each time. 


So a miller has only one way of being sure that his 
flour will always act the same for you. By Kitchen- 
testing a sample from every batch. By baking with 
it himself. 


That’ s what we do with all Gold Medal Flour. 
We Kitchen-test samples from each batch. Be- 
fore any of it is allowed to enter your home. 


Perfect baking results—always 


We have a kitchen just like yours. Each 
morning we receive samples of each batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled. Miss Crocker 
and her staff bake with them. 


We bake biscuits, cookies, doughnuts, pas- 








batch of flour is never allowed to reach you. 


‘ 
Each sample must bake in the same perfect way 
as all the others. That means every sack will act 
the same way for you. 


Now you can bake with a light heart. Sure of suc- 
cess! Every sack of this fine flour acts the same 
perfect way in your oven. We guarantee it. 


This is our guarantee to you— 


Two million women now use only Gold Medal 
Flour for all their baking. 


But if you have never tried it, do this. Order a 
sack from your grocer and try it out as 
much as you please. 


If it does not give you the most uni- 
form good results of any flour you 
have ever tried—you may at any time re- 
turn the unused portion of your sack of 
flour to your grocer. He will pay you 
back your full purchase price. We 
will repay him. 


Eventually—every woman will use only 
Kitchen-tested flour. It is the one way you 


tries of every kind. Simply everything. Ifa Why Not _< can be sure every sack will always actthe 


sample does not bake exactly right —that 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-teSsted 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


same way in your oven. Why not now? 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station cooking talks for women. 10:45 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- each morning. By Miss Crocker, 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also Home Service Department. 


“Service to the Northwest” 





For Buffet Suppers 


Gold Medal Butter Scotch 
Fancy—brightens the eve- 
ning like an open fire— ; 

Ok so good ! , 

Another Kitchen-tested : 
recipe from the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. Miss Crocker and 
staff are creating new ones 
all the time. 

Kitchen - tested recipes 
with Kitchen-tested Flour 
—perfect results every time 

bake! Send for the Gold 
al Home Service Rec- 
ipe Box. Read Miss Crock- 
er’s unusual offer. 

































My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes 


S we test the flour in our kitchen, we are also creat- 

ing and testing delightful new recipes. We have 

printed all these Kitchen-tested recipes on cards and filed 

them in neat wooden boxes, A quick ready index of 
recipes and cooking suggestions, 

These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us 
exactly 70c each. We will send you one for that price. 
And as fast as we create new recipes we mail them to you 
Sree. Just think—new Kitchen-tested recipes constantly! 


If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, just send us 10c to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Check the coupon for whichever you 
desire—the sample recipes or the com- 
plete Gold Medal Home Service box. 


Batty Coho 


Send coupen now. A new delight awaits you. 





















MISS BETTY CROCKER i 
Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 128 
Mi ie Mi 





© Enclosed find 70c for your Gold Medal 
Home Service box of Kitchen-tested 
recipes. (It is understood I receive free 
all new recipes as they are printed.) 








0 Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes, 


Name .. — 





Address 








City. State 
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The sweet old story 


T was all so perfect! His roses in her 

arms—his dear voice telling her the sweet 
old story that every woman loves to hear. 

And, woman-like, she was glad she was 
looking her best, glad she had taken special 
care this evening to use her powder and rouge 
as Madame Jeannette had advised. 


Ever since she first learned to use her 
powder and rouge correctly she had realized 
that she had become more attractive to her 
friends! It seems such a little thing — and 
yet it is so important — select the tone of 
rouge that best matches your skin and then 
apply it in a way to make it look perfectly 
natural—blending it delicately at the edges. 

Mme. Jeannetie’s Beauty Treatment— First, a bit 
of Pompeian Day Cream to make your powder 
cling and prevent “shine.” 

Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all 
exposed portions of the face, neck and shoulders. 
It will give your skin that lovely effect of rose 
petal sottness. 


Christmas 


Gifts 


All women are glad to get 
dainty, useful gifts of 
Pompeian Beauty Prepara- 
tions—and yet they will 
cost you very little. 


AT YOUR DRUG STORE 


Sompetan 


Bloom 


Lastly, a touch of Pompeian Bloom to bring 
exquisite youthful color. 


SHADE | for selecting your correct 
CHART } tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average woman who has the 
medium skin can use the Medium shade, the 
Orange Tint, or the new Oriental Tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin 
are generally dark of eyes and hair—and require 
the Dark shade of Pompeian Bloom. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful-looking skin 
that has real pink tones. Medium or Light tone 


of Pompeian Bloom should be used. Sometimes, 


the Orange Tint is exquisite on such a skin. 


White Skin: If you have a decidedly white skin, 
use Light, Medium, or the Oriental Tint. 


Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. At all toilet 
counters, 60c. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Oriental Tint 


is the new shade of Pompeian Bloom. It seems 
to add a great brilliancy and youthfulness to your 
complexion. You may want to adopt it for gen- 
eral use—or you may want to use it only when you 
need to look particularly well and “sparkling.” 
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$1,000.00 


for best titles 


puam send usa title for the beautiful picture below 
—the 1926 Pompeian Beauty Panel. A few mo- 
ments’ thought may bring you cash for your cleverness. 


How would you describe this scene in a few words? 
Write down the titles that come to you; then send 
in the best one. 


Who will win this prize? 


You—It you are the one who can best imagine yourself in 
this enchanting scene —a flower-scented night with a full 
moon splashing its silver through the palm trees and over 
the little dancing waves at Palm Beach, Miami — or is it Cali- 
fornia? Shut your eyes and think how wonderful it would be. 





CASH PRIZES. ist, $500; 2nd, $250; 3rd, $150; and 
2 prizes of $50 each. 


SUGGESTIONS. These titles may set your mind working 
—Beauty’s Reward; Love's Hour; One or None?; “I Love 
You, Dearest’; Beneath the Palms; Beauty Wins. 


RULES 


. Only one title from one person. 

. Ten words or less for the title. 

. Write title on one sheet of paper. Below title, write only 
your name and full address plainly. 

. Coupon and coin for panel can be sent with your title. 

. Contest closes Nov. 30, 1925, but get your title in early. 

. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded to each tying contestant. 

7. Prizes paid Dec. 15, 1925. Winners announced Jan. 9, 1926, 

in Saturday Evening Post. 


Note. If you plan to get panel anyhow, you can send for it 
first and study it in full size and colors. Then send in your title. 
However, no one is required to get a panel to enter contest. 


Get 1926 Panel 
and samples 


HIS is the most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Executed by the famous colorist, Gene Pressler 
Size 27 x 7inches. Art Store value 75c to $1. Sent for 2 dimes 
along with valuable samples of Pompeian Bloom (for youth- 
ful color); Pompeian Beauty Powder; Pompeian Day Cream 
gowsee base); and Pompeian Night Cream (skin nourishing) 
lip the coupon now, enclose 2 dimes and send today. 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 
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' Mme. Jj Pompeian Lab ries 

; 3404 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

: Dear Madame: I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Pompeian 

t Beaury Panel and valuable samples. 

i 

| Name 
| Street ] 
+ Address i —" 
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City aid State 
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But Bron- 
son did not 
wait until 
morning. He 
fled to his 
cold little attic room, tied up his posses- 
sions in a grey shawl which he slung from 
his shoulder, and fled out into the after- 
glow, over the drifted roads toward home. 

It was midnight when he climbed Spin- 
dle Hill, a tiny black shadow moving 
slowly under the waning moon. He 
pounded on the farmhouse door, until his 
father’s startled voice demanded his name 
and business. Then he wept. 

They heard his story, shivering before 
the hastily rekindled fire. When he had 
finished, his father said, “A flimsy excuse 
to get home to your mother. You can 
take your choice—go back to Cheshire 
tomorrow, or go down to Waterbury and 
enter Seth Thomas’ clock factory. 

“T’ll go to the clock factory,” said Bron- 
son quickly. And so it was decided. 

The sort of work required of him made 
no demands on his brain, and by carrying 
one of his precious borrowed books al- 
ways with him, he did not stagnate, though 
at the time he thought he did and was 
terribly unhappy. Yet, rather than go 
back to Cheshire he clung to the factory 
work for nearly two years. His mother, 
watching him start off each morning along 
the lonely and precipitous pathway that 
led the two miles from the farm to the 
factory, yearned over him, wondered at 
his gentle obstinacy, worried over him but 
never, evidently, lost her faith or under- 
standing. Long years after, Bronson wrote 
her of this time. It was after Louisa and 
Anna were born. 

“In this new relation of father, I 

seem to be living out my own father’s 
life: in my children I seem to see my- 
self as a child, fondly delighted in his 
and your approval. My children, call- 
ing for their mother, recall the time 
when I was wont to come to you 
with that beautiful name on my lips 
—sure of your smiling on me and tak- 
ing me to your heart. And when 
my children need correction, then I 
think of my father’s earnest manner 
with me as I stood before him 
conscience stricken and acknowledg- 
ing my fault. . 
You are associated in my heart with 
kindness, forebearance long, sympathy 
with me ever. For when others 
wronged me it was grateful to have 
your encouraging look, your approv- 
ing word. You helped me when I 
needed help, were glad at any success 
of mine, never frowned on me when 
I failed. Preachers I have had, teach- 
ers a few, trials and vicissitudes. I 
have failed in much. I have been 
schooled into resignation by all. You 
know all this, when in my ill health 
and despondence I seemed useless, in- 
significant in the world. Yet no 
preaching, teaching or trial, or de- 
spondence brought me more abundant 
benefit, none such abiding joy as the 
recollection of your affectionate en- 
couragement while my character was 
forming. I pray that my own life 
never may disgrace yours, and that 
while cherishing my children I may 
exercise those graces which are called 
forth first by your parental solicitude 
and pains, unrequited.” 

Much hard thinking went on in that 


mature boyish mind during those two years. 


He thought much about religion and decid- 
ed that he would become an_ Episcopalian. 
He undoubtedly was influenced in this 
decision by the arrival in the neighbor- 
hood of the Rev. Mr. Keyes, who estab- 
lished an Episcopal church at Spindle Hill, 
in the Spindle Hill schoolhouse. Bronson 
was confirmed and became a lay reader. 
It was after this that he asked his father’s 
permission to leave the factory. 
His father was brushing his clothes pre- 
paratory to driving to the meeting house. 
“You want to go back to Cheshire, son? 
I don’t see how we can spare your wages.” 
Bronson shook his blond head. “I have 
to teach. I have to teach little children. 
They’re the only ones that count. I'll 
give you a full day’s time on the farm if 
you will let me quit the factory, Father.” 
Mrs. Alcott had come out, dressed for 
church. She looked from husband to 
son, then spoke in Bronson’s own quiet 
manner. “Let him have his way, Father.” 
And so the next step was taken, and for 
a year Bronson sweated by day in field 
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and furrow, and pored at night over the 
books with which Parson Keyes was able 
to supply him. He was making real prog- 
ress, he felt, but even this much of edu- 
cation could not be permitted to him. His 
father needed whatever money the boy 
could earn. But nothing could induce him 
to return to the clock factory. No! He 
knew of certain young men who were in 
the habit of gcing south in the winter to 
teach the children of planters. Now, all 
his quiet, misunderstood life, Bronson was 
possessed by a deep-seated wanderlust. 
That desire for change and adventure 
flared up in him in this emergency. 

His family was appalled. “What! Go 
six hundred miles away from home to 
earn a few dollars that you could earn 
as easily in the clock factory?” 

Even his mother was startled. “Bron- 
son, you have no clothes, no money.” 

“I’ve bargained with that Hessian tailor 
in Wolcott to trade my fiddle for making 
a suit of our homespun,” replied Bronson. 

“Your fiddle! Bronson!” 

Bronson nodded with a sudden flush 
of tears to his eyes. 

His fiddle was very dear to him. He 
had made it himself from the bole of 
a maple tree that grew in a_bilberry 
tangle, a spot where he had spent many 
a magic hour with his “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Fashioned from the maple 
tree, by means of his knife and the 
fine skill he had inherited from his father. 
He had walked to New Haven and back 
to buy the varnish, strings and rosin for 
completing it, and had taught himself to 
draw real music from it. 

Both father and mother stared at him. 
Nothing could so have made them under- 
stand Bronson’s earnestness about this trip 
as did the fact that he had arranged to 
part with his beloved fiddle to help bring 
it about. And then, added Bronson: 

“You owe two hundred dollars, Father. 
You have no other way to accumulate 
that great sum than by the cultivation of 
this farm, and times are extremely dull. 
In eight or nine months away I know I 
can earn half that amount. I'll find a 
school in the country, near Norfolk. I 
know I can and I'll send you home all 
that I earn outside my board.” 

An enormous venture and adventure for 
a country boy of those days. But with his 
curious, gentle persistence, Bronson put it 
through. With a little tin trunk that con- 
tained all his possessions, he started for 
Norfolk, Virginia. Amos Bronson Alcott, 
seventeen years old, already in appearance, 
despite the ugly Hessian suit, the scholar 
type. Bronson Alcott, failure and very 
great gentleman. 

He tramped the twenty-five miles to 
New Haven and there boarded the sloop, 
“Three Sisters” for Norfolk. He had no 
money for his passage—eight dollars—but 
something about Bronson, that charm 
which every one who knew him, high and 
low, old and young, records, had its ef- 
fect on Captain Sperry and he agreed to 
give Bronson passage, trusting the young 
man to pay him later. It was fall, and 
the young scholar farmer found the long 
stormy voyage cold and uncomfortable. 
But he arrived at Norfolk cheerful, though 
penniless, and at once landed a temporary 
job as an accountant. This enabled him 
to pay his bill to the trusting Captain 
Sperry before the “Three Sisters” started 
north with her return cargo. He also 
heard of a school about twenty miles 
north of Norfolk. 

And so, the red roads of Virginia, the 
tin trunk and the homespun Hessian suit. 
He passed some beautiful plantations, he 
passed one edge of the Dismal Swamp. 
He passed negro cabins and huts of the 
poor white trash, feeling moment by 
moment more bewildered at the strange- 
ness of the country. But he went on 
steadily to the little town of Kempsville, 
and made application to the school board 
for a position in the common school. The 
chairman of the board looked at the cer- 
tificate with which Bronson’s uncle had 
supplied him, then he looked at Bronson. 
“This is a man’s job, sah” he said to 
Bronson. “You are too young and green, 
sah. We need the good juniper club, sah, 
and an arm that can wield it.” 

It was Bronson’s first rebuff as a school- 
master, and he took it hard. His prospec- 


dear to him. 

He started 

back to Nor 
folk, profoundly depressed. Along the edge 
of the Dismal Swamp a terrible storm 
overtook him, and after battling with 
it for a time he finally crouched on 
his trunk, waiting for the frightful 
downpour of rain to cease. Sitting thus 
with head bowed to the storm, he did 
not observe the approach of three 
men until one of them jerked him to 
his feet and held him while the others 
emptied his trunk and his pockets. They 
took his shoes and his hat, and left him 
standing beside his empty trunk dis- 
hevelled and breathless. He had put up a 
tremendous fight but the odds against 
him had been too great. 

He was angry now, angry not only 
at Virginia, but at life, and after. a 
moment’s contemplation of the trunk he 
shoved it into the muck of the swamp, 
and started back through the red mud 
to Norfolk. 

There was no hope for teaching now, 
with his meager equipment gone. Bronson 
reached Norfolk late at night, slept on 
the wharf, borrowed a pair of shoes from 
a sailor and after a talk with a chance 
acquaintance, a Yankee peddler, he went 
back to Tisdale, the tin man whose ac- 
counts he had been keeping, and went to 
work in his shop. When he had accumu- 
lated a small sum of money, he bought a 
supply of almanacs and began his career 
as peddler. Each almanac cost him three 
pence and was sold for nine pence. During 
the Christmas season his trade was brisk, 
but it ended with the holidays. Where 
upon, young Bronson went to a peddlers’ 
supply merchant and procured credit for 
about three hundred dollars worth of 
goods, trinkets and silks. He packed 
these goods into two small hand trunks, 
and once more he started out. 

His journal of these days is really an 
account book of expenditures and earn- 
ings, but one or two letters north are 
illuminating. 

“I am sure it would please you to 

travel here in Virginia. Hospitality is 
a distinguishing trait of the people, 
rich or poor. And the polished man 
ners and agreeable conversations in- 
gratiate the traveler at once in their 
favor. The planters in this section are 
largely an educated class, gentlemen in 
the best sense of the word. I pass 
many an evening at these hospitable 
homes. It is a school of manners next 
to traveling abroad.” 

The first experience at peddling was of 
stupendous import to Bronson. For the 
first time in his life he actually saw the 
gentle form of living for which his soul 
yearned. He received wonderful treatment 
from these Southerners who evidently 
recognized at once that here was no com- 
mon clay. 

When he returned to Spindle Hill in 
the spring, he brought with him not only 
eighty dollars in cash for his father, but 
an outward polish of manner that all the 
ridicule of his family and friends could 
not cause him to drop. He worked hard 
all that summer on the farm, returned to 
Virginia in the fall, and the following 
spring he brought to his father a hundred 
dollars. But his father shook his head. 
There was a gaiety and a touch of the 
cavalier about young Bronson now that 
his Puritan father did not like. And he 
had begun to call on the girls, which 
bothered his mother. 

But in spite of protests, Bronson started 
on a third peddling season in the south. 
This time he went to South Carolina, 
where he had unbelievably hard luck. 

It required two more seasons of crush- 
ing failure in the South to bring him 
back to Puritanism but he finally leit 
Virginia one May on foot, with eight 
and a half dollars in his pocket, and 
walked all the way to Spindle Hill, ar- 
riving there in July, worn, sallow and 
tattered. Amos Bronson Alcott, aged 
twenty-two, purged, disciplined, and by the 
grace of God equipped for his great task. 

So Bronson Alcott, at the age of 
twenty-two, turned abruptly from _ped- 
dling and gay-blading-it in Virginia to 
school teaching in Connecticut. And 
the astounding aspect to this is that he 
taught, not as a novice or as an appren- 
tice to old methods. He taught as one 
with authority, by [Turn to page 68) 
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Sentiment does not 
recognize substitutes 


O other person in all.the world 

was ever like that loved one of 
yours who has passed. The portrait 
will never grow dim. No other affec- 
tion in the world was just like your 
affection. Sentiment does not recog- 
nize substitutes. 


And when you come to consider the 
problem of how best to protect the 
precious remains of that dear person 
you should keep in mind this thought 
of substitutes. 


If you substitute inadequate protec- 
tion for positive and permanent pro- 
tection then you are false to your 
sentiment. You are not playing fair 
with your heart. 


The one way to do is to be sure. And 
this is possible when you demand 
the Clark Grave Vault, the vault 
that has proved it can, and does, 
keep out all moisture. Never in a 
quarter of a century has this vault 
failed. Being made of metal, this 
vault is nct porous. Keystone copper- 
steel is used for greatest rust resis- 
tance. 


Leading funeral directors supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and give with it 
a fifty-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 


protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 


Kansas City, Mo, 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark, 











Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This dainty, companionable, upright 
is our smallest and least expensive. 
Not a dollar spent on it for display nor 
a penny spared which could add to 


tone quality, structural integrity or 
intrinsic worth. 
Over 500 Educational Institutions 


and 75,000 homes now use the /vers 
& Pond. Write for our latest catalogue 
of grands, players and uprights, and 
valuable information to buyers. 


ff How to Buy 

Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship [VERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval The piano must 
lease or it returns et our expense for Railroad 
reights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 

exchange Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- ag DD Geode 


FREE 
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ASK for Horlicks 
, The ORIGINAL 

5}  Malted Milk : 
and Diet 
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The Chef knows ! 
KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


Puts the snap 
in his soups, 
stews, gravies! 








Bouquet in the pantry! 


Recipe folder sent free. 





$22 Fach Ave., New York 











Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 








Fresh vegetables made into liquid magic 
that enables you to make home cooking 
taste like the creations of famous chefs. 
Never be without Kitchen 


If your grocer can’t sup- 
ply you send 10 cents for 
generous sample bottle. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 








methods at 
that time un- 
known. 

How did it 
happen? Pestalozzi, the great Swiss 
educational reformer died about the 
time Bronson began teaching. It is ex- 
tremcly doubtful if Bronson at this time 
had read any of his works. Froebel, 
the inventor of the kindergarten, did not 
produce his great book on child training 
until 1826. It is extremely unlikely that 
Bronson even had heard of Froebel. 

Yet, an observer said in the Boston Re- 
corder of 1827, “there is one school of an 
improved kind, Mr. A. B. Alcott’s—the 
best common school in this state, perhaps 
in the United States.” 

And Mr. Samuel May, a Connecticut 
clergyman, wrote in his journal at this 
time: “I wrote Mr. Alcott, begging him to 
send me a detailed statement of his prin- 
ciples and methods in training children. 
In due time came to me a full account 
of the school at Cheshire, which re- 
vealed such a depth of insight into the 
nature of man, such a true sympathy with 
children, such profound appreciation of 
the work of education, and was withal, 
so philosophically arranged and exquisitely 
written that I at once felt assured the 
man must be a genius and I must know 
him more intimately. So I wrote inviting 
him most urgently to visit me. 

“He came and passed a week with me 
before the end of the summer. I have 
never, but in one instance, been so im- 
mediately taken possession of by any man 
I ever met in life. He seemed to me like 
a born sage and saint. He was a radical 
in all matters of reform: went to the root 
of all theories, especially the subjects of 
education, mental and moral culture.” 

How did this farm lad, obscure, appar- 
ently without education, spring suddenly 
from obscurity ? 

We do not know. All that we do know 
is that after he returned for the last time 
from Virginia, Bronson taught for a few 
months in two or three country schools, 
then procured the school at Cheshire at a 
salary of twenty-seven dollars a month. 

The school house at Cheshire was the 
usual box affair of one room, ugly, badly 
scarred. Bronson knew better than to ask 
the people of Cheshire for means with 
which to beautify the school house. 
He went at the job of beautifying, 
himself. Scraped and painted and cleaned, 
hung some engravings on the walls, put 
up a bookshelf on which he arranged his 
own handful of books—the beginning of 
the first school library in New England! 

The books on the bookshelf excited 
enormous interest. And when it was found 
that the books not only could be read in 
school hours but taken home, Bronson 
was swamped by requests for the loan of 
the volumes. Will you kindly note the 
type of book for which these children 
were stampeding? Beside several text- 
books on reading, spelling and arithmetic, 
there were stories by Maria Edgeworth, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Adam Smith’s Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, Locke on The Hu- 
man Understanding, Cogan’s Treatise on 
the Passions, and Browne’s Philosophy of 
the Human Mind! 

Wisely, Bronson began with the old 
plan of instruction, adding only indoor 
gymnastics, and the interpretation of lit- 
tle fables by pantomimes. These two in- 
novations almost turned the village up- 
side down. Finally it was decided that 
these things, though a waste of time, were 
harmless, and the town settled back to 
its slumbers. Then, as imperceptibly as 
he could, Bronson began to substitute the 
habit of reasoning for that of learning by 
rote, an absolutely revolutionary idea. He 
wrote a letter at this time describing his 
method. In reading it, keep in mind the 
fact that in the schools of that period 
there was no method known save that 
of learning by heart the contents of the 
scanty textbooks. 

“I find that whatever children do 
themselves is theirs, and besides the intel- 
lectual progress, this also gives an in- 
crease of intellectual power. Originality, 
at the same time that it marks progress, 
tends to produce strength and ability to 
handle more severe trials. J place much 
dependence on the practice of analysis in 
every study. To define all the words in 
reading, writing, grammar and geography, 
as well as in the spelling lesson. is the 
constant practice. The number of pages 
gone over is not so much considered as 


completeness of attainment. But variety 
is also consulted in the plan of study and 
fatigue as much as possible avoided. I 
find that the system that does not culti- 
vate the affections is very imperfect for 
no permanent results could be had other- 
wise. Constant uniform kindness is my 
most successful instrument.” 

Not to know columns of words and 
figures by heart! Not to be able to recite 
pages of the American Preceptor! The 
village gave Bronson a few months’ start, 
then they roused and took after him, full 
cry. Twenty-seven ‘dollars a month of 
their good money for talking and playing 
with their children! For listening to their 
children’s ideas about God, and farming, 
and flowers and death and the soul! 

They gossiped about him in the church. 
They stared at him as though he were a 
demon man from Mars and not one of 
them. They talked of reducing his salary. 
Bronson allowed them to cut it to twenty 
dollars a month—this after he had spent 
a hundred and twenty dollars of his own 
money on books and beautifying the 
school! They demanded of him in com- 
mittee meetings: “What in tarnation he 
was trying to do?” 

In reply he repeated to them some of 
the things he said daily to their children. 
“It is not from books entirely that our 
instruction should be drawn. Ideas when 
recorded in books carry with them a kind 
of dignity and certainty which awe many 
into implicit belief. Books often impose 
the most irrational and absurd conclu- 
sions on the peaceful understanding. Mil- 
lions of minds are in this state of slavery. 
How shall they escape? . . . Rebel, think 
for yourselves, let others grumble. Dare 
to be singular—let others sleep. Whatever 
thy hand findeth to do, do that with all 
thy might and let a gainsaying, calumni- 
ating world speculate on thy proceedings. 
Let others spend their money for that 
which is not bread.” 

Heresy! The whole village was in tur- 
moil. The situation was serious. The 
children loved their school and were in a 
state of defiant enthusiasm over Bronson. 
While the grownups were staring at him 
as he crossed the green as something un- 
safe and fearful, the children clung to his 
coat tails, rode on his shoulders, played 
at tag with him. And he had a pet name 
or a term of endearment for each one. 

The Cheshire Academy had been closed 
for some time, but now, roused by the 
menace of Bronson’s school, the Episcopal 
clergymen of Connecticut who controlled 
the Acadamy decided to reopen it. A 
private school was begun by the local 
parson. And Bronson began to lose his 
first fight. Toward the end of his second 
year his school dwindled to practically 
nothing. His diary says: 

“I am the center of all this commo- 
tion of feeling. Were I out of the 
way it would subside. I am unable 
to make more sacrifices. I cannot 
contend always against avarice and 
ingratitude. Had I not better leave 
Cheshire at this time? I do not mean 
to be hasty, nor to take any prema- 
ture step. In pecuniary matters I 
have laid up little. My wages have 
been expended on the school in one 
way or another and I have but a 
hundred and fifty dollars to show for 
nearly two years’ work.” 

And so, when he once more was brought 
before the committee, Bronson resigned. 

As he left the school, something hap- 
pened that was to be a solace to him dur- 
ing all his frustrated years. It was a fine 
afternoon late in June. The elm shad- 
owed green was dotted with children at 
play. But when young Bronson ap- 
peared under the trees, the youngsters 
made for him. Most of them had been 
taken from his school before this. And 
now they stormed him, a good two dozen 
of them. 

“Yes,” he answered their queries, “I 
am going away, my dears.” 

A howl went up. “Take us with you!” 
“We love you!” “I never knew I had a 
brain till I went to your school!” “We'll 
never forget you!” “Come back to us!” 

And then a little girl whose arms were 
filled with cowslips rushed up to Bronson 
and filled his pockets and the brim of his 
hat with the gay yellow blossoms. An- 


other child rushed for lilacs and another 
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laughing as 
they pursued 
him, reached his boarding place crowned 
with flowers, followed by the blessings 
and the tears of the children of Cheshire. 

The school failed and Cheshire went 
happily back to the methods that it had 
used for over a hundred years. As for 
Bronson—Ah, as for Bronson and for you 
and me—well, out of the Cheshire school 
came his acquaintance with the Rev. 
Samuel May and his sister Abba May. 
And from Bronson and Abba came Louisa 
Alcott and her deathless books. 

After he left Cheshire he worked on 
the farm for a while. It was haying sea- 
son. When the farm could spare him, he 
went to visit Rev. Samuel May at Brook- 
lyn, Conn. There he met Abba May. She 
was a very tall young woman of magnif- 
icent physique, flashing dark eyes, a 
sweet, sensitive mouth and masses of 
wavy dark chestnut hair. It was a case 
of love at first sight between these two, 
and through all the vicissitudes of their 
long life together, they remained passion- 
ate lovers. They were remarkable foils 
for each other. Abba, high tempered, 
quick of tongue, witty, a bit sharp, free- 
handed, intelligent rather than intellectual, 
a man’s kind of woman. Bronson, serene, 
without repartee but probably the great- 
est conversationalist this country ever 
will know, humorous and fun loving but 
not witty, a generous rather than an im- 
pulsive giver, an intellectual giant. 

They saw each other for but a short 
time at this first meeting, but long enough 
to prepare ground for the delightful cor- 
respondence that they carried on during 
the years that followed. Such high sound- 
ing phrases! Such dignity of attitude, and 
such sweetness and sincerity of purpose! 

“Pray write me often,” writes Abba 
from Boston, “and if my letters are 
not too careless and stupid, I shall be 
satisfied te keep up this form of 
friendship: for forms, you know, are 
the limbs of friendship though not its 
life. We meet so seldom and our con- 
versation is necessarily so desultory 
that I must be excused for venturing 
to visit you occasionally this way: 
more particularly when I have any- 
thing to suggest for your prospective 
plans . . 

You wish, I believe, some lady 
to be associated with you in your 
Infant School here. Will you al- 
low me to recommend a lady in every 
way qualified for this sacred trust ?— 

a Miss Savage of Salem, the author 

of ‘The Factory Girl,’ etc. She main- 

tains herself by her needle, and her 
health suffers for some engagement 

more congenial for her fertile mind. . 

Her age is about forty. She is sedate 

without austerity, cheerful without 

levity, and has perfect control of her 
feelings. 

I wish you to treat me quite can- 
didly. If you have any other modi- 
fication of your plan, don’t hesitate 
to set aside my proposition. May I 
hope to hear from you this week?... 
Don’t hesitate to place your thoughts 
on paper. They are particularly val- 
uable to me in this form as they in 
some degree become my own.” 
Bronson did not hesitate. At the same 

time, he was not at all keen about Abba’s 

suggestion. He writes in reply: 

“Certainly I shall esteem myself 
especially fortunate in receiving the 
assistance of so accomplished a lady. 
But must I relinquish the pleasing an- 
ticipation, awakened .a year since, 
while visiting Brooklyn, of your as- 
sistance? I must acquiesce if your 
decision is irrevocable. But I shall 
hope that you will sometimes visit my 
little circle in Salem Street. I thought 
I caught a glimpse of you the other 
day in that vicinity. Shall I add, that 
only my diffidence prevented me from 
accosting you there?” 

One wonders how that diffidence was 
overcome, for a letter from Abba to her 
brother Samue! announces that it was 


overcome, bit on ‘any interesting de- 
tails! 
“My dear bro’ 
answered yo" , the ,,.stous,” 
ever since | 
and heart : better to rustle 
I am engax ck of folks later,” 


school, hut yo ; opened the door 
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DESERT BOUND 


[Continued from page 7] 


you know sure as life they’re figuring they 
have the best of the bargain. And they 
have. A horse can get where a car can’t. 
Sure, he may break a leg when he’s 
travelling, but if he’s your own you'd 
just as soon starve to death right there 
anyway.” 

“You know how that hurts, don’t you, 


_ Mr. Curry,” said Mary softly 


“You bet I do!” 

For a moment Katharine was_per- 
plexed. There was a strange import in the 
look that flashed between her seat-mates 
on their exchange of words, an incident 
that led her to believe they shared some- 
thing more than a casual acquaintance— 
an experience, perhaps: Her conjecture 
seemed trivial, but she wanted to justify 
their amity. It came to Katharine then 
that the imperturbable Wilbur had been 
stirred to vehemence of speech when he 
mentioned Curry to his wife. 

Finally Curry spoke again, breaking a 
long lull. “You'll be a little skeery cross- 
ing Canyon Diablo, Miss Winfield. We 
make automobiles do funny things in 
this country. We've got to.” 

“Scare me if you can!” said Katharine. 
“Bring on your old canyon!” 

She studied the trail. Could it be that 
close beyond the gentle rise of ground a 
canyon yawned? She leaned forward ex- 
pectantly. They sped along through the 
silent mysterious night—pale night, yel- 
low night, ghostly night. Star-gleam 
ahead, and the canyon! They came upon 
it soon, a jagged black gulf, a pit of 
darkness over which they seemed to hang. 
Light caught slant-wise from the moon 
penetrated part way down the opposite 
wall, and below was naked gloom. Devil’s 
Canyon, indeed! 

“We’re going down into that—with this 
car!” exclaimed Katharine incredulously. 

“We are, or we'll never make Leupp 
till bridge builders get out here!” replied 
Curry stoutly. “You'll get shaken up 
some.” 

Katharine braced her feet, a perilous 
performance in itself, with the emergency 
brake so close, and spread her arms be- 
hind Curry and Mary to get a strong hold 
from the rear. Mary sat in perfect relax- 
ation. Canyons had no terrors for her. 

Strong headlights made the tortuous 
trail visible over a short area, but below 
yawned the bottomless black pit. And 
black walls loomed suddenly before them. 
From these they turned and rode on 
through their shadows, only to meet 
others, leaning, towering. The automobile 
pitched and swung and shook, and brakes 
groaned. Katharine felt as if she were 
falling, slipping down into the dark abyss. 
They rode at a perilous angle, fretting 
their way between rock and bowlder in 
perilous descent. They were subjected to 
about fifteen minutes of this before the 
car swung around with a tremendous 
shake and slid out on a level place where 
Curry shut down hard on the brakes. A 
gasp of relief escaped Katharine. 

“And now we’ve come this far, what 
are we going to do?” she asked. 

“Climb out, goose,” returned Mary. 

“You can get out of the car and stretch, 
if you like,” Curry informed her. “I’m 
walking up a little way to look over a 
piece of that trail. Sometimes it’s in a 
poor way. I might have to build it up 
some.” With what equanimity this strong 
desert man talked of Herculean things! 
Katharine smiled on him in admiration. 

“May Mrs. Newton and I come along ?” 

“Sure, anybody can come.’ 

The ladies and gentlemen from Chicago 
declined; they were still breathing hard 
from the already too adventuresome ex- 
cursion. But Mary would miss no chance 
to explore. She and Katharine toiled up 
the trail together following the gleam of 
Curry’s flashlight. The sandy basin of the 
canyon was narrow. and gorge-like and 
they came quickly to the precipitous 
trail of the far wall. Katharine looked up. 
Dim lavender light sifted down through 
the rent, and far beyond the jagged pur- 
ple rim a long narrow welt of sky gleamed 
like darkened steel. Yellow stars shone 
through the blue void, still and cold. 
The all-pervading silence was frightful. 

The place Curry searched was not more 
than two hundred feet along the trail, 
still they felt the strain of their climb 


over the rock-strewn acclivity. Katharine 
noticed at once how narrow the pass was 
at this point. A stout log and jammed 
rocks built up the edge and bevelled it 
neatly. “We’ve got the world by the 
tail!” announced Curry. “Someone’s put 
in a good job here. We can back right 
over her!” 

Immediately upon their return to the 
automobile two timorous ladies questioned 
them about the safety in venturing farther 
over the terrible road. Curry told them 
there would be no trouble. “We'll eat it 
up. The place I was worrying about is in 
perfect condition.” 

Thus assured the ladies lapsed into 
silence, and soon the automobile was 
moving again, gasping and grinding up the 
grade. Once when the motor went dead, 
Katharine’s heart stopped too. Only after 
Curry recovered control and regained the 
few feet they had slid could she find 
breath or voice. She hung her hope of the 
future on pale beams of light that stole 
down from the rent above. The car would 
make the top before long, and be away 
from that dangerous trail ledge and the 
precipitous depths which drew her eyes to 
itself against her will. 


ATHARINE’S impression of Leupp 

from a distance was of a treeless 
community of toy buildings set haphaz- 
ardly on pale yellow cardboard. But the 
buildings, which surrounded a formal 
walk, took substantial proportions as they 
approached. They were dark, vacant 
structures. “School buildings and dormi- 
tories,” Curry announced, indicating the 
largest of the group. “No youngsters here 
now. Vacation. Teachers gone too, I guess. 
Leupp’s sure a dead place in summer.” 

They drove by the buildings and on 
toward a square brick house where light 
shone. There they stopped. “Hey!” yelled 
Curry. “Anybody home ?” 

“You betcher!” bellowed a voice from 
the doorway. A man of giant figure strode 
out to greet them. He was grisled and 
desert worn, and had a homely face which 
wore pleasing indications of good nature. 
“Howdye, everybody!” he said in thun- 
dering tones. “Want a lodging for ‘the 
night ?” 

Mr. Curry introduced the man to his 
party. His name was Jenkins. He was 
government agent at Leupp. 

“Aw shaw! And to think Mrs. Jenkins 
is in Tdho when there’s ladies to enter- 
tain!” His disappointment was so genuine 
that Katharine regretted his wife had left. 

While the ladies accepted Jenkins’ in- 
vitation to “step out and shake their 
skirts,” Curry explained Wilbur Newton’s 
plight. “Shore. I'll pull him out,” ac- 
quiesced Jenkins. “Likely he’s diggin’ a 
pair of spurs into a rock somewheres. 
Ain’t he the dandy? Arizona couldn't 
support two of him.” 

Curry’s effort to stop the -man before 
he had full say was futile. Half whispered 
words passed between them; then Kath- 
arine caught, “Well I'll be blamed! I 
didn’t get it that she was the missus. 
Now, ain’t some men lucky, and some 
women fools!” 

Mary was serene through it all, 
she had not heard. 

Their arrival interrupted a card game 
in which sat a professor from Harvard 
University and two students, all of arche- 
ological bent. This information came 
unsolicited with the introductions. Jen- 
kins was proud of his guests. After Pro- 
fessor met Professor, no one could sepa- 
rate them, and much to the consternation 
of the students it became their lot to 
decide who should accompany Jenkins on 
his relief expedition. Finally, in heroic 
brother-in-arms fashion they agreed they 
both would go. 

Guided by their host’s suggestion, Mary 
and Katharine explored the rooms as soon 
as he left. No small home could have 
been more complete than the Jenkins 
desert place. And it was spotlessly neat. 
In the kitchen the girls found Curry, 
sleeves rolled above his elbow, laying out 
food supplies he had brought in from the 
car. 

“You’ve had no supper,” said Mary. 
“You and your party must be starved!” 

“Just watch me rustle some grub!” 
Curry grinned. [Turn to page 70] 
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“Let us do it!” Katharine 
begged 

“Not while I’ve got legs to 
tand on.” 

“Then let us help,” 
“It will hurry things.” 

Curry swung one arm high in surrender. 
“That's putting it too straight for me. 
Dip in if you want to.” 

If it had been a competition, Katharine 
would have had difficulty in deciding 
whether Curry or Mary was the better 
cook. While she herself attended duties 
laboriously, Mary and Curry were talk- 
ing as they worked and yet accomplished 
twice as much. Between the three the 
work was dispatched quickly. 

After supper the maiden ladies retired 
to their room. They much preferred the 
room with double bed to the separate 
rooms and single beds. How timid they 
were! Katharine stepped out into the 
pale yellow night. The droning voices of 
the two professors came to her. She 
wanted to hear their interesting conversa- 
tion about archeology. More than this 
she wanted the moonlight of the desert 
and its strange impelling silence; so she 
walked down the barren path that led to 
the trail 

This naked solitude was the storehouse 
of unlived years, the hush of the world at 
the hour of its creation. It was awful, 
solemn, grand. This vast solemn-sepulchre 
of unlived years was voiceless and fear 
some. The stars looked down coldly, and 
the moon. Katharine found companion- 
ship in her shadow; and watching it be- 
fore her, she came slowly to the house. 

Curry and Mary were alone on the 
porch; he sat against a pillar, she, at the 
far end of the steps, seemingly uncon- 
scious of his presence, was wrapped in 
deep meditation. Neither was aware of 
Katharine’s approach until her voice drew 
them to her. 

“I didn’t mean to run off. I simply 
couldn’t resist it.” 

“The desert has a way of wooing all 
its own,” said Mary. “However, I knew 
you weren’t far.” 

“It's. wonderful and so terrifying! Do 
you ever feel that way about it, Mr. 
Curry?” Katharine asked. 

“T’ve lived on it for years, and I don’t 
savvy it yet,” Curry returned. 

Mary rose with a quick smile. “The 
moon is so lovely,” she continued. “I’d 
like to stay with it forever, but I'd only 
fall asleep and miss it all. I’m not a 
desert owl like you, Katharine. I’m a very 
domestic bird, and go to my nest early 
Will you say goodnight to Wilbur for 
me and explain that the men are to sleep 
in the dormitories?” 

Katharine understood Mary's message. 
For her sake she stayed and talked with 
Curry until Wilbur had come, and she 
had told him, and he had seen. 


chimed in Mary. 


HE next morning Curry and Jenkins 

were moving about before the sun 
came up. Katharine, from her room in the 
rear, heard them enter the kitchen by the 
back way, and then whispers and the 
opening of cupboards and an occasional 
clatter followed by an exclamation of 
disgust. She identified the voices. The two 
were stealing a march—preparing break- 
fast while everyone else still slept. Katha- 
rine was amused and delighted at the 
idea of two men cooking breakfast for 
four capable women, and such truly mas- 
culine men, too! The whole social order 
seemed reversed. She rose hurriedly. Mary 
appeared before Katharine was_ fully 
dressed. She was an early riser, accus- 
tomed daily to greet the sun. And pres- 
ently Mr. Jenkins gave a_ tremendous 
bellow which ended in the summons, 
‘Time to get up!” 

The girls set the table, though Mr. Jen- 
kins at first objected, claiming they had 
no right to have risen so soon and to 
poil half his fun. How different this man 
was from Wilbur, who came in when 
breakfast was half over, expressing mild 
surprise that he was the last to arrive. It 
pleased Katharine that the young students 
not wholly without guile, had seated 
themselves one on each side of Mary. 
Katharine sat next, with Curry on her 
right. They were well barricaded. Wilbur, 
frowningly, took the vacant chair oppo- 
site 

The offending carbureter having been 
repaired by Curry the minute it was 
hauled to the shed at Leupp, everything 
was in readiness for both parties to move 
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strained without advancing. The 
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on. A silent rage evidently burned within 
Wilbur, that he must continue to accept 
Curry’s favors. Katharine could tell by the 
two red spots that showed in his usually 
pale face. Curry offered te ride at the 
pace Wilbur set all the way to Orabi, so 
he could be of assistance if necessary, and 
Wilbur received it boorishly. 

Mr. Jenkins, driving the government 
truck, went with them as far as the 
Little Colorado, whither, at his request, 
several Navajo Indians had come with a 
team and a _ high-bodied wagon. The 
wagon fascinated Katharine. It was a 
tremendous wooden box set on wheels 
and without protective covering. 

Ford the Little Colorado! She was be- 
ginning to understand what such thrilling 
experience would mean. Mary explained 
that, although the river seemed wide, i 
was low and shallow, a fact easily con- 
ceivable, after studying the topography 
of the land. For compared to the great 
wide sandy wash through which it moved 
so sluggishly, the river had indeed a nar- 
row span, and the long slopes from the 
bank of the wash showed how far from 
flood height the river had receded. “It’s 
the’ quicksand that’s worrisome,” said 
Mary. “These Navajos know the river 
well, but that doesn’t eliminate the risk.” 

The Indians waited orders with stolid 
indifference. They were exceptionally pic- 
turesque in their bright velvet tunics and 
the careless twist of gay bands that en- 
circled their foreheads. One wore elaborate 
silver ornaments and another a string of 
torquoise. Prosperous Navajos _ these 
were. Jenkins told them to ride on across 
the wash to the place they had picked as 
a crossing while the cars followed. The 
horses and wagon travelled easily over 
the trail, but at times the wheels of the 
automobiles, buried deep in the sand, spun 
ineffectually. When at last the machines 
reached the river all engines had to be 
cooled. 

“Now folks,” dictated Jenkins, “the 
cars must be cleared of everything and 
everybody except the drivers. We'll get 
them over first, and then cart you and 
the baggage in the wagon. I reckon we'd 
better make two trips of that, too.” 

Katharine understood the process as 
soon as she saw Jenkins and the Indians 
hitching the team to Curry’s car. The au- 
tomobiles could not make the crossing on 
their own power. They must be dragged. 

As soon as the horses were securely 
hitched, each was mounted by an Indian, 
and Curry took his place behind the 
wheel of the machine. With shouts and 
kicks the Indians excited the horses to 
move on. The car progressed ever so 
slowly under its own power until the 
front wheels slid into the water; then 
Curry shut off the gas. The rest was up 
to the horses. They strained and pulled 
and panted, and breasted the current 
bravely. The advance was scarcely per- 
ceptible but slowly the water rose around 
the wheels of the machine, striking the 
hubs, and creeping on to submerge them 
fully. 

“Won't that water flood the body and 
engine and everything?” Katharine asked. 
She was really more worried about the 
Indians and Curry, but did not want 
that known. 

“Indeed it will flood the body,” re- 
turned Mary. “The cover Mr. Curry put 
over the hood and fender will protect the 
engine some. He'll open everything up 
the minute he makes the other side. The 
sun will dry things in no time.” 

“Talked it all over with Curry, I sup- 
pose,” drawled Wilbur. “Oh, he’s shore 
smart, and he’d waste no time telling 
you about it.” 

Jenkins, who was standing _ near, 
wheeled quickly. “Look-a-here, Newton, 
what that hombre is talks so loud in all 
the fine things he does, that he don’t 
have to go round shootin’ his mouth off 
about himself to folks.” 

One of the maiden ladies peered at 
them, and Katharine wished devoutly 
that she had not asked her stupid ques- 
tion. “Look! They're stuck, aren’t they ?” 
Mary burst out. 

Katharine followed Mary’s intent gaze 
past Wilbur, whose suddenly compressed 
lips and narrowed eyes expressed malevo- 
lent pleasure, out to the middle of the 
river where the horses tossed heads and 


anchored in mid-stream. Only 

part of the body was visible. The 
Indians yelled and beat the horses franti- 
cally. Behind them Curry hung fast to 
the wheel. 

“Quicksand! I'll be blowed!” muttered 
Jenkins. “Head ’em with the current, you 
fools!” he shouted. And when the Indians 
turned, he gesticulated wildly, pointing 
down-stream. 

There were more high staccato yells 
and thick blows. The poor beasts stag- 
gered and swayed. Each time they jerked 
their heads forward they met the water. 
Curry was straining on the wheel to force 
a turning. His action seemed to frighten 
the horses, a lucky circumstance, because 
they pawed and reared so violently that 
the car moved with them and they were 
on their way again, making surer prog- 
ress. A few rods, and the horses and 
the car began slowly to emerge. 

Soon the automobile was safe on the 
dry sand of the wash. The Indians dis- 
mounted to help Curry take down the 
top and lay the engine open to the sun. 
Then they waded their horses across the 
river. The second car was lighter, and 
under better piloting made an unbroken 
trip. 

Katharine now bade goodbye to Mr. 
Jenkins, and, followed by Mary and Wil- 
bur, climbed into the high hearse-like box 
of a wagon. The side boards were almost 
five feet high, and to@ these they had to 
cling. There were no seats provided. A 
narrow shelf across the back supported 
their baggage, but so insecurely that Wil- 
bur had to stand against it to hold the 
things in place. “You look exactly as if 
you were on the way to be hanged,” came 
an unemotional comment from below. And 
Katharine laughed out loud. 

This time the Indian riders rested, and 
their companion mounted the wagon, took 
the reins over the high board and gave a 
shrill cry the horses. The wagon rolled 
easily on itsS*way. Later the horses were 
wading in water and the wheels of the 
wagon scattered spray. The farther they 
advanced, the higher the water rose and 
the more swiftly it swirled and swished 
about them. Katharine wondered if the 
spokes of the wheels would hold. The 
river was swifter than it had appeared 
from the bank. Suddenly the wagon 
pitched and everyone was jerked vio- 
lently. There was a sudden drop in mid 
stream they had not figured on. The water 
rose above the level of the wagon bottom, 
and a little seeped in, wetting their shoes. 
Wilbur swore. Katharine, on the con- 
trary, would have been pleased to find 
herself ankle deep in water. It was all 
so thrilling, yet she would have it more 
so. She almost envied Curry his misad- 
venture. The water continued to rise, but 
not for long. The horses were moving 
quickly in their eagerness to make the 
bank again, and the river fell away below 
them. In a short time they were strain- 
ing and sweating through their last few 
vigorous pulls. Curry was alongside the 
minute the panting horses came to a stop. 
He helped the girls to descend. Newton 
swore again, but this time it was just a 
breath between closed teeth. 


S Curry had predicted, it was late 
afternoon when the cars reached the 
foot of Oraibi Mesa. For miles Katharine 
had seen the great promontory take form 
and color, growing higher, bolder, more 
sweeping in length, coming out of laven- 
der haze, warm, red, and shimmering. A 
jagged cliff lifted high above the desert, 
and atop it, on a perch lofty as an eagle’s, 
rose the red walls of the old Indian vil- 
lage of Oraibi. 

The driver, looking back to sce that 
Curry was close behind, picked a house 
with central locatiog and there stopped. 
Curry drew up alongside. Other cars 
were parked near on an open flat of des- 
ert. A dozen white people were in evi- 
dence. Several, not ten yards away, were 
bargaining with an Indian for a gay 
looking basket. A party of six, gathered 
round a camp-fire preparing their eve- 
ning meal, shouted a cheerful welcome 
to Curry. “That’s Mr. and Mrs. Weston 
and guests from the trading post at 
Black Mesa. Fine people the Wesons,” 
said Mary. 

“Mebbe it would b better to rustle 
right now, and take stcck of folks later,” 
Wilbur suggested. Mary opened the door 
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for him, then she and Katharine stepped 


out. 

Curry, busy with his own party, called 
over, “See you later, friends! Mosey over 
to the Westons’ fire for a while this 


’ 


evening.” 

“The deuce we will,” 
to himself. 

Meanwhile two young women and a 
man appeared from the doorway of the 
adobe house. The girls were dressed in 
riding habits of the latest cut. Their faces 
beneath small tailored hats seemed comely. 
The man was brutish in build, tall, thick- 
bodied, shoulders heavy and broad, and 
his legs were bowed, a condition that iden- 
tified his likeness to a bull-dog. Under a 
large sombrero which might have been 
twin to Wilbur’s, bulged a wide-jowled, 
square-cut face. The man laughed at 
something one of the girls said, and Kath- 
arine beheld a perfect though unconscious 
imitation of a _ ventriloquist’s yapping 
doll. ““‘There’s Hanley now,” said Wilbur. 
“Hello, Pard,” he called. 

That name struck association in Kath- 
arine’s mind—Hanley! The man Mary 
spoke of yesterday! He looked up and 
saluted. “Be right over, Newton.” 

After a word to the girls, he doffed his 
sombrero and came to join Wilbur. Kath- 
arine and Mary forthwith retreated a few 
yards to where the baggage lay. “There 
goes two thoroughbred fillies!” Hanley 
greeted Wilbur, indicating the girls he had 


muttered Wilbur 


just left. His gaze swept down the trim 
figures of the women, audaciously, pos- 
sessingly. 


Katharine shrank from the prospect of 


meeting this man; but the proceeding 
was inevitable. At once Hanley aban- 
doned Wilbur for them, and Mary was 


forced to dispatch amenities. “Folks come 
a long way to see them Indians cut up,” 
he said. “An’ it sure is interestin’. Never 
seen it before, either of you, I reckon.” 

Mary said they had not. “Don’t miss 
none of it,” Hanley continued. “Make 
the old man take you up to the race to- 
morrow mornin’.” He turned to Wilbur. 
“You're takin’ ’em, ain’t you?” 

“Race? I haven't heard anything 
a race.” 

“Sure! Most everybody goes. You got 
to get up about four-thirty to make it. 
Its on top of the mesy, at sunrise. The 
indians will bring your horses in time if 
you tell ‘em.” 

“That lets us out. We're not getting 
up at four-thirty to see a fool Indian 
race!” declared Wilbur. 

As far as he was concerned the matter 
was settled. Mary looked before her, not 
daring to express an opinion. “You lazy 
son-of-a-gun,” Hanley exclaimed, his 
small eyes snapping. “You might ask the 
ladies what they'd like to do.” 

Katharine felt indebted to him for that 
remark. She would have said as much to 
Wilbur, though not so forcibly. Hanley 
was not wholly abominable. Wilbur 
scowled, but made no comment. “I'll take 
the ladies, if they’d like to go,” Hanley 
went on. “I’m goin’ up with the Weston 
outfit, and likely some other folks’ll join 
us. 

“That’s very kind of you,” 
hurried to say. “I’d love to go, 
sure Mrs. Newton would, too.” 

She had not the slightest desire to en- 
courage companionship with Hanley. She 
knew what Wilbur’s reaction would be, 
so purposely compromised him, enjoying 
her duplicity. “If Mrs. Newton goes, I 
go!” declared Wilbur, a thin cutting edge 
to his words. 

Katharine smiled inwardly. “Of course, 
we'll all go, and gladly,” remarked Mary. 
“I appreciate your suggestion, Mr. Han- 
ley. Mr. Newton never did have much 
zest in anticipation, but he is always glad 
afterward that someone has dragged him 
into a thing.” 

Hanley declared he could arrange quar- 
ters for them easily. The girls he had 
just left—the Blakely girls he called them 
—would share with Miss Winfield and 
Mrs. Newton the adobe house across the 
road which they had just bargained for. 
Wilbur could make camp with him, and 
the driver would shift for himself. 

The adobe house was such a barren 
place, just the four pink-red walls and 
roof, and a doorway with no door—not 
a stick of furniture, not a single decora- 
tion. “There’s nothing to do here but sit 


about 


Katharine 
and I’m 


DESERT BOUND 


on our bed-rolls and talk,” remarked 
Mary. “Wilbur didn’t specify whether we 
were to wait here or not. Let's go out to 


the car. He can’t be provoked at that.” 
Once outside they discovered a short 
slight man in riding outfit foraging 


through their car, dipping into the pock 
ets on the doors in a most dogged fashion 
and without stealth. “What does he think 
he’s doing?” asked Mary going before 
Katharine with quick steps. 

Katharine, too surprised to answer, hur- 
ried to keep pace with Mary. As they 
approached, the man straightened to meet 
them, jerking into position much like a 
soldier about to salute. He was very 
solemn and very important for a man of 
such negative type, and appeared offended 
rather than the offender. “So this is your 
car!” he said. “I was wondering. I was 
looking for liquor.” 

“Dreadfully sorry we can’t accommo- 
date you,” said Mary with gentle irony. 

The look of injury deepened. “You mis- 
understand me, Madam! I am the gov- 
ernment agent. I am trying to locate 
liquor. Some has already been passed on 
to Indians. Liquor on the reservation is 
absolutely against the law, and I’m out 
to make arrests.” 

From them he walked impressively to 
Curry’s car. The girls watched him, 
amused beyond words. How shocked the 
professor and the maiden ladies would 
have been to discover themselves liquor 
suspects! Not a quarter of an hour 
passed before Wilbur and Hanley re 
turned. Hanley carried a burlap bag from 
which protruded an ear of corn. 

“Didn't happen to see the government 
agent around, did you?” asked Wilbur. 

“Yes, very much in evidence,” Mary 
returned. “He searched the car for liquor.” 

“Been by, has he? Went right on down 
the line, I suppose,” supplemented Wil- 
bur. “He’s a sketch, isn’t he?” 

Hanley sidled over to Curry’s car. 
“Guess he'll want some of this corn,” he 
said, as if to himself, and hoisted the 
bag over onto the floor of the car. 

A minute later, as if from nowhere, 
Curry himself strode up. He had eyes 
only for the car, and to Katharine they 
seemed ablaze. He flung open the door, 
dragged out the burlap bag, and stalked 
over to the men. “Hanley! That’s a 
skunk trick. I came round that adobe 
house in time to see you. You'll risk 
my reputation instead of yours, will you? 
Take your dirty liquor!” 

“Liquor ?—why—why it’s corn!” de- 
clared Mary her eyes wide with astonish- 
ment. 

“John Barley Corn, Mrs. Newton, the 


inseparable companion of Mr. Hanley 
and his friends.” 

“That’s a lie! It’s not liquor,” stormed 
Hanley, reaching for the bag. 

Curry drew it away. “No, not yet, 
Hanley. I'd better drop the bag and 


demonstrate to the ladies.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t!” Hanley mut 
tered. “Think of what might happen. 
Think of it sensibly—the ladies and 
everythin’.” 

“You and Newton have given them a 
heap of consideration, haven’t you?” re- 
torted Curry. He thrust the bag toward 
the supplicating man. “I’m sorry they 
are forced into such company.” 

With that he strode off. Katharine 
glanced covertly at Mary. She sensed the 
humiliation her friend suffered, saw color 
rise and recede in her still face. Wilbur 
was white with the paleness of wrath. 
But Hanley seemed untouched, now that 
he possessed the bag. “Can you imagine 
anyone messin’ up such a row about 
another feller’s private stock?” he asked. 
“Everybody knows he don’t drink, and in 
an emergency he could have helped a 
feller out.” 

To a man of Hanley’s intelligence, that 
was a noteworthy defense. Mary, head 
high, walked past Hanley. “You better 
come with me Katharine,” she said. 

Wilbur grasped Mary’s Wrist as she 
stepped by him. “Where are you going?” 

“To the house,” Mary replied quietly. 
“I’ve quite lost my appetite. I'll not eat 
anything this evening. Perhaps Katharine 
will join you. Call her when you're ready.” 

“But Mary, it’s not a _ catastrophe,” 
protested Katharine, presently. 

Mary sat on a [Turn to page 73) 
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DESERT BOUND 


[Continued from page 71] 


bed-roll, her head tilted back against the 
wall, the round curve of her lips lost in a 


tight line. “You’ve told me that Wilbur 
isn’t a drinking man,” said Katharine. 
“That’s one of the good things about 


him. Mr. Curry apparently doesn’t know 
Wilbur very. well.” 

“Tt’s the duplicity,” moaned Mary. “It’s 
Hanley—his influence. I’m afraid of it. 
Wilbur is selfish, egotistical, hopeless in 
many ways, but I imagine there was a 
sweetness, and at times, even bigness, in 
things sacred just to him and me. At 
least I thought so. Now, I feel everything 
that was worth while is slipping. Hanley 
has no real regard for women. It’s super- 
ficial—play acting. He’s the kind who 
thinks all women fundamentally weak 
because he could brutally ruin a few. He’s 
poisoned Wilbur’s mind to such an extent 
that Wilbur distrusts me.” 

“Why does Wilbur hate Curry so?” 
Katharine asked bluntly. “He’s the kind 
of man to choose for a friend.” 

“Because of the way I met Curry.” 
Mary was lost in thought a minute, then 
she went on: “I went riding alone one 
day out to a place called Cliff Rocks. I 
had wanted to go for a year. I'd never 
have gotten there if I didn’t try it alone. 
It was twelve miles, but I had a good 
horse. I wasn’t afraid. The Indians, seen 
and unseen, are a protection to anyone 
among them. And Wilbur didn’t care 
much that I went. . I made it beauti- 
fully. Then something drew me to ride 
farther, just a mile, to a curious boulder. 
I thought a deep wash lay beyond. As I 


came near the boulder I thought I 
smelled blood. Suddenly my horse reared 
and snorted, and then Katharine—oh, 


I'll never forget it—I saw a horse, re- 
cently shot, not fifty feet away down in 
the wash, and just beyond, a man, 
stretched full length, and face down in the 
sand. He was groaning. He hadn’t heard 
me. I was petrified. I thought a thousand 
harrowing things. I think I cried out— 
‘Oh, what’s the matter?’ or something 
like that—some childish, useless words. 
Anyway, the man looked up. He seemed 
dazed at sight of me. 

“It was Curry, though I didn’t know 
him then. I had never seen him before. 
It seems he’d been on a mad race from 
Castle Mesa to get the doctor at Taho 
to save some poor Indian youngster’s 
life. His horse tried to clear the wash 
and missed, and broke two legs in the 
fall, and pitching Curry against the rocks. 
Curry was bruised and cut, and his ankle 
was sprained. He had to shoot his horse 
and that broke his heart. He had ridden 
him for years. There we were, two people 
alone on the desert, with one horse. He 
wouldn’t take my horse and let me walk, 


and he couldn’t walk, I knew, though he 
pretended he could. I mounted and told 
him I was going for help; I’d seen a 
hogan about a mile from the trail four 
miles back, and I figured the Navajos 
would have horses. I met them, a young 
boy and an older man, mounted and 
about to leave the place. I had an awful 
time making them understand that I 
wanted only one to go along with me, 
but that I needed an extra horse. The 
boy luckily understood a little English. 
He explained and the older man agreed 
he should go. I told the boy about the 
sick youngster at Castle Mesa, and when 
we had reached the trail I managed to 
coax him to give the extra horse to me, 
and go on alone, riding fast to Taho to 
get the doctor. I was so excited that I 
never thought about sending a message 
back to Wilbur.” 

Mary paused. Her eyes were soft, 
deeply brown and eloquent. Her mouth 
had lost the hard set look. Never had 
Katharine seen her so beautiful. “I rode 
back to Curry,” she continued presently, 
“and he managed to mount somehow, and 
we rode to Taho together. Katharine, 
that night the sun set perfectly. I will 
never forget the desert as it was given to 
me then. And poor Curry, after he ex- 
plained who he was, that he was a guide 
and packer for Mr. Weston and lived at 
Black Mesa half of the year, was silent 
all the rest of the way. It was pain. 
I don’t mean pain from his injuries— 
the pain of bereavement. It was dark 
when we got in. Wilbur, lantern in hand, 
watched us ride up to the post. He was 
ugly—wretchedly ugly—but Curry didn’t 
know, because men who had collected to 
search for me, surrounded him and rode 
him off to the government hospital. Two 
weeks later Curry called, and Wilbur de- 
liberately walked out the back way when 
he saw him come. Curry brought his 
bridle to present to me. Said he could 
never use it on another  horse— 
wanted me to have it as a_ token 
of appreciation for what I had done. 
Later Wilbur hacked it to pieces with a 
knife. That is all.” 

“That is all!” Long after Mary’s re- 
cital, Katharine repeated these words to 


the night. Mary had retired, and Kath- 
arine was alone in her restlessness. The 
Blakely girls had not come in yet. They 


were at the remote red dot of fire that 
marked the Westons’ camp. Gay voices 
carried from the spot. Mary should have 
been there with them, happy and giving 
happiness. Curry, perhaps, would be 
there, too. Mary and Curry! Why could 
not it have been such a man as he that 
Mary had loved and married? 
[Continued in January McCatv’s] 
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remonstrance against her breast, but no 
effort at all to free himself. 

“You poor old .darling!” said Molly. 
“And what have you gone to bed for? Get 
up this minute and come downstairs!” 

“Not so fast! Not so fast!” spluttered 
the General, emerging from her all-envel- 
oping embrace. “Can’t you see I’m ill?” 

“Skittles!” said Molly. “I know better. 
It’s only an ache in the temper. You'll be 
all right.” 

“No thanks to you if I am!” grumbled 
the General. “Let’s look at you now you 
are here! What have you come back for, 
hey? Anything you can get, I suppose.” 

“Of course,” said Molly, quite un- 
abashed. “I couldn’t help leaving you in 
the lurch, but I was sure you’d under- 
stand. I’d have married you fast enough 
if there hadn’t been a Stafford.” 

“I am indeed flattered,” said the Gen- 
eral. “And now I am to be invited to 
extend my blessing to you both. Eh?” 

“Oh, you can do as you like about 
that,” said Molly airily. “I’m not bearing 
any ill-will myself. But if you want to—!” 

“We are really on a visit to Molly’s 
people, sir,” explained Stafford, with his 
usual drawling ease. “We are staying at 
The Bull, and I didn’t like to nave with 


out giving you the chance of seeing me.” 

“Very kind of you!” commented the 
General. “Your forethought does you 
credit. Naturally, I am charmed. Pray 
make yourselves quite at home here and 
stay as long as you like!” 

“I’d much rather stay here than at 
The Bull,” said Molly. 

The General turned to her with a deep 
bow. “Madam, your graciousness over- 
whelms me. I beg that you will consider 
the house and all that is in it as your 
own. If you care to take up your residence 
here, I should be the last to raise any 
objection. As for your husband, I will en- 
deavour to tolerate him for your sake.” 

“Oh, Stafford,” said Molly, “please!” 

Stafford looked at his boots. “If you 
wish it, my dear, I have no objection.” 

“Oh, haven’t you?” said the General. 

But for once Molly acted as peacemaker. 
“Can’t you see he’s only being funny ?” 
she said, linking her arm in the General’s. 
“He wants to really, just as much as I do. 
Let him go off and get the luggage and 
call on Bill Quentin, and I'll stay with 
you.” 

And so a truce was declared. 


{Continued in January McCAatt’s] 
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Premier Grand Piano Corporation 


America’s Foremost Makers of 
Basy Granps Exclusively 
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culture and refinement that appreciates such a supreme gift. 
The Period Models blend perfectly with all types of surroundings. They 
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The PREMIER Baby Grand Is More Than 
A Christmas Gift 


OF giving is more than an expression of affection. It shows the recognition of a 


Choose the model at your dealer's now, and know the satisfaction of feeling that 
this Christmas Gift will measure up to your affection. 
If you cannot obtain the Premier locally, advise, and we shall tell you the name of 


Please send copy “‘Magic of Music’’, | 
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that almost anyone can do it. 
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before we went to 
dinner which she in- 
sisted should be in one 
of the cafés typical 
of the place. After 
dinner she went into the gambling dens 
where the play was most exciting and the 
painted women most disgusting, where 
they were drinking, and selling dope— 
but she went only once, and then only 
for the experience, never to take any part 
in the revelry. 

She went to Beverly Hills to the auto- 
mobile races, attended theatres, picture 
shows, hotels, cafés, clubs and concerts, 
luncheons and parties, and considered it 
all a part of her education. It was thus 
that she learned both sides of life. In 
cities she went all the way from the 
slums and jails to the Mayor’s home. 

So it was that Mother wrote from 
personal experience, what she saw and 
heard. I can go through her books of fic- 
tion and pick out the characters, almost 
without exception—I know many of them 
personally. The people Mother put into 
her books, who lived before my time, I 
know about, too, where, when and how 
they lived and who they were. I was 
brought up on stories about real people 
and knew Mother’s childhood friends and 
playmates almost as well as I knew my 
own. So when people say Mother wrote 
“romantic stuff, too good to be true,” 
they do not know whereof they speak: 
for Mother wrote real people into her 
fiction characters, and they speak and 
move and live in the books just as they 
did and do in real life. 

The many pleasures Mother might have 
had and did not, the many plans she left 
unrealized, have taught me a lesson. Do 
not put off too long the things you want 
to do most. Take a little time to play, 
along with the work. When you do your 
best, you are entitled to some pleasure, 
you owe it to your family and friends— 
it takes so little time, and your work 
will be all the better off if you take a little 
rest now and then. We are not meant to 
be drudges, to get in a rut and never get 
out of it. Daily routine is a killing grind 
—grown-ups need a playtime just the 
same as children do, for “men are only 
boys grown tall.” So take a vacation now 
and again, and make some of the dreams 
come true, 

It is quite sure that Mother had the 
imagination and propensity for telling a 
story and making it good that goes with 
the writer of fiction. But she was also 
very self-reliant and accustomed to look- 
ing after her own interests, even though 
she hated the details of business, I am 
reminded of an incident which happened 
a few months ago. My husband and I, 
with our small son, drove out to Mother’s 
“baby mountain” on the top of which her 
new home is being built. Out there we 
always find one Hans Rygaard, who is 
especially commissioned to guard the wild 
flowers and trees on the six acres while 
the construction is in progress. Rygaard 
came over to look at Jimmy, and as we 
were leaving he remarked to my husband: 
“Well, take good care of him, but don’t 
bother about her,” indicating me with a 
brief nod of his head. 

“But,” I protested, “why tell him not 
to bother about me?” 

Rygaard was a trifle embarrassed for 
a second but he stuck to his point, and 
slowly scratching his head, he drawled: 
“Because if you’re anything like your 
Mother, you can take care of yourself!” 

Mother always gave particular care and 
attention to children, to the little things 
that might help in the development of 
their ability and talent, for she always felt 
that had her own mother been possessed 
of less vision, she might have received 
many serious blows and drawbacks to 
her ambitions. Despite the fact that her 
father and mother were busy people, with 
a large farm and twelve children to care 
for, they always took time to listen to 
and to encourage the “baby,” and to write 
the ideas or bits of verse as she requested. 
She derived much pleasure and amuse- 
ment from this, as at this time she had 
only two treasured playthings. 

One was a little china doll. She took it 
with her to the creek when she played 
there and amused herself by tying a string 
around its neck, lowering it into the 
water, and watching it grow short and 
fat. Then she would lay it down and 
marvel that it grew tall and slim. The 
other pet was a blue jay which she took 


[Continued from page 13] 


from the nest and tamed. She made a 
bonnet for him, and a little coat, and he 
followed her all over the house and wher- 
ever she went. They used ripe cherries for 
balls, and she taught the bird to roll 
them over the floor with his beak, so 
they made a game of it. Simplicity was 
the one keynote of Mother’s whole life— 
as a child, simple surroundings and play- 
things; as a young woman, simple plea- 
sures; and as a wife, mother, photogra- 
pher and writer, a simple homely phil- 
osophy of life, one any one could follow 
and understand. 

The acquiring of Mother’s first camera 
came about in a peculiar way. We had a 
great many pets and among them was a 
very smart, well trained South American 
parrot, Major by name. He was always 
put on a chair back and set up to the 
dining table with us, and we handed him 
bits of food as we ate. One Sunday eve- 
ning we had oyster stew. Major immedi- 
ately made an awful fuss. He wanted 
something on the table, and we could not 
imagine what it was. We gave him his 
usual tid-bits, but he dropped them in 
disgust. Finally I said, “Well, he has had 
everything on the table but an oyster; 
I am going to give him one.” I did, and 
he was crazy about it, while we looked 
on with amazement. Mother exclaimed: 
“TI wish I had a camera! I would like to 
take a picture of a parrot eating an 
oyster.” I made a mental note of that, for 
Christmas was not far off; and I spent all 
my savings, five dollars, for a little 4x5 
camera, the first one Mother ever had. 

That was the beginning of her photo- 
graphic work. She turned our bath room 
into a dark room, and learned to do her 
own developing and printing. She has il- 
lustrated several of her Nature books, and 
when the Moth book came along, the 
publishers wanted several plates done in 
colors. It was a grave situation. They 
did not know where they could get the 
work done accurately, and Mother would 
not have them unless the coloring could 
be exact. After considerable discussion 
and arriving at no satisfactory conclusion, 
Mother, with her characteristic determina- 
tion and ability for solving difficult 
problems, announced that she would do 
them herself. So she dragged out of the 
attic an old easel which her father had 
made for her, journeyed to Indianapolis 
and bought a complete outfit of water- 
color paints and brushes, and set to work. 
She made prints from her own photo- 
graphs on specially treated paper, and 
then, from her mounted specimens, she 
painted them correctly in every detail. 
When she started to paint she could not 
stop until one was finished, as she did 
not dare allow it to dry, so it required 
many hours of patient toil without rest. 
Many times I stood at her side and fed 
her lunch to her as she painted. 

At first all Mother’s published work 
was Natural History, but gradually she 
began to write fiction, and ‘then she be- 
came more interested in people. She 
studied people wherever she was. If she 
went to a theatre, she loved to go early 
to watch the faces of the people as they 
came in; the way they walked; their 
expressions; how they were dressed; how 
they behaved toward the ushers; their 
comments. on the music; and then she 
speculated on their occupations and dis- 
positions. She did the same thing in rail- 


way stations, street cars, race tracks, 
picture shows, churches, boats, stores, 
ocean beaches, and in various social 


gatherings among her friends. She always 
listened to their conversations, not out of 
idle curiosity, but because she learned 
valuable things about human nature that 
enabled her to interpret character faith- 
fully and clearly. This is the reason I 
always say that Mother never wasted any 
time. Whether she was working or play- 
ing, or on a supposed vacation, she never 
missed anything, and some time, some- 
where, she made use of what she saw 
and heard. 

Mother had boundless vitality, tremen- 
dous energy, and unlimited ambition; and 
the fortunate thing was that she had the 
ability and the capability to pass them 
on to others in such delightful form. I 
never knew any one who had so many 
plans—her brain worked constantly, 
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planning things she 
wanted to do, some- 
times for herself, 
but mostly for 
others. Now many 
plans are left unfulfilled. Some way, I 
can only think of her now as toiling on, 
striving always to reach the highest and 
best for others as well as herself. 

Mother had always lived in Indiana 
until five years ago, when she left her 
old haunts and bought a home in Los 
Angeles, perilously near to the “wicked” 
city of Hollywood! But she found Holly- 
wood a very delightful, restful spot, and 
made many friends there. She also added’ 
moving pictures to her achievements. 

Mother spent much time along the 
beaches, and occasionally the ocean was 
a source of great inspiration to her. One 
day last summer she had a letter from a 
famous musician, who is setting. one of 
her little poems to music. He wrote in 
some distress, saying that he had struck a 
particularly attractive rhythm, but to com- 
plete it properly he must have four 
stanzas, and there were only three. Could 
she possibly supply one more? Mother 
thought it over. After dinner that night 
she took a few sheets of paper and a 
pencil, called her driver, and away they 
went. By ten o’clock they were back, 
and as she passed through the room where 
we were sitting, in answer to my look of 
inquiry she said: “Yes—I got the best 
one of the lot!” James had driven her 
to the end of the road along the ocean 
front; there she left the car and walked 
up a long way and sat down on the 
sand. There, watching the eternal waves 
roll in and the moonlight dancing on the 
water, she got her inspiration. 

For many years Mother kept a tablet 
and pencil tied to the bed post, so that 
if something “came to her” in the middle 
of the night, she could write it before 
it escaped her. “Jesus of the Emerald” 
was written in that way. Mother told 
me that she wakened about three o’clock 
in the mornifig,.and that by daylight the 
entire poem was completed. 

A few days ago, in looking through one 
of Mother’s books of California wild 
flowers, I found this notation on the last 
page. “Two hundred and forty-nine in 
book—I have one hundred and fifty-six— 
leaves me ninety-three to locate and 
plant.” She refers to the six acres in 
Bel-Air, West Los Angeles, where her 
“dream house on the hill,” the building 
of which she began last spring, is now 
almost completed. And the wild things 
shall remain just as she wished—the 
flowers shall have their drinks regularly, 
and the birds may nest without fear. 
Already I can see and hear more birds on 
Mother’s hill than anywhere else around it. 

Mother was more or less self-sufficient, 
and given plenty of books and open spaces 
through which to roam, she could be con- 
tent for a long time. Cities had little 
lure for her, and she preferred to live 
in or near the country most of her life. 
Her employees adored her and were al- 
ways eager to do all in their power to 
please her, even to working overtime 
without grumbling. She had a way 
with her helpers peculiar to herself— 
a way that impelled the laundry man and 
the milkman and the delivery boys to 
knock at the doer and timidly inquire if 
they “might please see Mrs. Porter for the 
last time,” and to brush away a tear as 
they came tip-toeing from her study, 
where we placed her among her loved 
books and personal treasures for her last 
hours with us; a way that made the 
darky boys on a coal truck stop and take 
off their hats as the cortege passed; and 
a way that made my cook’s little boy 
beg with tears in his eyes to see her again, 
“because she was the only real lady” who 
ever shook his hand. Mother is gone, but 
the valiant spirit} the beautiful soul of 
her must be marching on, doing all the 
“little big things” that endeared her to 
thousands of all kinds and classes. Per- 
haps if she could speak now, she might 
say to us the lines she wrote for me in a 
copy of “Music of the Wild”: 

“Come with me, and you shall know 
The garden where God’s flowers grow. 
Come with me, and you shall hear 
His waters whisper songs of cheer. 
And if you lift your eyes on high 
To see the larks fly in the sky, 

Let them rove on to the Heaven’s above 
And meet the miracle of God’s love.” 
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C The gift that's file with gifts 


gifts for the whole family. A Christmas sur- 

prise treat for the youngsters and a variety 
of good things for the grownups, A beautiful box 
of lasting utility for the mother of the home. 
That’s the Beech-Nut Christmas Box. 


It's packed with good things for Christmas Day. 
Sparkling jellies and deep hued jams—the finest 


A NOVEL GIFT—a practicai gift—a gift full of 


box, or for many similar purposes. To the practical 
housewife, it is indeed a gift of lasting usefulness. 


Beech-Nut offers these novel and attractive 
Christmas Boxes only during the holiday season—a 
most practical gift for a family remembrance. The 
ptice complete is only $5.00. 


They can be found on sale at grocery stores in 
your community. You can buy the box direct or 


made. Fruit Drops, Chewing Gum 
and other confections. Lots of good 
substantial Beech-Nut foods too— 
Beech-Nut Bacon, Peanut Butter, 
Prepared Spaghetti, and Pork and 
Beans. A thrill for the youngsters 
as mother lifts the lid revealing all 
the tempting treasures within. 

And finally the sturdy metal box 
itself —beautifully decorated in gold 
andcolor with Mohawk Valleyscenes. 
A box of many uses—for cake or 
bread, as a fancy sewing box, a picnic 
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Breakfast Bacon 

Bacon Baking Rack | 
Peanut Butter | | 
Strawberry Preserves | |, 

CranberrySauce 
Grape Jelly HT | 
Crabapple Jelly | | 
Currant Jelly || 
Apricot Jam 
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BEECH-NUT PACKING CO) 


leave your order with your grocer 
for delivery by us to a distant point. 
If you have any difficulty in finding 
a store where these boxes are sold, 
send payment direct to us, with 
shipping address, and we will ship 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada, all shipping charges 
prepaid. 

Don’t delay buying, for the supply 
is limited. Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Canajoharie, N.Y. 





Tomato Catsup 
Pork and Beans 
: Prepared Spaghetti | | 

| Macaroni Rings i 
3) Assorted Confections 8 
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No. 4339, The 
this two-piece 








skirt of 
evening 


frock is gathered in front 
and flat in back. The 
low-waisted bodice ties 
at the left side. Sizes, 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 


No. 4324. The lower 
front of this smart tail- 
leur is cut circular in 
contrast to the flat 
back. Circular cuffs 
are set on below 
the elbow. Sizes, 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 


No. 4308. This tailored 
frock features a mannish 
notched collar, chemi- 
sette and close fitting 
sleeves. An underarm gore 
opens out into pleats at 
each side. Sizes, 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 


No. 4336. An unbelted 
Princess frock, with long 
set-in sleeves, and a sep- 
arate straight-line coat 
make up this youthful 
and practical ensemble 
suit. Sizes, 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. 


No. 4316. Another smart 
version of the Princess 
mode spreads itself fan- 
like at sides. French-knots 
and darning-stitch from 
Embroidery No.1413 may 
be used. Sizes, 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 46 bust. 
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HE new bodice is no 

longer wide and full 
after the fashion of the ki- 
mono. It is trim and slim. It 
discloses the figure beneath 
by following its lines. The 
new skirt, by flaring, helps 
the bodice to appear slim- 
mer. That’s the line you 
must adopt. Skirts have 
pleats, godets, or jabots 
placed below the hips to give 
movement. The fulness is not 
limited to any one segment 
of the whole. Flying pieces 
may be placed almost any- 
where. The thing is to 
see that they are somewhere. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
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, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page oo. 
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She Charm of two 
Yabrics is added 

to the Smartness of 
the fwo-Sicce Frock 


ATCHING jumpers 

to skirts is an in- 
door sport this winter. Vel- 
veteen and coarse twill 
rival kasha and balbriggan. 
There is no end to the vari- 
ety one can build. Plaid 
skirts sometimes carry two 
and four jumpers—not at 
one time, for we let the 
Chinese absorb that fashion. 
They carry pockets, colored 
buttons, suede belts, cra- 
vats, and patches of gilded 
leather. There is gaiety a- 
plenty in them and they 
are several inches longer 
than they were last spring. 


, ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 





4329 4335 


No. 4335. The clever use 
of two materials lifts 
this smart two-piece 
frock to a place of dis- 
tinction. The skirt is a 
wrap-around. Sizes, 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 








1316 
No. 1413 








4334 


No. 4329. Another smart 
two-piece model has 
a hand-tucked front 
with the tucks released 
below the knee to pro- 
vide the required 
fulness. Sizes, 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 


No. 4334. This one-piece 
Princess frock seams its 
circular skirt and slender 
bodice together at a low- 
waistline. A buttoned 
trimmed inset is stitched 
into the front. Sizes, 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 


No. 4319. A high neck, 
and godet pleats are the 
smart features of this 
frock. Cross-stitch trim- 
ming may be made from 
Multi-Color Embroidery 
No. 1467. Sizes, 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 


No. 4337. This smartest 
ensemble is in three pieces ; 
long coat, overblouse with 
high collar, long sleeves, 
camisole skirt with pleat 
at left side for additional 
width. Sizes, 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
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236 West 37th ‘St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. 
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Betty Goes 
Christmas 
Shopping 


Jhe Fashion Doll Cut-Out 
By Nandor Honti 


AN 





Cut out each piece, carefully following 
the outlines. Fold on dotted lines. 
Paste all the matching numbers together, 
beginning by pasting 1 to 1 and so on till 
all the numbers are used. Hold the pasted 
places together until the paste hardens 

i Se . . 

iv & enough to hold, so they will not slip apart. 
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VERY woman should give 
praise that the neckline 

has taken on several shapes. 
It has finally left the straight 
and narrow path. The Peter 
Pan collar which France bor- 
rowed from America is in 
fashion; the high band with a 
buttoned tab; the wide turn- 
over with a cravat of velvet; 
these run neck and neck with 
the deep shallow V, that de- 
pends on a scarf to give it 
formality. One night a smart 
woman wore a diamond neck- 
lace with its pendant hanging 
down the back and now the 
world does it, so the fashion- 
makers have imitated it with 
a long cravat in a V in back. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
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O longer is it smart 

to look like an ani- 
mated pencil walking down 
the street. Better to look 
like a trim yacht with all 
flags flying. There’s much 
movement in costumes this 
winter. Fabrics cling to the 
figure when one is still and 
fly about when one walks. 
Because skirts are short, 
very short, the fulness 
doesn’t make a woman look 
older. If it did, the fashion 
wouldn't live a month. 
Clever insertions and well- 
ironed pleats break up the 
plain surface of frocks. The 
season puts strong empha- 
sis on back fulness, but 
France persuades us to keep 
it going all around. Skirts 
must swish and swash. 
They give grace to even an 
awkward figure which is 
more than one can say of 
the sheath skirt. Decoration 
is applied to these inser- 
tions. Braiding, metal em- 
broidery, borders and cord- 
ing are used to give weight 
and character, but they 
should not be too heavy. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 


,from the McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. 
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for ‘Overy Xcasion 
theres a 
vo Piece frock 
~ for &vening~ 
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For descriptions see page go. 
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HO started the metal ‘ 

jumper for evening is 
a companion question to 
“Who won the war?” Half 
a dozen Paris dressmakers 
claim the credit. It’s the 
outstanding novelty of the 
winter. Young women like 
it and usurp it. Older wo- 
men wear it in the after- 
noon. It is very effective 
with a dark velvet or crépe 
satin skirt. The fashion of 
the two-piece frock is Vic- 
torian, but in its revival it is 
Georgian. Brilliant colors 
are seen in these costumes, 
such as balsam green, Lan- 
vin green, Chinese _ red, 
orange, orchid, silver and 
gold. The skirts are usually 
hung on a silk camisole. 
The adoption of the two- 
piece frock for formal eve- 
ning affairs, however, is 
startling. The pockets and 
sleeves of the day are 
omitted, but the likeness to 
a sports frock is definite. 
Girls say men refuse to 
wear spiked coats to par- 
ties, so why shouldn’t they 
abandon the formal frock? 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. 
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gowns are still 


Oe MATS and 
wedded. There’s no sign of a 


divorce. If they 
harmonize. The hat 


match they 


do not exactly 


must be a sister or first cousin to 


coat or frock. It 


must be chosen 


for the costume, not for every gown 
one owns. If the hat is not the color 
of the gown, it matches the coat 
lining and lets the onlooker know 


it was not an accident. Kasha is a 


pi eferred 
winter because 


lining ; 
ot its 


for coats this 
[ warmth. 
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No. 4190, Girt’s ENsEMBLE 
Suit. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 14 requires, coat, 23 
yards of 54-inch material; 
dress, 23g yards of 54-inch; 
lining, 25¢ yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4227, Lapiges’ AND Misses’ 
Coat; shawl collar and flaring 
lower edge. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36 
requires 27g yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 3 yards of 
10-inch 

No. 4330, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-On BLovuse; convertible 
collar. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 234 
yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 4318, Laprges’ anp Missgs’ 
Jumper Skirt; circular lower 
section. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 16, 234 
yards of 54-inch material. 
Width, about 3% yards. 


No. 4336, LApres’ AND Misses’ 
Two-Piece ENSEMBLE SvIrt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36, coat, 234 yards 
of 54-inch material; dress, 
34g yards of 54-inch; lining, 
27g yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 2% yards. 

No. 4313, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; with two-piece circu- 
lar skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
3'4 yards of 54-inch material; 
contrasting under collar and 
cuffs, 34 yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 354 yards. 


No. 4320, Lapires’ ANp Misses’ 
Sur-On Dress; closing at 
left shoulder; circular godet 
insets. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width at lower edge, 
about 234 yards. 
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WOMAN whose occupation 
A is dress ayd pleasure tells me 
she has made up her winter ward- 
robe with three skirts and sixteen 
jumpers. “There was never a more 
delightful fashion than the three 
piece costume, for it gives the vari- 
ety of an English garden,” she said. 
Everyone gets as weary of one 
frock as of one vegetable everyday. 
Jumpers are as gay as_ those 
worn by Elizabethan gentlemen 
when they usurped the finery. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
No. 4337, Lapres’ Aanp No. 4189, Gris’ En- 
Misses’ THREE-PrecE EN- SEMBLE Suit. Sizes 6 to 14 



























ought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. 


SEMBLE Suit. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, coat and _ skirt, 
4144 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial; blouse, 234 yards 
of 40-inch; coat lining, 
2% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4309, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Dress; straight 
lower edge. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36, 2% yards of 
54-inch bordered material. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4339, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Eventnc Dress; 
in two pieces. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards 
of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 25% yards. 


years. Size 14, dress, 2! 

yards of 36-inch material; 
coat and trimming, 25% 
yards of 54-inch; coat lin- 
ing, 2% yards of 36-inch. 


No 4213, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Coat. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36 requires 234 yards 
of 54-inch material; lining, 
3% yards of 40-inch. 


No. 4330, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-On BLovuse 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 4333, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Sxirt; yoke of 
lining. Sizes 24 to 36 
waist. Size 28 requires 1 

yards of 40-inch material. 


Width, about 13¢ yards. 
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No, 4238, Misses’ AND JUNIORS’ 
Eton Dress; circular skirt; 
separate jacket. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 16 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material; contrast 
ing, 1% yards of 36-inch 
Width, about 2% yards 

No. 4047, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Coat; raglan sleeves. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
$6 requires 2% yards of 70- 
inch blanket material; lining, 
33¢ yards of 36-inch. 

No. 4205, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Coat; circular lower section. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 54-inch material; lining, 34 
yards of 36-inch. Embroidery 
No. 1309 may be worked in 
single stitch. 

No. 4079, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; slip-on blouse; camisole 
skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, blouse, 2% 
yards of 40-inch material; 
skirt, 154 vards of 54-inch. 
Width, about 134 yards 


4010 4084 
Emb. No. 1412 


\ \ JOMEN refuse to sit in 
their shirtsleeves. They 


are aping men’s fashions as 
they did in the days of Bloody 
Mary... . or was it Good 
Queen Bess? Therefore, they 
consider the coat a most im- 
portant part of the seasonal 
outfit. Often it is far from 
mannish. But, although fanci- 
ful coats with fur godets, fur 
hems, immense fur collars and 
cuffs are worn in the after- 
noon, the English tweed coat 
is smart for morning and i 
gives a chance forgay ‘mufflers. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 


For other descriptions see page 90. 
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in the Coat and Gock Vode 























No. 4089, Lapies’ AND MiIssEs’ 
Birouvse Dress; two-piece 
skirt with front inset. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36 requires 33% yards of 
40-inch material. Width, about 
15g yards. 

No. 4210, Lapres’ AND MisseEs’ 
Coat; cuffs and lower front 
cut circular. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 
requires 34% yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 374 yards of 
40-inch. 

No. 4105, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; slip-on blouse; cami 
sole skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
blouse, 174 yards of 40-inch; 
skirt, 15¢ yards of 40-inch 
Width, about 154 yards. 
No. 4241, Misses’ ann Jun- 
rors’ Eton Dress. Sizes 12 to 
20 years. Size 16 requires 24 
yards of 54-inch material; 
contrasting, waist front and 
collar, 34 yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


HERE’S no simplicity in 
clothes even if they look 
simple. Never was cut more 
sophisticated. I once repeated 
to you that Vionnet said she 
sent her cutters to study ge- 
ometry. Nothing is as honest 
as it looks. Everything in 
clothes is full of intrigue. 
Skirts must have a compli- 
cated touch, bodice and jump- 
ers are often like crossword 
puzzles. They need a map, 
which means a pattern. Even 
3. the new bolero has a little | 
quirk. It won’t keep in the path. 4105 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE. \ | | 
| 








For other descriptions see Page oo 
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dust like a real 


new bora baby 


Does anything so quickly touch your 
heart as a wee, helpless little baby? You'll 
feel the same tug at your heart-strings 
when you see the quaint, appealing little 
face of the genuine Bye-Lo Baby Doll. 

Grace Storey Putnam, the sculptor, 
studied hundreds of babies, before she 
caught the elusive expression that makes 
the real Bye-Lo Baby so life-like—a wee, 
cuddly little human rosebuck It sleeps and 
cries too. Your little girl will thrill with 
joy over a genuine Bye-Lo Baby Doll, all 
her own. 

For sale at leading toy and department stores. 
In seven sizes from 9 to 20 inches. Despite imita 
tions you can tell this genuine copyrighted Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll by the sculptor’s name imprinted on the 
back of the head and her signature on the identi 
fication tag. If your dealer cannot supply it, write 
our Dept. 16B and we will tell you where you can 
get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine “K and Bye-Lo Baby 
Geo.Borgfeldt & Co.,111-119 East 16th St., New York 








- xo Booqoogectul. Master 

dr . . Win ness. 

Send for full Information pecial 
h record. Dine co 


pbonograp I; covers postage. % 
169 Stimson Ave.,The Lewis | 


institute, Detroit 





terni 


N ——. apparel with no ma- 
i ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE, 


fairs Out! Noa York 
“It’s the prettiest 
dress I ever had”’ 


“And T made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman's I 











now make all 
and have tw« 


tor the 





that my clothes have sty/ 

No matter where you live, 
you, too, can learn right at 
home, in your spare time, 
plan and a 


coming clothes and 


a 
D 
< 
a 





great savings, or earn 


as a dressmaker or milliner. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for an 
interesting Free Booklet 


which describes the Dress & f - 
making and Millinery Courses ¢ NY 
of the Woman's Institute and 
tells how this great school | 
the clethes problem for more than 200, vom 
and giris in just your circumstance 








' WOMAN'S INSTITUTE | 
| Dept. 3-Z, Scranton, Penna. | 
| Without obligating m« any way, please ] 

me a copy of one of your booklets, and tell me bow | 
| I can learn tt ubject which 1 have marked 

Home D ma g ) Cooking | 

} Cj 1 Dressmaking UM y 
| 
| Name 
| Please “ er M Miss | 













No. 4312, Girts’ Strp-On Dress. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 12, waist, 
7% yard of 54-inch; skirt, 7g yard 
of 54-inch. Plain at the top, ful- 
ness in the skirt lend themselves 
to the junior mode. 





4224 


Emb, No, 1296 











Simplicity is stressed in 
youthful attire 
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No. 4246, Girts’ Dress; with long 
set-in sleeves; left side closing. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 24% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, 2 yards of 40-inch or 1% 
yards of 54-inch. 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. 





4332 
Emb. No. 1332 


4250 
4 Emb. No. 1467 


No. 4250, GirLs’ Strp-Onx 
Dress. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 
12, 2 yards of 54-inch; collar, 
4 yard of 36-inch. Cross-stitch 
may be made from Multi- 
Color Embroidery No. 1467. 





4243 


Emb. No. 607 
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4248 
4326 


No. 4248, Girts’ Coat; with No. 4326, Giris’ Si-On No. 4244, Grrus’ Siip-On 















P-ON cape and adjustable collar. Dress; sleeve cut in one with Dress; front gathered to yoke 
3. Size Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 shoulder yoke. Sizes 6 to 14 which is in one with sleeve 
ollar, requires 2% yards of 54- years. Size 10 requires 236 Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 
stitch inch material; lining, 2% yards of 40-inch or 17g yards 17¢ yards of 54-inch material 
Aulti- yards of 40-inch. of 54-inch material. collar, 4% yard of 40-inch. 
1407 
4340 
4340 
Emb., No, 1453 
For other descriptions see page 00 
4332 
Emb. No, 1287 
4331 
Emb. No. 1269 4312 , —~ 

607 4326 4332 





4248 


4245 


4244 


‘atterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. 














- Quickly, Instantly 





~the magic touch 
of the Dyanshine 
dauber conceals. 
the scuffs. 


cAll the havoc wrought 
to shoes during hours of 
play can be undone in 
a minute or two with 
this double service 
polish. 


Ugly scuffs vanish. 
Bright, clean color 
comes. back to faded 
spots, Shoes—even the 
worst onesare quickly 
transformed. 


There are fifty good shines in 
every fifty cent bottle. 


Available in the colors listed 
below and in white canvas 
and white kid. Ten popular 
colors for suedes “O CO 


NSE Ss 


DYANSHINE 


| DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This — 


We will gladly mail 
Dyanshine’s famous “ 
Dauber Demonstrator.” 
onstrate on your own shoes 
how quickly color is restored, 
cele concealed and shoes 
shined. Send 4c in stamps for 
packing and postage. 





| i. 
way 
ei re ry 


5 ee Oe PR a oS ee 
5-6 -M¢ 


“Barton Manuracturine Co. 
WACO, TEXAS 


Please send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator” 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of 
DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed 


Send me the color checked below: 





Dostack Oosesen’*" Dixow N ORR 

NAME. - - a 
Co —_ cmennonanatis 

CITY 

STATE __ ide 








Copyright 1925—Barton Mfg. Co. 





Special Offer Of 
Embroidery Gifts 


eS 


Choice of J ¢. 
Hot Lid Holders 53 


Color Chart Free. We Pay Postage Two for 98c 

Two attractive, practical Xmas gifts at minimum 
cost, and stilltimetomakethem! Pocketsready-made 
of whitelinen-finished Indian Head with strapssecurely 
sewed on. Three well padded holders of same material 
witheach pocket. Edgesof holders, pockets and straps 
ready-finished with delft blue binding. 

No. 84 has neat pot and pan design. No. 85 has 
humorous “Comic Dish Family.” A fewsimple French 
Knots and Outline stitches quickly complete the har 
monizing blueembroidery. Easily done, very effective, 
much appreciated. 

Nun's Boilproof Cotton for working only 14c extra for 
either design, 25c fortwo. Satisfaction assured by 26 years’ 
reputation as America’s largest art needlework house 
and our money back guarantee. 


Send for your new 
Art Needlework Book 
Very latest designs, newe: ‘st 
stitches, dnd materials—72 
pages, 40 in color—for making 
such fo. vely embroidered things 
as frocks, aprons; baby dresses, 
wraps, pillows, children’sclothes; 
tea sets, dresser scarfs, bed 
spreads, sash curtains, center 
ieces. Remarkable values in 
yeautiful shantons, imported 
cotton broadcloths in dainty 
sunfast boilproof colors, and 
in Irish linens—-all at prices 
which can't be duplicated. 


Send for your free copy now whether or not you order holders. 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER. Inc, £st. 1899 
So. Ashiand A 








venue, Chicago 


Brand new line of Guaranteed Hosiery 

for men, women and children. We 

have the best, biggest, most complete 

line offered. The new patterns, low 

) prices, and our written guarantee to 

wear or oom, on Lag will increase 
yur sale 


"EVERY BODY ‘NEEDS HOSIERY 


Whether you devote spare time or full 
time ic will pay any man or woman to 
handle this guaranteed line. Get started 
at once. Best season of year right 
now. Represent the oldest Hosiery 
concern in the U. S. who have 
been selling only through sales 
agents. All orders filled 
promptly Write for samples, 














THOMAS MFG. Co. H-7341. DAYTON, OHIO 





“Diamond Dye” 
Any Garment 


or Drapery 


Dip to Tint or Boil to Dye 


Each 15-cent pac kage 
ram contain directions so 
XS 7 imple any woman can 

S » 


tint soft, delicate shades 
or dve rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, 
dresses, coats, stockings, 
weaters, draperies, cov- 
crings, hangings—every- 


thing! 





Buy Diamond Dyes 

» other kind—and tell your druggist 
whether the material you wish to color is 
wool or silk, or whether it is linen, cotton 


or mixed goods. 
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THE NEW EMBROIDERIES GIVE ADDED SMARTNESS TO THE WINTER FROCK 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


Smart Motifs for Applique 
Velvet, Cloth 


or Silk 








he Or 





No. 1484. Appli- 
qué for Blouse 
and Pockets. 


















No, 4311, Laptes’ anp Misses’ Emprot- 
DERED CHEMISE. The lines of the new 
lingerie follow those of the frock. The 
embroidered wreaths accent the graceful 
femininity of the garment. For sizes 
small (34-36), medium (38-40), 
large (42-44). 


me, 


No. 4310, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Emprot- 
DERED CHEMISE, Extreme daintiness is 
the mark of the modern girl’s lingerie. 
The sprays are worked in pastel shades, 
and the edges of the garment picoted 
For sizes small (34-36), medium 
(38-40), large (42-44). 














4292 Dress 
Emb. No. 1482 


























4335 Dress \ | | 


Emb. No. ' 
| if 
\ \ \ Ls 
BA eh . re 4240 Dress 
2 Le va } mb. No. 1484 
No. 4335, Lapies’ AND Misses’ dl \ | \. | 


4215 Dress 
Emb. No. 1465 
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No. 4215, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 



















Dress. Fishes are all the Surr-On Dress; two-piece 
fashion, either embroidered No. 4240, Lapis’ AND Mis- No. 4292, Lapis’ aANv Mis- circular skirt. Beaded motifs 
with metallic threads, or ap- SEs’ Stip-ON Dress. Appli- ses’ Strrp-On Dress. Espe- from Emb. Design No. 1465 


pliquéd with gold cloth or qué discs of velvet or silk cially smart is the appliqué trim the dance frock. Bor- 
silk. Motif adapted from (Emb. Design No. 1484) from Embroidery Design der adapted to 3 yards 10% 
Embroidery Design No. 1484. complete a smart model,from No. 1483. The model will fit inches wide. For sizes 14 
Sizes 14 to 18, 36 to 44 bust. 14 to 18, 36 to 42 bust. 14 to 18, 36 to 46 bust. to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 


Risindinae 

















Patterns may be bought from all McCall de alers, or by mail, postage | prepaid, , from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 90. 
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NEW GIFT LINENS AND PILLOWS FOR THE WELL-APPOINTED HOME 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 




















WEEKS 
DUSTING 
te Si 


YA NEA 


ANDO 


535i\N DustCloth 












1485. A charm- 


ing design with 
straight-stitch flow- 
ers for guest towels 
and pillow cases. 
Described below. 





























1479 


No. 1479, Desicn For Kitcnen Tow.ELs. 
The modern kitchen makes its demand 
for -daintiness as well as utility in its 
linens. With simple stitches in a com- 
bination of harmonizing colors, these 
designs give the correct character to 
the towel that is set apart for fine china. 
No. 1485, Desicn ror Pittow Cases 
inp Guest Towets. Slim baskets filled 
with flowers and garlanded together are 
worked in a combination of straight 
and lazy-daisy-stitch, outline- and 
single-stitches. Two designs for each. 





E N. Y. 

Buffalo Specialty Co.» Buffalo, 
(Check which offer you prefer) 
Cloth anc ; 

: find 10¢ for L-V_ Dust 

‘ C1 : a. touting supply of L Aiquid Veneer. ' 
(This offer good in U. S. A. only) : 
: 


or 












































: d 2 weeks’ dusting supply of Liquid ' 
No. 1478, Mutti-Cotor Desicn ror ‘ TC] Semeer entirely FREE. ' 
BrpsPpREAD AND Bo ster, Basket design ' ' 
measures 18/2 x 26 inches. Smart on Nam ' 
unbleached muslin, the embroidery Street ' 
worked with colored cottons following Stat - 4 
the stamped colors, rose, blue, yellow, , City Me 
green, purple, black. The curtain mo ———— 
. a tifs complete the enseinble 
“Mi Corner Your Pictures-aibum 
= } > where you can keep them eaf 
- | enjoy them always. 
& 7 jr 1478. Bed- Engel 


ae 


spread and Bol- 
ster Design in 
Multi-Color. 


Styles Arxrt Corners Colors 


=> 
7 


ENGEL MFG. CO. 
LOO peux. 18Z, 4711 N.Clark St.,Chicago 


No NEEDLE-NO THREAD J 


A quick, cnmstery method of binding Poultry, 
| Roasts, etc. Replaces the inconveniént nee: dle 
and thread. Instantly adjusted, quickly removed. A simple 
| twist of the wrist then intothe oven Com- 
= set of Poultry Pins sent Post Paid witn 

eit Seatrectionn f »r $1.00. Gold Plate $1.25. 

Endorsed xt the Modern Priscilla and others. 

‘ SO-NO-MOR MFG. CO. Dep:. B 

No. 1481, Desicn ror Cut-Worx Tasie Cover. The revival of cut-work| 339 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


restores the vogue for the all-white embroideries. A set in this style for 
the dining-room now finds as frequent use as the popular embroidered Dont ne ecta Co, 
linens of colorful charm. Design adaptable to 35-inch square cloth 


or larger. 








No. 1482, Desicn ror Cur-Worx | Dangerous sickness often 


Burret Ser. The three-piece scarf | starts with a cold. Ward off 
in cut-work makes a smart addi-| 


tion to the buffet * hang The de- your colds with Musterole be- 

sign matches that for Table Cover fore pneumonia starts. 

No. 1481. Center oval is 16 x 25 Musterole is a clean, white ointment 

inches; 2 round ends 13 inches in made with oilof mustard. It has all the 

diameter. healing properties of the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster without the blister. 

At the first sneeze take Musterole 
from the bathroom shelf and rub the 
ointment gently over congested spot. 

It penetrates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 

in milder form for babies and small chil-’ 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Jars & Tubes 


MUSTEROLT 


nO egal 





1481. The new 
Cut-Work for dis 


tinctive table linens. 











No. 1480. Desicn ror S1tk PILLows 
Of unique charm and chic are these 
fancifully shaped pillows for the smart 
boudoir or living room. The cutting 
patterns are easy to follow, and the 
appliqué designs are an_ interesting 
feature of the new embroideries. 





ULL BLISTE 


- et ron 


ay be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page go. BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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you cant buy better-why pay more 2 


HE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are 
Century Edition sheet music at 15c. 
to be as the master wrote it. Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—because they know it is all that good music 
can be—vyet its price is but 15¢ a copy; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


the more you will appreciate 
Every note of every composition is certified 









There isn’t a reason why you should pay more than the Century price, 15c (20c in 
Canada)when you buy “Po c, Sack Waltz,”’ “Salut a Pesth,”” ““Norma,” 
“Morning Prayer,"’ or any oe r classical and standard compositions, Patronize the 
Century dealer. Century’s low price is possible only because of his small profit. If your 


dealer can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog of over 2300 selections free. 
Century Music Publishing Co., 241 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable 
“Used 
While 
You 
Sleep” 
The household remedy for bronchial 

troubles 
Sold by druggists 
= Send for descriptive booklet 14B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO. 


62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


VANTLINE'S 





izes and latest designs to select from of Living 

oom, Dining Room, Bedroom, Library 
and Kitchen Furniture, Gas, Coal and 
7 Oil Ranges, Heaters, Electric Sweepers 
and Washing Machines, Electric and 


ORL i: 


Footpower Sewing Machines and many 
other arucles for the home at bargain 
Prices. Shipped direct to you from the 
manufacturer, cutting out jobbers and 
retailer's profits, saving you One-Third to 


| 
| 

merit One-Half. Isn't this worth investigating? 
\ 

| 

| 


Write Today for this big book ex 


plaining our Thirty 
Days Free Trial of our Home Furnishings 
in your own home no matter where you live 
Show your frienda. Satsfaction Guaranteed 
If not satisfied send it back at our expense. 


Dept lh & Company, _ == 
Were WORLD'S: OF HEAT 
EG) KEROSENE 

OIL HEATER 


Burns 8 to 10 hours on gallon of 
Coal Oil. Turns on like gas—cheap- 
er—cleaner—more comfortable than 
coal or wood fire. No wick—no 
smoke—no odor. Will heat the 
whole house in coldest weather. 
Portable — may be moved from 
room to room, Simple; turns up | 























$15,000 a wed 
earned by 

Agent Resing, ot 
en $5,.000a 


District 
DBe House of the Orient Agent lubbell.. of Frowsandain in aie Heomren fe 
We! ri ives in’ e hea 
L West 39°51 @%, NewYork(City | | iuisdgatarer | PREE seevlrsrditicciches 
open Big Money. | j¢ works amazing offer. 





Japanese Metal Brocade 


hand bags. Full pouchy shape, 
silk lined, swinging inside purse, 
hanging mirror. Colors, Black, 
Navy, or Green combined with 
Gold or Silver. Contrasting 
leather covered frame and pull. 
Our latest importation especially 
priced at $7.50. 


4242 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EVERBRITE stove 2. 











For sole at all 5 and 10 cent stores, 
hardware, drug and grocery stores. 





Splendors from the Orient | 
make most acceptable gifts. They 
are unique— different. Prices as 
low as $1. They are illustrated 
in colors and fully described in 
our catalogue. FREE copy on) 

Address Dept. 77 
















M& CORMICK & CO. 
_request BALTIMORE 


Make5000 to 
$10,000 a year 














INTERIOR 
DECORATING 
at Home 


WEST’S 


SL Quality Bird Products 


Send for 50 page Free bird book in colors 
“Canaries for Pleasure and Profit.” Pro- 
fessional advice on breeding, care and full 
description of canaries sent with samples 
of food for 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
Products on Sale at all Good Stores 
Magnesia Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 




























Easy to eatub}ion ba: siness for your- 
act or take high salaried position. 
Prominent New York decorators teach 
you practical, professional metho« se 
t ae « e new system, by mai. 
No jai ability needed. 
BOOK FREE Beautifully il- 
lustrated. 
Shows how you can enter profession 
in new, easy way decorate yo 
home. ' Send for it today. National . 
School of Interior Decoration. Be 
Nept. 212 2 West 47th St. 











Saves Health,,Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Painting, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang onbackof any Ra- 
diator out of sight. Others for alltypes 
of HotAirFurnaces. Tensofthousands 
in satisfactory use. $1.50 to $3, accord- 
ing to size. Write for FREE Booklet 

VO MANUFACTURING CO. 
7-21, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, i. _ =) 








Dept 


Learn in Spare Time at Home Say 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


Tea RoomM Wante 

Every woman should learn. We € a oom anagers ante d 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, Sri) Hw — DS of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch 
Mothers" and Religious Workers ms, motor inns, now opening every week are 
by our Fascinating Home-study vf. crying for trained managers. Shor 
Method. Leading paicose Sys- Fx feceive daily x calls for managers. assistant ‘managers. 
tem. Endorsed by y physic tans. Re - wa PIRIEN “$5 000 Revers, etc, —both men 
tablished 25 yea h the Conte System of 

Earn While lo Learning 
} ¥f you are over i# and under 5§ 
Ps write for illustrated catal 










et 
‘4 


quali na few short Ps eks wit 

Sp are-T me of Bend fo i we put you in, touch with big 
pportunities Senc for FRE > BOOK, “Pouring Tea 
‘or Profit.’ today 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. Z-5051 Washington, D. C. 


i 7 2 Sample 

—< 7 ctalln of poner racks 
Become Independent Rican Sy oUt 
Dept. 912 + 421 South Ashiand Couleverd - c 


ANT aT aa 


| 
| 
| 
Earn $25 to $50 a week. Free Scholarship 
Earn £18 to 860 a weok RETOUCHING phe pave. Offer. Learn Shorthand, Typewrit- 
Women. No selling or canvass - . . 
uarantee employment, and formieh WORKING OUTFIT ing Bookkeeping ,Court Reporting in few weeksby home-studymethod | 
RES. Limited offer. Write today Free employment oneies. Money back if not satisfied. Send for book 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. Dept. 8G, 3900 Sheridan a., Chreage Natrona Dept. | 108, 3902 Sheridan Rd, Chicago 


THE FAMOUS WING—At Factory Price 


Wing Pianos and Player Pianos sent direct on free trial till 
February Ist in your home. 


Enjoy and test it to prove you y 
save $150 to $300. 40 year guarantee. 
FRE E 38 styles of Wing Pianos and Players to 









Sen or 





choose from. Thousands in use throughout the 
TRIAL TILL A s. ‘We: will setes to Panene none —, wens ForStyle12 st j 
at once for our offer of free ul in your home "yp. D 


FEB.I 


tiil February 1, 1926 
The Book of Complete Information About Pianos 


sent to you free with our reduced, bed-rock, factory prices and easy terms. 


WING & SON nee of beand t A Ne el 





State 12, one of our 88 Styles | 
Aiso Players and Grands 


McCALL 


Descriptions for Page 79 
No. 4309, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
with circular tunic. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 434 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 4325, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sire-On 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires 34 yards of 40- 
inch material; contrasting tunic, 2 yards 
of 40-inch. W idth, about 1% yards. 
No. 4317, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36, 334 yards of 40-inch material. Width, 
about 134 yards. 
No. 4335, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
wrap-around skirt attached to yoke lining. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36 requires 344 yards of 54-inch bordered 
material. Width, about 13¢ yards. 
No. 4306, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sirp-ON 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 54-inch bordered 
material. Width, about 15% yards. 
Descriptions for Page 80 
No. 4338, Lapres’ AND Musses’ Dress; 
slip-on blouse; two-piece skirt attached to 
yoke. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36 requires 374 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; contrasting, % yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 4321, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36 requires 334 yards of 54-inch bordered 
material. Width, about 2 yards. 
No 4340, Misses AND Junr‘ors’ Dress. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch material; collar, 4% yard 
of 36-inch. Width, about 154 yards. 
No. 4324, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
set-in sleeves; circular front. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 
35@ yards of 36-inch material (front skirt 
crosswise). Width, about 234 yards. 
No. 4320, Lapres’ ANp Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36, 456 yards of 40-inch material; shield, 
¥g yard of 32-inch. Width, about 23%4 
yards. 
No. 4314, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36 requires 234 yards of 54-inch bordered 
material. Width, about 15¢ yards. 
Descriptions for Page 81 
No. 4328, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Sirp-ON 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36 requires 444 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; contrasting, 7g yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 13¢ yards. 
No. 4339, Laptes’ AND Misses’ EvENING 
Dress; in two pieces, blouse and four- 
piece camisole skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 
inch. Width, about 254 yards. 
No. 4314, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
straight lower edge. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 54-inch bordered material. Width, 
about 15¢ yards. 
No. 4323, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sirp-ON 
Dress; three-piece circular skirt. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% 
yards of 40-inch material; collar, 1% yard 
of 40-inch. Width, about 234 yards. 
No. 4329, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 
requires 37g yards of 40-inch material; 
contrasting, % yard of 36-inch. Width, 
about 134 yards. 
No. 4317, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 374 yards of 
36-inch material; bands, ™% yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 134 yards. 
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Descriptions for Page 84 
No. 4010, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Coat. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 
quires 23g yards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 334 yards of 36-inch. 
No. 4084, Lapres’ anp Misses’ ENSEMBLE 
Surr. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36, coat and skirt, 
inch material; waist, 154 yards of 40-inch; 
lining, 314 yards of 36-inch. Width, about 
134 yards. Banding may be made from 


Embroidery No. 1412 in darning-stitch. 


Descriptions for Page 85 


No. 4219, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Coat. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 354 yards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 4 yards of 36-inch. 
No. 4082, Lapies’ AND Misses’ ENSEMBLE 
Surr. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, dress and coat, 4% yards of 54- 
inch material; 
trimming, 2% yards of 54-inch. Width, 


about 13@ yards. 


lining, 


Descriptions for Page 86 
No. 4247, Girts’ Coat. In 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years. Size 10 requires 2 yards of 54-inch 


material; 


lining, 24 yards of 36-inch. 


1925 


36 to 46 bust. Size 36 re- 


4% yards of 54- 


facing and coat 


No. 4332, Girts’ Stip-On Dress; circular 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. Motif may 


be worked 


in outline- 


stitch from Embroidery No. 1332. 
No. 4224, Misses’ AND Juniors’ Sirp-ON 
Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 14 re- 
quires 354 yards of 36-inch material; yoke, 
Y% yard of 36-inch. Width, about 23% 
yards. Embroidery No. 1296 may be used 
to make ribbon motifs. 
No. 4232, Misses’ aND Juniors’ Eton 
Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 14, 2% 
yards of 54-inch; contrasting, 1 yard of 
36-inch. Width, about 15 yards. 
No. 4233, Girts’ Eton Dress. Sizes 6 to 
14 years. Size 14, 2 yards of 54-inch ma- 


terial; 


No. 4243, G 
aedie, Yes 


quires 3% 


contrasting, 4 yard of 36-inch. 
mrts’ Dress; with dropped 
s 6 to 14 years. Size 14 re- 
yards of 36-inch material. But- 


and buttonhole- 


tonhole scalloping may be made from 
Embroidery No. 607. 


Descriptions for Page 87 


No. 4245, 


one-piece yoke. 
8 requires 2% yards of 32-inch material 


or 1% yards of 36-inch. 


Cuttp’s Strp-On Dress; with 
Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 


No. 4229, Grirts’ Coat; with circular lower 
section; adjustable collar. In 5 sizes, 6 to 


14 years. 


No. 4332, 


sleeves lengthened; 


Size 12 requires 23% 
54-inch material. 

Girts’ Stre-On Dress; kimono 
circular skirt. In 5 


yards of 


sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 12 requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch material. 
trimming may be made from Embroidery 
No. 1287 in darning- and buttonhole-stitch. 
No. 4331, Grrts’ Stre-On Dress; front in 
Eton style. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 12 
requires 134 yards of 54-inch material; 


contrasting, 


Needlework 


5g yard of 36-inch. Corner 


motifs may be worked in darning-stitch 
from Embroidery No. 1269. 
No. 4312, Grrts’ Strp-On Dress; kimono 
sleeves lengthened. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 12 requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial or 2% yards of 54-inch. 
No. 4340, Misses’ AND Juniors’ Dress; 
with overblouse and two-piece camisole 
skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 374 yards of 40-inch or 254 yards 
of 54-inch. Wooden soldier motif would 
be effective worked in cross-stitch. Multi- 
Color Embroidery Design No. 1453. 








aes List oY Mae McCall Rameins 


McCall 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 








Patterns. 
236-250 West 37th 


If 


you 
Street, 


find 


that 


you can’t 
New York City, 
to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price stated 


or 


below in stamps_or money order. Branch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill, 140 
Second St., San Francisco, Cal., 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
No. Cts. } No. Cts. [ No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. 

50 | 4247..35 | 4310..35 | 4317.45 | 4324.-45 | 4331..35 | 4336..50 

45 | 4248..35 | 4311..35 | 4318..45 | 4325.-45 | 4332--35 | 4337--50 

635 | 4250..35 | 4312..35 | 4319.45 | 4326..30 | 4333.-30 | 4338..45 
( 45 +35 | 4306..45 | 4313.-45 | 4320..45 | 4328..45 | 4334-.45 | 4339..50 
4084.. +30 | 4308..45 | 4314--45 | 4321-45 | 4329.45 | 4335-45 | 4340..45 
4089..45 2635 | 4309.45 | 4316..45 | 4323-45 | 4330..30 | 





EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


No, Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | 


607....20 | 1309..40 


1287..35 | 
1296..35 | 


1412..40 


No. Cts. 


1413435 | 1467..40 | 1480.. 
1269..30 | 1332..30 | 1453..35 | 1478..50} 1481.. 
1465..40 


1479..25 


No. Cts. 


40 
40 


No, C 


1483.. 
1484.. 
1482..35 | 1485..30 


30 
35 
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“T give 12 gifts 
instead of one when 


I give McCall’s 


“And how it pleases my friends. 
For every month throughout the 
year, my gift carries joy forthem.” 


Such was the experience of 
50,000 women who gave 
McCall’s Gift Subscriptions last 
Christmas. 


* e - 


HAT other gift could mean 

so much to your friends— 
could bring them such fascinat- 
ing fiction, such a galaxy of great 
authors, such entertainment, 
such help and guidance on every 
subject of interest to the new 
day woman. 


You know how much your 
McCall’s means to you—how 
you look forward to it every 
month. Your friends! Give them 
the same pleasure—12 months 
of this modern, interesting maga- 
zine for women. 











“I never gave gifts more welcome 
—nor so EASY to give”’ 


Special Gift Offer 


MECALLS 


Two Subscriptions 
_. Each One Year 


x 


Up $150 














MAGAZINE 











Could any other gift be so easy | 
to give—so delightful to receive 


No need to struggle through crowded shops 
—to fret and worry over what will suit, what 
will please, when you give McCall’s. It helps 
you to take care of everyone on your gift list. 
That old problem of what to give is easily 
solved with pen or pencil and a 2c stamp. 


Just Clip the Gift Coupon ‘ 


Fill in yours and your friends’ names, mail 
to McCall’s—and the best of all gifts will go 
merrily on its way to whomever you wish— 
McCall’s for a whole year. 


How Little It Costs 


Two one-year subscriptions for only $1.50. 





= = wun’ = The regular price of McCall’s is $1.00, so you 
This beautiful Chri stmas Card save 50c on every two subscriptions you send 
in full colors will carry 


the good tidings to 
your friends 


you will be proud to send your 
friends this lovely card, exquisite 
in its Christmas colors and printed 
on fine deckle-edge paper, actual 
size 534 wide by 734 inches high. 
With every Gift Subscription, one 
goes to you to sign and mail to your 
friend, or if you desire, to hand 
your friend on Christmas morning. 
Each card enclosed in a specially 
made envelope to match. 


Remember those 


dear friends right 
now. Mail this 











Special Christmas 
Offer Subscription 
Blank as soon as 
you can, 


rs 
eee 
SC TANS 








in. You can use one or both subscriptions 
for your own renewal, or both for gifts—just 
as you like, and you can give as many sub- 
scriptions as you wish. 


For 1 year send $1.00. 

For 2 years send $1.50. 

For two 1-year subscriptions, $1.50, 
Extra Gift Subscriptions, 75c. 


Foreign postage, ex- 
cept Canada, 
50c per year. 





VY ‘eee 
7 | McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
\ y . Dayton, Ohio 
NF, | I accept your offer and enclose $ 
year subscription for myself 
subscriptions for my friends. Please 
send me the beautiful Christmas cards to give 
my friends. 


Write names and addresses for additional gift subscriptions 
on a separate sheet and enclose with this blank. DecMc. 
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“SULPHUR Clears 
Skin Right Up 


Any breaking out of the skin, even fiery, 
itching eczema, can be quickly overcome 
by applyinga little Mentho-Sulphur, declares 
1 noted skin specialist. Because of its germ 
destroying properties, this sulphur prepa- 
ration begins at once to soothe irritated skin 
and heal eruptions such as rash, pimples 
ind ring worm. 

It seldom fails to remove the torment and 
disfigurement, and you do not have to wait 
for relief from embarrassment. Improvement 
quickly shows. Sufferers from skin trouble 
should obtainasmall jar of Rowles 
Mentho-Sulphur from any good druggist 
and use it like cold cream. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Send id coupon for sample of Rowles Me atho- Sulphur 


~ Whitehall Pharmacal Co., Dept. 3-C, New w York, N. Y. 
Send me free sample of Rowles Mentho-Sulphur 
Name . 66 ceeeneetecenes 
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Campbell’ $ “RAPID” Electric 


Range and Fireless pe 
Cooker Combined ~) 


Exactly ¥ a. 
AUTOMATIC RAPID “ELECTRIC tr 


FIRELESS RAN - 
1 ” n 


/ 
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Pp vb the ce 
spec sai wir re — sired 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 

Write for FREE home scier 

pe yh ph ments no « oti 
amaae you. A card will dv 

Wiltiam Campbell Co.,, 1007 Union Ay 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown Guiana 


Attractive Christmas 
Greeting Carda with 
newest designs and fin- 
nts. Envelopes to 
arly all etcel d No. 576 

i: gr veeen Nored if you can duplicate for less 
eerfully refunded. Our 








Special Pric ‘ec for 30 only $1 ie 


FREE GIFT BOOK !: nicely priced gift susgestions 


for every occasion. Write today for this book. 
BAIRD-NORTH Co. — a. 
Delightful Xmas Gifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
FREE with each Set—Pencil Sharpener, & 6-inch Ruler 
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No. 1 Six Pencila (assorted colors) and various sh ade os © 
Les THER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold. 80 cents 


<eli 
2G 





ee Pencils (aanorted < co tore an na face v shades emboased 


¢ - Thre 
Cea TaaR Caen grave kar wold. $0 cents 










BONA LoHiLL 


Labdiihaliigl COMA Lott. 


a to a 











No. -Three Asnorted tead Pencila, Name in Go: hd. =H ly Box. 30 cents 

No. oH Box of Six Pencils SOcents; No. 12 H--Bx tf Twelve 7S5cents 
_ 

Ss 


No. A-- Guaranteed 14KtGOLD self-filling N 





ountain Pen $2.25 


No. B--Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 
Owder b yNo Print out Names. Send Ch eh or Moms p Order 
Ivices i ¢ Parcel Post --P or Guar t 








Oldest & lowen Migrs of Advertising lad Pencils 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. “f.You hy: 


THE MYSTERY LADY 


[Continued from page 17] 


bundle of pegs split from splinter-wood, 
wy went over to the stricken tree. Here 

» shifted his position, squinted west un- 
til he had this tree in line with the soli 
tary pine on Lantern Island, consulted 
compass, noted the memoranda. Now he 
pushed a peg into the sand, looped his 
cord around it, paced toward Welper 
and Potter, compass in hand, counting his 
strides aloud 

Welper wrote down everything very 
carefully. Then he went over to the 
damaged pine and carefully retraced Sup- 
ple’s course, taking up every peg, winding 
up the cord, verifying by compass, note- 
book, and stride, the memoranda written. 
‘All set,” he nodded as he arrived, pant- 
ing; “you can dig the hole right here, 
Dan. I've got it down safe.” 

Potter glumly drove his own shovel 
into the sand, also. While he and Supple 
were digging, Welper dropped on his fat 
knees, unlocked the chest, and lifted the 
heavy lid. And Dirck Loveless, peering 
fearfully down from the dune above, 
gazed into a chest crammed to the rim 
with crushed and twisted fragments of 
gold. 

Sam Potter, digging doggedly, paused 
to look over his massive shoulder at the 
mass of treasure. “Say, Barney,” he 
grunted, “you sure you fixed that graft- 
ing diver so he won't double-cross us?” 

“You need not worry,” replied Welper, 
“he’s getting his m—m, yes—he’s getting 
his in real money, Sam. Also, I—ah—I 
have the goods on Lorenzo . .. . He’s, 
m—m—liable for life—if I talk out in 
church—m—m, yes—if I talk out loud 
in church.” 

“That’s good,” muttered Supple. 
“There'd be the dickens to pay if Gene 
and Harry and Don Mayne got wind of 
what we're a-doin’ to them. And Bert 
Mewling—and that other rat, Ray what’s- 
his-name! And Nellie—” 

“When that diving Portugee keeps on 
haulin’ up nothin’ but silver,” said Potter, 
“that Wyvern woman is going to get 
leery, Barney. Suppose she insists on rig- 
ging up and going down with Lorenzo—” 

“M—m, yes,” murmured Welper 
thoughtfully; “I—ah—I have considered 
the m—m, the possibility of such an un- 
fortunate event. Sometimes the—ah—the 
air does not m—m,—operate as it is ex- 
pected to . . . . Accidents, m—m—regret- 
table accidents, occur, Sam. M—m, the 
life of a diver is precarious . . . . Ah, 
yes—life is always precarious and full of 
trouble.” 

“I get you,” laughed Potter, and he 
spat upon his huge hands and resumed 
his shovel and his digging. 

When he and Supple had excavated sand 
sufficient to satisfy the critical eyes of 
Mr. Welper, a rope was produced, the 
chest locked and lowered into the hole. 
Then, in silence, the two men fell to 
covering up the hole and its contents. 

“We'd better go,” said Welper; “the 
sun’s been shining half an hour and 
more. Dan, you run up onto that big 
dune and take a little peek around, first.” 
Dirck’s blood froze in his veins. 

But Supple demurred: “Go on up your 
self,’ he returned, sulkily. “I’ve been 
digging and I’m all in.” 

“Aw, come on, beat it, Barney,” said 
Potter. “There’s nobody awake on Tiger, 
vou bet; you don’t have to take a peek 
at this hour.” 

He took Welper by the arm, urging 
him; Supple shouldered the shovels. Wel- 
per’s sly eyes wandered uncertainly over 
Flyover Dune; he hesitated; then, fur- 
tively licking his lips, he shouldered his 
rifle and suffered Potter to lead him across 
the lower ridges and down to the reeds 
where the boat lay 

And now, as Dirck followed their 
movements with excited eyes and a blessed 
relief at heart, he became more and more 
urprised, then utterly puzzled. For, in- 
stead of filing off to the north where, above 
the reeds the mast of a hidden boat 
truck out, they turned west, then west 
by south. Then, of a sudden, the boy 
aw their boat. It lay hauled up in the 
reeds, perfectly visible from where he 
crouched. He had not noticed it at all 
until that instant 

\ crawling chill of fear invaded him. 


To whose boat did that other mast 
belong ? 

The explanation developed gradually 
First he noticed the tops of bay-bushes 
shaking as though some creature were 
stirring them—cattle, or a wild hog, per- 
haps. Later something moved among the 
pines and vanished. It was dusky in there 
and the boy could not make out what it 
was 

Then, among these plumy young pines, 
Dirck saw a man. For a few moments the 
man stood motionless; then, lithely, si- 
lently, he went straight to the damaged 
tree which Welper had’ lined with the 
solitary sentinel on Lantern Island. Plac- 
ing both hands upon the trunk he sighted 
for Lantern Island, stepped back, looked 
at the sand around him. 

Who the man might be Dirck had no 
idea; and it gave him a terrific shock 
when the man lifted his head and called 
out to him by name. The boy slipped two 
swan-shot cartridges into his gun in si- 
lence. “Dirck!” repeated the man below. 
You needn’t worry. I’m a fisherman, what 
I catch I fry.” 

The boy rose trembling: “Mr. Mayne ?” 
he managed to blurt out. 

“Sure thing, my son. You're all right, 
aren’t you?” 

sagt Shy 

“T was sure. I saw you pick up your 
geese and crawl up among the dunes. 
Where did those fancy gentlemen bury 
their box?” 

“There—where you’re standing—’ 

“Goodbye!” exclaimed the young man, 
much pleased with himself. “Bring down 
your game and your other stuff. Bring 
that shovel of yours, too. Step lively, my 
son; we ought to start before they're 
awake on Tiger Island.” Dirck draped the 
heavy string of snow-geese over his back, 
gathered his effects and made his way 
down to where Mayne stood scooping up 
sand with ‘one foot. 

“Here?” he queried, as the boy dropped 
his load and came up to him. 

“Ves, right there, Mr. Mayne—” 

“All right. Take your stuff to your boat 
and hurry back, old chap.” 

Mayne’s voice was agreeable and calm, 
but in it there was a slight clarity of 
authority; and Dirck hurried to obey. 
He found his boat, stowed away his 
geese, cartridge case, lunch bucket, ther- 
mos bottle, and slicker. He stepped his 
mast, laid the pole ready, and pulled up 
the prow to the limit of safety. Then, 
shouldering his loaded gun, he ran back. 
Mayne already had uncovered the box. 
Together they managed to haul and push 
it up and out of the hole. 

“One moment,” said Mayne, who was 
breathing rather heavily. He pulled out a 
key-ring from his pocket. Other instru- 
ments dangled on the ring. He selected 
one which opened like a_pencil-case, 
fussed a moment at the locked chest, then 
coolly opened it. 

The interior disclosed an astounding 
sight. Crushed and battered vessels of 
gold, pyxes, chalices, crucifixes, chains, 
hilts of swords, candle-sticks—all were 
crammed and jammed together in a 
glittering mass. And the interstices were 
choked with doubloons as beautiful as 
though freshly minted. 

“Get that slicker of yours,” said 
Mayne. Dirck ran back to his boat and 
returned in a trice. Mayne dug out as 
much as he thought the slicker would 
hold and the boy could carry; and bade 
him fill the cockpit. Five times Dirck 
made the trip before the chest was empty. 

When he came back, Mayne had placed 
the empty box in the bottom of the hole 
and was filling the box with sand. Filled, 
he closed it, found an instrument on his 
key-ring to lock it, and fell to filling the 
excavation. Dirck used feet and hands; 
the hole was soon covered, the place tram 
pled on, smoothed with the _ shovel. 
Both men were streaming with perspira- 
tion. “Good work, Dirck,” nodded Mayne 
with a friendly pat on his shoulder. 
“Now let’s beat it.” 

At the water’s edge Mayne motioned 
Dirck to board his boat. With his hand 
on the prow he said: “Dirck, have you 
any idea what that loot is or where it 

? [Turn to page 94] 
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BOOKLETS 


DecoRATING YouR 
Home. By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. The 
principles of in- 
terior decorating, 
simply expressed. 

Tue House or Goop Taste, 
Ross Goodnow. Pictures of 
teriors. 

fue Movern Home, By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Devices and methods to 
lighten housework. 


By Ruby 


lovely in- 


Tue New Hospitatiry. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough, Correct table-setting 
and service. 

Time-Savinc Cooxery. (New edition). 
Prepared in McCall's Laboratory- 


Kitchen; Sarah Field Splint, Director. 


How package-goods, wisely used, come 
to your rescue in preparing meals. 
Master-Recires. (New edition). Pre- 


pared in McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen ; 


Sarah Field Splint, Director. The 
master-recipe is a key-recipe which, 
with its nine variations, gives you ten 
recipes in each for soufflés, desserts, 
soups, candies, cakes and so on. 

Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Director of Foods 
and Cookery, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; Day Monroe and 
Mary |. Barber. New, accurate methods 


developed in the food-workshop under 
Miss Van Arsdale’s directions. 


Menus FoR Two WEEKS. a We 
McCollum, of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 


University. Delicious, appetizing dishes 
for feeding your family the health-giv- 
ing “protective foods,” milk and leaves. 
(No charge for this leaflet except a 
two-cent stamp for posting.) 

INTERNAL BatuinG, By E. V. McCollum. 
A treatment for intestinal indigestion. 
(No charge for this leaflet except a 
two-cent stamp for posting.) 

lux Frienpty Bany. By Helen 
Keyes; approved by Charles 
Kerley, M.D. How to take 
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injurious shoe. The best protection against 
the callous spots—that are never men- 
tioned in best society, never!—is to keep 
the toes soft with grease and covered, 
when necessary, with the thinnest wrap- 
ping of lamb’s wool. Plaster is good as a 
cure but grease and lamb’s wool is, if 
taken in time, a guarantee of smooth, 
unblemished toes. 

It is the fashion just now to have one’s 
toe-nails manicured and painted with 
bright red lacquer! It may be a silly 
thing to do but it is at least a silliness in 
the right direction, for it means an effort 
to take care of the feet. 

With very thin light-colored stockings, 
any shin-bone that is not smooth, nat- 
urally, should be made so. Nothing more 
unattractive can be imagined than an ex- 


yore child from the 
day of his birth un- 
til his eleventh year. 


Tue Frienpdry 
Morner, By Helen 
Johnson Keyes; 


Franklin A. Dorman, 
the Maternity 
Woman's Hospital, 

Advice for the 


approved by 
M.D. Head of 
Division of The 
New York City. 
mother-to-be. 

A Boox or 


Manners. By Margaret 


Emerson Bailey. Etiquette for every 
occasion, 

Parties Att Tue Year. By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. Suitable parties for each 
month and season. 

Wuat to Serve at Parties. (New 


edition). Recipes prepared in McCall's 
Laboratory-Kitchen ; Sarah Field Splint, 
Director. For luncheons, dinners, Sun- 
day-night suppers, bridge-parties. For 


every gay event at home. 
Tue Smait House, Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall’s Consulting Architect. 


Designs and floor plans for moderately 
priced houses. 

Down THe GARDEN Partru, By 
Giles, of the Garden Club of 
Succinct directions for 
vegetable-gardening. 


Dorothy 
America. 
flower- and 


Tue Famity Bupcer. By Isabel Ely Lord, 
Instructor in Household Accounting, 
Home Study Department, Columbia 
University. A system of household 
budgeting. 

A Littie Boox or Goop Looks. Approved 
by Dr. Fred Wise, Instructor of 
Dermatology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, and 


Head of the Vanderbilt Dermatological 


Clinic. The methods of Fifth Avenue 
beauty-shops, corroborated by a spe- 
cialist. Care of the skin, hair, hands— 


and ways to achieve loveliness. 

Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) 
is ten cents; or, any twelve for a dollar. 
Enclose money, and address The Service 
Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York. 
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quisitely fine stocking with hairs showing. 

A beautiful foot is not merely a small 
one. Its shape and proportion are far 
more important. One whose feet are dis- 
proportionately large, or in any other 
way not pretty, should avoid conspicuous 
footwear. Dark colors are, of course, more 
becoming than light ones. The thick- 
ankled should wear, whenever possible, 
slippers ‘and stockings of the same color. 

If you have a beautiful foot and ankle, 
you can dress*both as fantastically as you 
please—especially in your hours of leisure. 
The only thing to remember is that the 
vanity which chooses stilt-Heels and toe- 
nail-depth vamps for everyday wear can 
escape, only by a miracle of luck, from 
becoming the chronic patient of the 
chiropodist and the osteopath. 


The Father of Little Women 
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the solemn, the momentous capacity 


of friend and wife. He has been 
attached to me since the evening of 
our conversation in Brooklyn, but 
circumstances have prevented the 
disclosure of his feelings. I found 
it remained for me to dissolve all 
communion with him or give him 


that encouragement and promise that 
should secure to him my future in- 
terest. The former I could not do. I 
found myself clinging to his interests, 
distressed by his long absences. I 
found on analyzing my regard for 
him that I loved him. I therefore re- 
solved on the latter conclusion. I do 
think him in every respect qualified 
to make me happy. He is moderate. 
I am impetuous. He is modest and 
humble. I am forward and arbitrary. 
He is poor but we both are industri- 
ous. Why may we not be happy? 

“He has made an exposition of his 
character to me. So simple. So pure. 
So just what Jesus loved. We talk 
little of Heaven but are already deep 
in schemes for our future indepen- 
dence and comfort. . . I am afraid he 


is embarrassed a little in his circum 
stances. I feel anxious for his success 
but still feel the greatest security in 
his habits of industry and method. I 
never felt so happy in my life. I feel 
already a great increase of moral en 
ergy. I have something to love, to live 
for. I have felt a loneliness in this 
world that was making a misanthrope 
of me in spite of anything I could do 
to overcome it. I intend now for two 
years to live a third of my time at 
home, a third of my time with sister 
Louisa and a third of my time with 
you and fit myself to undertake and 
discharge with cheerfulness and honor 
the duties of a wife. Help me, my 
dear Sam, to the accomplishment of 
all my good resolutions. My heart is 
as boundless as eternity in its loves 
and charities. Do write me directly 
and continue to be to me that sin- 
cere, candid friend as you always have 
been the most tender and affectionate 
of brothers to your sister, Abbia.” 
Thus was launched a partnership of 
tremendous moment to the world. 

[Continued in January McCatv’s] 
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INTERIOR DECORATING 
~ MADE EASY! 


Decorate your home and save money. Dec- 
orate homes of others and make money. 
This immensely popular profession easily 
learned in spare time. Unlimited field 
Large profits easily made. We teach every- 
taing by mail in few weeks, at small cost. 

FREE BOOK—send for it—NOW. 
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“No,” said the boy, 
“I haven't.” 

“Well, I'll tell you; 
and you tell John 
Lanier. The ship Wel 
per has happened to locate a Spanish 
ship, and not The Red Moon galley. 
Montbar of Languedoc told Oexemelin 
at Honduras that he took a large 
Spanish ship off False Cape that was 
searching for the wreck of The Red 
Moon. She was called The Holy Trinity, 
was of immense value; the hold crammed 
with riches. 

“The Gascon put every Spaniard to the 
sword, put his uncle aboard The Holy 
egy and ordered him to pass inside 

False Cape by the Old Inlet and repair 
ship off Tiger Island. But that same night 
a wounded wretch, left for dead in the 
hold, revived, crawled to the magazine, 
fired it, and perished with such French- 
men as remained on board. And that, 
Dirck, is undoubtedly the ship which 
Welper has discovered—The Holy Trin- 
ity.” 

“Good heavens,” said the boy, “where 
did you learn all this, Mr. Mayne?” 

“When John Lanier left New York he 
sent word to me to go to Charleston and 
search for more of the Bonnet-Eden 
papers. The old Eden house already had 
been demolished; but I went to Raleigh; 
and in the archives I discovered among 
Eden’s papers, which apparently never 
had been examined since deposited—for 
the seals were still unbroken—a full 
memorandum in Blackbeard’s own hand, 
tracing the history of The Red Moon 
galley, and every attempt to find it.” 

“T am to give this treasure to Lanier?” 

“He'll tell you what to do with it.” 

The boy stood up, drove his pole into 
the shallows, looked earnestly at Mayne. 
“I haven’t thanked you for my life. I 
don’t know how. It’s too big a debt to 
talk about. All I know how to say is that 
I'm yours—at any moment—always—” 
He choked, threw his weight on the pole, 
followed it aft, withdrew it, dropped it 
again with the ease of a born bayman. 

Long before Dirck landed he could see 
his sister and Lanier on the east wharf 
in the channel between Lantern and Red 
Moon Islands, watching him intently 
through their sea-glasses. Presently Lanier 
hailed him through a megaphone: “Are 
you all right, old chap?” Dirck nodded 
vigorously. 

“All right! Everything’s fine ashore. 
We've found The Red Moon galley!” 


” 


HERE could be no doubt that old 

Captain Jake Winch and his brawny 
baymen were uncovering the remains of 
The Red Moon galley. Examples of gold- 
smiths’ work of ancient Maya and Aztec 
civilizations were now being sifted out of 
age-old ooze every hour; and the pure, 
heavy Indian gold was as bright as when 
the long dead master-goldsmiths finished 
burnishing. 

The excitement and interest at Place-of- 
Swans became almost too thrilling to 
endure. At daylight Maddaleen, Dirck, 
and John Lanier were out on the coffer- 
dam watching, and sometimes even wield- 
ing shovels Nobody ventured to estimate 
the value of the gold which was being 
dug up every minute; nobody, so far, had 
spoken of that aspect of the affair. Even 
the astounding Spanish booty which 


that lout divorces you, we'll 
marry, but if not, I'll stick to 
you just the same, I swear I will!” 

“You're going too fast!” said 
Tamsin. “Besides, Johnnie isn’t a 
lout. You've never seen Johnnie wrastle! 
Why he could throw you over his shoulder 
in the ‘Flying Mare’ before you knew 
what had happened to you!” 

“Brute strength isn’t everything!” said 
Fred sulkily. “He bores you, and I den’t.” 
And he went on to paint the joys of life 
in London—cinemas, dancing, shops. 

Tamsin didn’t know what she wanted. 
Something wrung her heart at the thought 
of leaving Johnnie, but Fred—and what 
Fred had to give her—excited her more 
every day. She was aware, although she 
would not face the fact, that neither Fred 
nor Fred’s way of life were right for her; 
that Johnnie, and life on the farm were 
what eventually she would want, in spite 
of the revolts and boredoms of the past 
year 

Once, she thought that she and Fred 





THE 


Dirck had brought in from False Cape, 
and which had been carried to the wine 
cellar and locked in, had not been dis- 
cussed in terms of monetary value. 

But it was certain that this treasure 
was extremely valuable, and to celebrate 
their success, Maddaleen, Lanier and Dirck 
set out for Crescent early one morning to 
shoot ducks. However, they had hardly 
settled themselves in the blinds when a 
boat was seen standing in. Three men 
were aboard; but Dirck had forgotten 
his ducking glasses and nobody could 
make them out for a while. “That’s Ray 
Wirt at the tiller,” said Dirck, finally. 

“That’s Sam Potter forward,” added 
Lanier. “I don’t seem to recognize the 
slim man with the red handkerchief tied 
around his head. Wait!” He turned to 
Dirk. “Drop out of sight,” he said; 
“that’s Helen Wyvern.” 

The boy reddened darkly and seated 
himself low in the blind. “What do they 
want over here?” he muttered, giving his 
sister a distressed and shame-faced glance. 

Lanier, watching the approaching boat, 
touched Maddaleen and motioned her to 
be seated. Then he slipped two cartridges 
into his gun, walked out into the reed- 
lined alley, and sauntered down to the 
water’s edge. “Boat ahoy!” he called 
across the water. “On board the boat, 
there! What do you want?” 

“Is that you, John?” bawled Potter. 
We want a word with your girl—” 

Lanier levelled his gun: “Anchor where 
you are, Sam,” he said coldly. “You 
there at the tiller!—down with your sail, 
now! Hold it! Now what do you want?” 

“T want to talk private to your girl.” 

“No, you talk right out loud to me, 
Sam.” 

“All right, then. You know what your 
girl’s brother did to Barney? Frisked his 
office safe for a hundred thousand, and 
half of it was Helen’s.” 

Lanier looked at Helen Wyvern and she 
gazed back coolly, the scarlet handker- 
chief fluttering on her temples. “What are 
you doing over here, Helen?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

Helen Wyvern replied in a placid voice: 
“T thought perhaps that your friend, Miss 
Loveless, might wish to make good what 
her brother stole—rather than have any 
trouble—” 

“You mean that you think Miss Love- 
less might submit to blackmail rather than 
have her brother arrested for theft?” 

“Hold on, John!” shouted Potter. “It 
isn’t blackmail to try to recover stolen 
property! Don’t start anything like 
that—” 


“Wait! Miss Loveless does not believe , 
stole a penny from: 


that her brother 
Barney Welper.” 

Helen laughed: “Well, John, we have a 
dictograph record of his own confession. 
Would Miss Loveless care to have us 
present that to a jury?” 

“It’s for sale,” added Potter; “your 
girl had better buy it in.” 

After a silence: “How much?” asked 
Lanier, drily. 

“Well—a trifle for our trouble, and the 
interest and expenses—well, say a hundred 


FEATHERBEDS 
[Continued from page 11] 


had been seen by a passing farm-hand, 
as they sat in the wood on a day of cold 
winter sunlight, and, in the light of the 
fear that came to her that moment, she 
saw that she could not really bear the 
thought of leaving Johnnie after all. Sup- 
pose the farm-hand gossiped of what he 
had seen, and the gossip came to Johnnie? 
Suppose the decision .were already taken 
out of her hands? Supposing she were to 
be disgraced—turned out by Johnuie— 
repudiated by her mother? 

A feeling of intense desolation caught 
at her heart as she realised what it would 
mean to leave all the warm familar 
things of her whole life, and start in a 
strange new, artificial world. 

She almost ran home, refusing to speak 
to Fred, and arrived, breathless, at Feath- 
erbeds in time to cook an extra good 
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MYSTERY LADY 


[Continued from page 92] 


and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Too much.” 

“What! Your girl’s 
rich. What are you 
stalling for? Isn’t it worth that to keep 
her brother out of State’s Prison?” 

“Will you take ten thousand? No? 
Twenty ? . Thirty? Fifty?” 

“No, nor sixty, seventy, ninety-nine,” 
shouted Potter. “We’ve got the goods; she 
can buy cheap if she wants them, or she 
can carry a little basket of cake in a 
clean napkin once a week to her brother 
for the next ten years.” 

Lanier made no reply; and, after a 
silence: “What is your answer, John?” 
asked Potter. 

“Very well, Sam. I'll give my answer 
to you. Get overboard, wade in, and I'll 
meet you half way.” 

At that, Potter climbed over the side 
and began a wallowing progress toward 
Lanier. They met half way. Neither of- 
fered to shake hands. Lanier said in a 
very low voice: “Sam, I want a week to 
think it over before I let loose a hundred 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” Mr. Potter 
shook his head. 

“Yes, and you're going to give me a 
week to make up my mind, Sam,” added 
Lanier calmly. 

“Where do you get that stuff, John?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, then,” said Lanier, lowering his 
voice, “I got that stuff where you and 
Barney and Dan buried it in the sand on 
False Cape.... Now do I get my week?” 

Mr. Potter’s large visage lost all its 
sanguinary colour. 

“Or,” continued Lanier, “must I speak 
to Helen about the matter—” 

“Shut up!” whispered Potter in a 
strangled voice. 

“All right. But now you see what 
comes of crowding a friend,” said Lanier. 
“You don’t like to be crowded, do you 
Sam? But if you’re not very, very careful 
I'll not anly crowd you but I'll step on 
you. Go k and tell them that you've 
given me a week to decide. And you get 
that dictograph record to me within the 
week or Eugene and Helen and the rest 
will learn how the President and Vice 
President of The Forty Club double- 
crossed the rest.” 

Potter’s large, flabby face seemed to 
have actually wilted to a smaller size 
Without a word he turned, plowed his 
way back through the water, climbed into 
the boat with an effort. “Well?” de 
manded Helen. 

“He gets a week to think it over,” 
muttered Potter. 

“Sam,” said Helen Wyvern, with a 
sinister smile on her pretty face, “John 
Lanier has got something on you and he’s 
scared you off.” 

“Shut up or I'll throw you overboard!” 
growled Mr. Potter. “I’ve heard all I 
care to hear from any skirt.” He turned 
and encountered Ray Wirt’s leering vis- 
age: “What the mischief is it to you!” 
he demanded, coldly. “Why, you ugly 
Carolina cracker, I'll bust your head iif 
you grin at me. Get that!” 

The voyage to Tiger Island proceeded 
in silence. 


[Concluded in Janvary McCatv’s] 


supper and change her frock and 
make herself look pretty, for 
Johnnie. 
But, alas! her efforts were 
wasted. The most valuable cow 
was sick and Johnnie never came in to 
supper at all, but spent the whole night 
with the veterinary in the barn. The 
cow was saved, but Johnnie neither 
saw the smart frock nor ate the nice 
hot supper. He only came stumbling in 
and threw himself on his bed for an 
hour’s sleep, before the daily round of life 
had to begin once more. 

Fred, more ardent than ever, came out 
two days later, bringing with him two 
beautiful rolls of silk—one yellow and 
one deep rose, the colours that Tamsin 
loved to wear, and that set off her black 
eyes and hair. She couldn’t accept them, 
she knew that—she couldn’t make up a 
story to account for them—but she put 
them away in a locked drawer and 
thought of them when, in the darkness of 
the night, she lay awake beside Johnnic, 
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FEATHERBEDS 


listening to his heavy, regular breathing. 

She never quite knew what decided her 
to go with Fred—whether it was that af- 
fair of the missed supper, whether it was 
the rolls of silk lying idle in the locked 
drawer, or the response that his ardour 
drew, however unwillingly, from her own 
sense, or whether—and this was after all 
the final thing that decided her—it had 
been the sensation of absolute blank that 
confronted her when Fred announced his 
intention of leaving her for good. He 
would keep hanging on no longer, he said. 
She could take him or leave him, but she 
should play with him no more! 

She yielded her consent to Fred, sitting 
beside him in the dark cinema in Pen- 
zance, watching the adventures of a 
frizzy-haired young woman on the screen 
who seemed to spend her life dancing 
with a dark, delightful gentleman. 

She yielded her consent, but she would 
yield nothing more until Fred had taken 
her away. This country life had nothing 
to do with Fred or her life with him, al- 
though she had met him there. London 
would be a different matter. 

“To-morrow!” urged Fred, holding her 
close to him under the shade of the hedge, 
as he bade her good-night. “Can you be 
ready to come to-morrow?” 

“Oh, Fred, not as quick as that! I 
couldn’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“There’s Johnnie. I can’t leave him 
without making everything comfortable. 

Besides, there are my clothes—I’ve got to 
think of everything!” 

“T’'ll get you all the clothes you want in 
London—and as for your Johnnie, he’ll 
hardly know you’ve gone!” 

“T can’t come as soon as that!” 

“Well, when can you, then? We must 
get away before Christmas—and that’s 
next week.” 

Tamsin realised that fact with .a little 
shock. “Oh, I can’t come before Christ- 
mas!” she said firmly. “There’s mother 
and Johnnie—we’re going in to spend 
Christmas Day with her. I can’t leave 
before that, Fred!” 

Fred swore under his breath. Fancy a 
woman who was prepared to leave her 
husband wanting to spend Christmas 
with him! 

“I must go now,” said Tamsin ur- 
gently. “I'll see you to-morrow—no, I 
can’t to-morrow—Auntie Bell’s coming 
out to spend the day. I'll come the day 
after.” 

“But that’s the day before Christmas 


I won’t come at all if you 
bother me!” 

And Fred had to let her go and she 
sped into the lighted kitchen, and began 
recounting breathlessly to Johnnie how 
she had been to the pictures with Prim- 
rose, and what Penzance had looked like. 

The day before Christmas Eve she 
went shopping, and turned up over half 
an hour late at the picture house where 
she was meeting Fred. He was in a furious 
temper and they almost quarrelled. He 
let her drive home in a gig with a neigh- 
bouring farmer, and his last words to her 
as she disappeared, laden with parcels, 
into the yard of the Western, where the 
gig awaited her, were: “I’m coming for 
you to-morrow. We can catch the eve- 
ning train, and we can get out at Ply- 
mouth. I've wired for rooms at the hotel 
—that’s all fixed up, see?—I’m coming 
for you to-morrow, Christmas or no 
Christmas!” 

Tamsin jogged home with her brain in a 
whirl. She had only been to Plymouth on 
a day excursion, and thought it a mar- 
vellous place. It would be wonderful to 
stay in a big hotel, and to wear the eve- 
ning dress Fred had bought her, and to 
go to the theatre; to have her meals in 
one of those vast rooms full of pillars 
and gilt mirrors, like a real lady. 

She never knew how she got through 
the next day. She set everything to rights 
in the house, working feverishly. She 
looked over all Johnnie’s garments, to see 
that they were in order. She took out her 
two rolls of silk, and packed them at the 
bottom of her suit-case, and on top of 
them, with the guilty modesty of a coun- 
try woman making her feel shy—even of 
herselfi—she placed the soft, white lawn 
sets of underclothing that Fred had rather 
shocked her by presenting. The suit-case 


was ready at last, and she pushed it un 
der the bed to hide it. 

Old Annie came into the 
lights. 

“Have ‘ee looked out of 
asked old Annie. 

Tamsin looked up startled. “No. Why ?” 

“°Tes a rare sight,” said Old Annie 
“The snow do be falling. There’s children 
getting on for twelve years of age won't 
ever have seen snow before down in these 
parts, I reckon!” 

Tamsin ran to the window and looked 
out. Soft feathery flakes, gleaming palely 
through the dusk, were drifting past the 
panes. She felt the stir of excitement that 
the first snow of the year always brings 
that strange rapture as of the birth of a 
new life. Then she suddenly realised that 
the snow might affect her problem un 
pleasantly. 

If it grew to be very thick, Fred might 
not get the car through it—but that was 
unlikely. Snow never laid very long in 
that mild district. 

“IT had better be getting to home,” 
muttered old Annie, “or maybe I'll lose 
my way.” 

“Is supper put ready?” 
mechanically. 

She had promised old Annie two days 
off, for she and Johnnie—or so Johnnie 
thought—were going to spend Christmas 
Day in Penzance. The farm hands would 
see to the beasts as usual, but Annie and 
the girl were going home. 

“Everything’s to rights,” 
“and the pie’s in the oven. 
and good pie!” 

Tamsin wished old Annie and the girl 
a happy Christmas, and watched them 
disappear through the thickening swirl 
of the snowflakes. 

The house seemed very quiet when they 
had gone. Johnnie was not yet in, and 
the snow might delay his return. 

She sat down at the parlour table and 
began to try to write a letter to Johnnie 
It was a difficult letter, and she felt she 
had said nothing she wanted to, and that 
what she had said she had put all wrong, 
but at last she sealed the envelope and 
placed the letter in the circle of the light 
under the lamp. 

Then she looked at the silver wrist- 
watch—which had been Johnnie’s wed- 
ding present to her—and saw that it was 
almost time for Fred to meet her. 

She was to wait for him in the big 
barn, near the bend of the road where he 
would leave his car, and he was to fetch 
her ftom there. 

She took the candle and went down the 
narrow winding stairs, blowing the candle 
out, then placed it on the hall table, and 
let herself out of the back door. 

She felt thoroughly ‘chilled by her 
struggle across the yard and down the 
cart track that led to the barn, and 
when she pushed open the door and went 
in, the interior of the barn seemed filled 
with a grateful warmth. 

She barred the door, and went across 
to the smaller door at the other end of 
the barn, which gave out on to the lane, 
and as she went towards it she heard a 
soft knocking upon its panels. She stopped, 
and remained still for a moment, un- 
reasonably startled, she told herself, con- 
sidering that even if Fred were a bit be- 
fore his time it was only natural and 
right that he should be. 

The knocking was repeated—not loudly, 
but insistently. 

She went to the door. 
Fred?” she called, softly. 

A man’s voice answered her—old and 
weak—it seemed an oddly unsubstantial 
sound in the midst of the wind flurries. 

“Let my wife come in!” said the voice. 
“For pity’s sake open the door!” 

Some neighbour in distress, thought 
Tamsin, as she pulled the door open and 
peered through the scurrying snowflakes. 

An elderly man with bent shoulders 
was standing with a lantern in his hand. 
Its light shone on a little cart, such as 
tinkers use. It was hung round with pots 
and pans, and a patient ass with droop- 
ing head and snow-wet hide stood be- 
tween the shafts. In the bottom of the 
cart crouched a woman. Tamsin could 
just see that her face looked drawn and 
white beneath the shadows of the rough 
blue cloak that was wrapped over her 
head and shoulders. 
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VW t's the matter?” asked Tamsin 
My v our has begun,” said the man. “We can’t 
get a r. For pity’s sake take her in!” 
Par first feeling was one.of horror. If only Annie 
hadn’t gone! What was she to do alone, utterly ignorant 
he was? 


Can’t you get her on to Harvey’s?” she asked. “That’s 


t) 


Her pains are on her, I tell you!” said the man. 
It‘ll be murder to try and get her on—and we'll 
never find the way over the moor! 

If only Johnnie would come! thought Tamsin. If 
only he would come—or if only Fred would come 
either or both of them—how thankful she would be! 
But Johnnie was not expected home for another 
hour, and Fred might not yet have reached the bend 

f the road 

Get your wife on to the house,” said Tamsin 

Follow the lane on and I'll go back and meet you.” 


She can’t get any further,” said the man and, 
vying back to the cart, he picked the woman up in 
his arms and lifted her out with a strength sur 


prising in one apparently so frail. Tamsin helped 
the woman into the barn 

rhe woman sank down on a pile of straw which 

se up, gleaming and golden, about her. Her head 

ll back, so that the blue hood fell off it, and her 
features, pale and sharpened, seemed to point up 
vards towards the shadow-filled roof of the barn 
like those of someone already dead 

Tamsin had no idea what to do, beyond the vague 
knowledge that ple nty of hot water would be useful 
ind, indeed, essential 

That pale, upward-pointing face seemed to have 
wiped from her mind all thought of her own problem 

She darted across the floor of the barn, powdery 
with chaff and little glittering ends of straw, past 
he gently chewing cows, to the great door. As she 
tarted to pull it open she felt it pushing against her 
with strength greater than her own and, in the next 
moment, she saw Johnnie’s face—a warm, glowing 
blet of colour against the darkness behind. And 
yet—even in that keenly impersonal moment she 
ealized it—his face was not the accustomed one she 
knew. It looked stark and bleak and yet oddly alive 

“Johnnie!” was all she could say 

“I followed your tracks in the snow,” said Johnnie 
n a queer, still voice. 

it flashed through her mind that, coming home 
earlier than either he or she had expected, he must 
already have found her letter, but somehow that 
seemed of sma!l importance now 

She drew back and motioned him into the barn 
His gaze, harsh and inimical, went past her and then 
iltered 

“Who's them?” he asked 

She told him quickly, taking him by the arms and 
shaking him a little in her insistency, and he turned 
his gaze, puzzled now, and pained, towards her 

But you—” he began 

“That don’t matter now!” said Tamsin. “Quick 
Johnnie, the kettle’s on the hob—put it on the fire 
iain—bring it here—bring everything you can think 
of! Oh, Johnnie, be quick!” 

She turned back to the prostrate figure on the 
straw, with a feeling of intense relief. Johnnie would 
know what to do! 

As she bent over the woman and began to loosen 
her clothes, the husband drew near. Tamsin lifted 
her head and spoke sharply, with authority. 


“Take your lamp off the cart,” she said. “Go 
ywn the road a quarter of a mile until you 
t to the bend You will find someone there 
sith a motor car. Tell him to go for a doctor 
> quick r 


She -hustled the man out of the barn and then 
ent back to the woman 

Johnnie made his appearance with a great can of 
%t water, a bundle of fine towels snatched up at 
izard from her linen cupboard, a flask of brandy 
icking out of his pocket, and a bundle of other 

ngs—she didn't notice what, which he had deemed 
ecessary, all gathered together in the big frail that 
he used for the washing 

Tamsin could never have recounted that night’s 
experience to any human soul. She only knew that 
she worked blindly under Johnnie’s instructions. 

The old man came with a tale about there being 
no motor car, but she paid no heed to him 

She knew no respite or return to the ordinary 
knowledge of life until Johnnie turned to her, with 
face wet with sweat, and said: “She'll do now. Make 
sure that water's not too hot.” 

Famsin washed the baby gingerly and Johnnie 
took it from her and wrapped it in one of her 


best towels 


Have you got any clothes for it, mister?” asked 
Johnnie he man shook his head dumbly He 

med dazed and incapable of thought 

Johnnie’s eyes fell on the suit-case. It was as 
hough he noticed it for the first time. There was 
no accusation in his glance, only simple acceptance 
ot a useful fact, as he turned his eves on Tamsin 

“Get that open,” he ordered There must be 


omething in that 
famsin sprung the catches open and pulled out 
their tissue paper the first garments that came to 


Johnnie took them from her and tore the soft 


e big farm along on the high-road. They can get help 
rom there. I’ve got no one to send. I'm all alone.” 
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lawn across with a vigorous twist of his strong hands. Tam- 
sin knelt at the other side of the baby and wrapped the soft 
strips round and round it until it was warmly covered up. 
Dawn came palely into the barn while they still worked. 
The mother fell asleep, the child’s dark head against a fold 
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f yellow silk. 
Tamsin felt suddenly very tired, and it was Johnnie who 


made tea in the kitchen, and who sent her up to bed, while 
he gave the tinker breakfast to take back into the barn. 


Late that afternoon Mrs. Kelynack arrived, anxious be 


cause they had not turned up for the mid-day dinner at 
Penzance. 


Fred Snaith drove her out in his car—an awkward and 


embarrassed Fred. Tamsin met him pelitely in the parlour 
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“Did you lose your way last night, Fred?” 

“No,” said Fred. “I got hung up. I had to come 
very slowly and I was in the ditch once and had 
to dig her out, but I got there.” 

Tamsin stared at him in surprise. 

“But then why didn’t you come to the barn?” 

“J did,” said Fred. “You didn’t hear me. I 
climbed on a stone and, looked through the window.’ 

“When was that?” asked Tamsin. 

“Oh, it was beastly!” said Fred. “I couldn’t help 
seeing. Simply beastly!” 

“But Fred—Fred—we wanted you—we wanted 
your car.” 

Fred swallowed nervously, and for the first time 
she thought how absurd his Adam’s apple was as 
it bobbed behind his collar. 

“I didn’t like,” he began. “There was your hus- 
band there and all.” 

“You didn’t dare come in!” flashed Tamsin. “The 
woman might have died for all you would have 
cared. Fred Snaith!” 

“It was not only that,” Fred defended himself and, 
oddly, she felt that there was a thread of truth 
in what he was saying. “It wasn’t only because otf 
your husband. It was all beastly!” 

Tamsin stood staring at him for a moment with 
out speaking. It seemed to her that in a moment of 
time which hung before her, round and clear as a 
crystal, she saw Johnnie and Fred and herself as 
though their very souls were mirrored in that 
clear circle. 

What might happen to her, what might happen to 
any woman who was mated to a man, would annoy 
and upset Fred, whereas it would only make Johnnie 
more complete. It had been another woman who had 
been caught in those straits in the barn last night, 
but she felt a glow of pride that Johnnie had at 
once ceased to worry about her—his wife—and had 
only cared for the stranger gipsy. Fred had cared 
only for his own offended sensibilities. 

“You’d better be going home, Fred,” she said. 
“Mother will be Saying here the night.” 

And Fred went. Like Tamsin, he obviously felt 
the thing had finished. The glow had gone out of it 

Tamsin waited in the parlour, she had not had a 
word with Johnnie alone since he had sent her up- 
stairs to bed early that morning. She didn’t even 
know whether he meant to speak to her again, 
whether he would not tell her to go home with her 
mother. 

Johnnie came back alone from the barn. 

“Where’s that fellow to?” he said. 

“He’s gone,” said Tamsin. 

“TJ meant him to take them folk in to the infir- 
mary,” said Johnnie. “She says she’s well enough to 
be moved.” 

“Qh!” said Tamsin, weakly. Then foolishly: “She 
must be very strong, Johnnie.” 

“She?” said Johnnie. “Oh, she’m a strong gipsy 
wench. "Tes nothing to her, once it’s over. She’m 
doing fine.” 

He came towards Tamsin round the table. And it 
was as though he suddenly saw her, as though he 
were thinking of her and not the woman whom he 
had left in the barn. 

“Why haven’t you gone with him, Tamsin?” he 
asked. 

Tamsin made a little gesture of weariness. She 
wanted to tell him all sorts of things—how foolish 
she had been—but she could not say anything ex- 
cept: “Oh, Johnnie!” 

And yet inarticulate Johnnie behaved as though 
he understood everything she was trying to say. It 
was as though he felt that what had happened in 
the barn was so much greater and fiercer than any 
little struggle that had been going on in Tamsin’s 
breast, than any jealousy which might at an ordi- 
nary time have seized him—that their dissensions and 
heart-burnings seemed of small account. The ad 
justment of them was all that mattered. 

Johnnie’s eyes asked her a question, but even if 
she had had a confession to make, Tamsin felt sud- 
denly that it would have made no difference. 

She was able to murmur: “Johnnie, I was only 
silly !” 

Fresh snow must have fallen that night for, with 
the next day, although the tinker’s cart and the 
tinker with his little family had gone, there were 
no traces leading from the barn door down the lane 

Only the lengths of silk, neatly folded up, were 
resting upon the pile of straw and on them, as 
though in thanksgiving, were a bright, new saucepan, 
a kettle, and a frying pan, all polished till they shon« 

Tamsin cooked Johnnie’s supper in them on the 
night of Boxing Day. Mrs. Kelynack had gone home. 
and they sat long over their supper, until Johnnic 
turned out the light and sent Tamsin upstairs. 

She heard him barring the door and puffing at the 
lamp on the hall table to blow it out before, with an 
exquisite sense of peace and safety, she heard the 
stairs creak to his ascending tread. 
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Yet this fresh, new food works surely, 


natur ally. Here is the whole secret of | 


its power: é 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
-emarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
very cake invigorate the whole system. They 
iid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
ons of constipation. Where cathartics give only 
emporary relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
inal muscles and makes them healthy and 


LLL TOL! EME ICE CL LLL IAL! OGLE GS LEE DEEL DLL 


I AM AN OFFICER in the Merchant Marine. Day and night, in fair weather and in 

il, duty confines me to the bridge. Unceasing vigilance calls for sustained alert- 
ess of faculties. This means keeping clean inside and out. Two years ago I dis- 
overed Fleischmann’s Yeast. To itsdaily use from that time do I ascribe my present 
A have proved it to be an efficacious intestinal 
-ating. This food keeps fresh for days in the refrigerator. 


ondition of physical well-being. 
leaner—wonderfu!! 


« restock a of - L enjoy a clear skin, fine appetite, an orderly stomach tion, skin troubles, stomach dis- 
nd improv ther benefits directly traceable to the proper use of orders. Start eating it today! 
schman « Frepericx A. Mack, New York City. 
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“Two montus aco my four-year old daughter took her 
first yeast cake. It immediately satisfied a craving for 
something that her food did not contain. Her Vitality has 
been wonderfully increased. None of the children’s activi- 
ties seem too strenuous for her. She says she is always 


warm on the coldest days. She used to be a bunch of 


shivers. She was called pale face—now her cheeks are rosy 
red. And she comes in from play asking for yeast, not 
candy. Fleischmann’s Yeast has solved all my worries.” 
Mrs. Mito Grairritn, Racine, Wis. 
(LEFT) 

“] HAVE KEPT A HOTEL, most all my life. My son, his wife 
and their eight children live with me. You can imagine the 
demands on my time and strength. We prepared and 
served quantities of rich food. My health became im- 
paired. My stomach was greatly affected. I was miserable. 
But one day Fleischmann’s Yeast was recommended. I 
began eating it. Soon I began to improve. 

“Today I am doing about as much work as I did at 
forty. I can cook Henry’s eggs with one hand, make toast 
for Virginia Lee with the other, answer questions, and 
smile at the baby, all at the same time.” 

Mars. S. Van Sant, Marietta, Oklahoma. 
(RIGHT) 
“On APRIL THE 30TH, 1924, the little town of Ficklin was 
almost destroyed by a cyclone. For weeks after I was very 
nervous. This nervousness caused me to suffer from indi- 
gestion. Not properly digesting ‘ny food brought on 
chronic constipation and most unsightly pimples. I de- 
cided to eat yeast. For several weeks I took one or two 
cakes each day. I am now free from nervousness, indiges- 


tion, constipation and pimples. I feel that I have been 


rejuvenated by Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Mrs. G. N. Byrum, Ficklin, Ga. 


SIMPLE IT’S HARD TO BELIEVE 


active. And day by day it releases rew stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation especially, dis- 
solve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a 
time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 
for two or three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Dept. F-23, 
Washington Street, 


Health Research 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 


New York. 
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THIS FAMOUS FOOD fones up the a day. 
entire system—banishes constipa- 


HS BEBO ge A ape 


“Durinc MY Course OF sTuDy in medicine about six years ago,%h was troubled 
with boils. As soon as one boil was incised another one would crop‘wp. For two 
long years I tried to get rid of this malady without success. I was willing to try 
anything, and on the advice of a fellow-student I began eating yeast—threejeakes 
In less than a month, much to my surprise, my skin entirely cleared apo 
kept up the yeast for two more months and my gastro-intestinal tract worked per 
fectly and from then on I have never had another boil. I have treated successfully 
cases similar to mine—I strongly recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast for suppurative 
skin diseases.” 





Antuony N. Monica, M.D., New York City 
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MONG the letters which come to me 

are many like this—letters which show 
the old difficulty in bridging the gap be 
tween two generations 


journalism today. In 
you will find the truest 
as they do, the honest 
and men. Many thanks 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Why can't we girls 
tell our troubles to our mothers as frankly as 
we tell them to you? My mother is nearly 
sixty and it is impossible for me to talk to her 
about the petting and other things that happen 
in our lown. 

Old people can't understand young people, 
their amusements etc. They seem always ready 
to make harm of the many meaningless things 
young people do—Hbolly. 


If meaningless, why do them? 

However, nothing we do is meaningless 
at any age. What we do betrays what we 
are, what we think, our habits, our desires, 
our ambitions. We act according to our 
fundamental character. 

What we did yesterday decides how we 
shall behave today. What we do today de 
termines our behavior tomorrow. 

Youth derides the past, tries to be different from age, 
decides to live the future today. But whoever tries to fly a 
plane in the air must take off from the solid old earth. 
Reaching for a shining future, youth stands on the past. 

id people understand this very well, and they understand 
ith far, far better than youth understands itself. The 
ible between parents and children often is only this: Young 
<s want to do as they like and escape the consequences. 
| folks know that consequences are unavoidable; that past, 
sent and future make an unbreakable chain 


"RANNY IN LOVE 


Dear Winona Wilcox: He never has spoken lo me of mar- 
ige. In fact he couldn't marry now because he's slill in 
llege. He is jealous—tells me so. I've given up all men friends 
please him. 

I love him but is it necessary to give up the others when he 
id I are not engaged >—Dee Bee. 


A situation outlined in every mail I get. Lovemaking, but 
© proposal; jealousy, caresses, but never a word about a 
wedding 

Well, girls, as long as you humor the whims of certain 
types of youth, you let them escape the normal result of 
persistent lovemaking, and your offers of marriage will be 
scarce. 

By her docility to a tyrant, a girl manufactures for her- 
self endless woe. Better supply a rival. A cause for jealousy 
will perhaps goad the silent one to speech 


JOBS FOR WIVES 


“Shall I resign my job when I marry? Or shall I become a 
gainfully employed wife?” 


These are questions not to be settled after a lover has 
proposed. They are problems of great moment about which 
it is necessary for an employed girl to shape an opinion at a 
time when she is uninfluenced by sentiment. Here is the 
common variety of worry: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: About to marry, bul, frankly, I'm not 
anxious to jump into matrimony. I've held a wonderful position 
six years and | hate to part with my good salary. I'm in love, 
but as I earn as much as my beloved, | keep postponing my 
wedding. What's your idea about working for wages as a wedded 
wife ?—Deen. 


And here is an unusual form of the distress 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I earned $175 a month before my 
marriage and was happy. Now | hardly dare spend my hus- 
band’s money. I feel as if 1 were using money which does not 
belong to me. Would it be wise for me to go back to my old 
position? I hesitate because we both want a family—Lillian. 


I belong to the party which opposes the gainful employ- 
ment of wives except in emergencies. Indisputably, the work 
ing wife holds two big jobs at a time, and inevitably one has 
to be subordinated to the other. In business, she competes 
successfully with men only by sacrificing maternity. If she 
takes time off and bears children, their welfare is menaced 
as soon as she returns to her paid employment. Social work- 
ers have discovered that the standard of living is higher, the 
moral development of children finer, average domestic happi- 
ness surer in the home to which the mother confines her 
attention, to which she gives of her best. It seems to me that 
many wives who work for wages are not “gainfully” em- 
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ployed as they think they are. Working away from home 
may even prove an expensive luxury. Then there’s the old 
Adam in husbands. A man may not have vaiued his wife’s 
affections for years, but as soon as she goes to work in an 
office or shop, he decides that some other man is bound to 
be interested in her. If a wife proves that her labor is profit- 
able, the husband may fail to appreciate what she contributes 
to the family maintenance. Some men are permanently 
ruined as “good providers” by the fact that they are not 
compelled to do it all from their wedding day. These are 
important among many points about which it is essential 
for business girls to have opinions long before they fall in 
love. More and more wives annually go into business, but 
their numbers do not prove their example one to imitate. 
Over 40,000,000 men were at one time involved in the 
Great War, but altogether they did not prove war a condi- 
tion to be desired! 


MARRIAGE MAKES DEMANDS 


Whoever marries must endure the process known as “set- 
tling down” after the effervescence of the honeymoon. A 
stimulated modern wife writes frankly about its difficulties: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Where has gone the thrill of my hus- 
band's caresses? He is noble and true as I've known him for 
three years but I don't get the dld thrill from his kisses. ] fear 
my old desire to flirt is coming to life and I just mustn't ruin my 
husband's life-—Conny of Conn. 


No, you must not. But you will unless, in your present 
state of sweet reasonableness, you decide never to be a party 
to a flirtation. Once you take the first step, you know, all 
is lost. 


Another angle of the problem: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Do all men lose the art of making love 
after marriage? When I tell my husband I think he is tired of 
me, he says he isn't, he simply can’t be sentimental as he was 
before he married. How can I persuade him to show his original 
affection for me ?—Mary. 


I’m a skeptic, I don’t think it can be done. If any wife 
knows how, I'll gladly print her recipe. It is much in de- 
mand. Some admirable husbands quickly change from ardent 
lovers to stolid spouses, and nothing a wife does or leaves 
undone is responsible for the difference. Because brides fre- 
quently are astounded by the change, it seems advisable for 
girls to consider the possibility before their wedding and to 
resolve not to despair if the lover is lost in the husband. 
They know in their hearts that a husband’s character counts 
more than his caresses. 


Dear Wihona Wilcox: At eighteen, I've promised to marry 
a man nearly fifty. I loathe him while he says he cannot live 
without me.—Vera. 


Until I handled this correspondence, I supposed that the 
girls who marry old men are reasonably happy; or at least 
compensated and content. Old men always have demanded 
young wives if they can get them, but custom and tradition 
do not cause today’s victims to be as resigned as they seem 
to the sacrifice. Many a letter have I received from the very 
wretched brides of old men. Luxury soon ceases to dazzle 
them. Old husbands are bitterly jealous and watchful, often 
cruel, never half as blind to faults as the young bridegroom. 
Old men like the fireside. Girl wives want to dance, and they 
soon find that an aged tyrant makes poor substitute for a 
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youthful pal. Reasons enough, Vera, fo 
looking over the younger—though poorer 
men before signing a contract which makes 
such a natural survey treacherous and 
scandalous. 

containing Dear Winona Wilcox: There are reasons 
why I cannot marry the boy I go with. We 
are not twenty years old. It will wreck his 
life if 1 break our engagement. What shall | 
do?—Marjory. 


writers. 


Wreck his life without scruple, then no 
tice how speedily the boy of twenty will 


na ly seit. find another girl to repair the damage. 


ay well be KEEPING THEM STRAIGHT 


To hold herself responsible for a man’s 
good behavior is one of woman’s oldest and 
McCall's most mistaken enthusiasms. And it is one 
: to regard with suspicion. 
ork City. 

Dear Winona Wilcox: Under infatuation, 
I married the man I loved even though | 
knew him to be a weakling. He promised me to reform but he 
did not, and oh! how I suffered! 

That happened long ago. Now I am married to the best man 
on earth. I want to tell girls to use their influence to help boys to 
keep straight—A. M. 


How about the boys keeping themselves straight? Not the 
best mother, sister or wife in the world can veneer goodness 
onto a boy. Virtue comes from within. That achieved by 
promises flakes off like poer varnish. 


MARRIED PHILANDERERS 


Dear Winona Wilcox: What would you do if your husband 
was engaged to another girl? Mine is. He has promised to marry 
a girl when he and | are divorced! He actually has given her a 
solitaire! Upon property I inherited, we have built up a success- 
ful business. His relatives are devoted to me and do not guess 
he is a scamp. I do not feel like getting out with our children 
and raising them on alimony checks while he shares our beautiful 
home and our fortune with a girl less than half his age—B.H.L. 


Then don’t do it. Keep his family together in his home 
Unless he differs greatly from the average philanderer, some 
day he will be grateful to you. At once break your husband’s 
“engagement.” A little publicity will do it. 

Take your trouble to the older men among the devoted 
relations. Doubtless they have a clan spirit and will see no 
sense in sacrificing little children to the kind of girl who is 
anxious to oust them from their home. What the father feels 
about it, what he says and does, whether he is happy or not, 
isn’t of the least importance. Only the welfare of his children 
counts. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Two years ago at a house party, ! 
met a bachelor of forty. The third time I saw him, he asked me 
to marry him! It was impossible. I could not leave an invalid 
parent. This spring we met again. He made a great fuss over 
me, taking me to dances and dinners. We played golf again. 
He called me “darling.” But no word of marriage. After | 
went home, he wrote for two months. Then silence, sudden, 
perfect! Is it “out of sight out of mind,” do you think? It's so 
hard to tell if the men now are sincere.— 


Doesn’t he look like a specimen of that class of “fascinat- 
ing” men who can’t help making love to each attractive 
girl? Of course he could follow up his proposal, so why not 
conclude that he prefers to remain a bachelor? 


A NEW VIEW OF MARRIAGE 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Into our middle west town, a newly 
arrived widow has thrown a bomb. She is over forty, financially 
well fixed, is a good business woman, has many friends, owns 
her home and car, has no children, travels a good deal. 

In our town she met a man who has no money, no social 
place and no job. Now she has been a widow less than a year 
but the first time she met our improvident citizen, she asked him 
to marry her! 

And of course our husbands applaud her for acting as shi 
feels! But we wives wonder what our men would say had the 
widow been poor, with several children, and in dire need of « 
husband's help! Would our men decide that she was a romanii: 
creature whose feelings were a credit to her?—Mrs. B. 


This is printed here as an odd detail from the vast canvas 
of human behavior; and as showing the normal, though 
“different,” reactions of husbands and wives to the same 
situation. . 








